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Millions of boys dream of Lionel 
Trains for Christmas. And it’s a good 
dream... a happy part of growing 
up, for father and son together. 
Remember, there’s only one name 
that can match your boy’s 
dream... Lionel Trains, the world’s 
finest for over 50 years. 
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To Our Venerable Brother THOMAS EDMUND MOLLOY 


ARCHBISHOP-BISHOP OF BROOKLYN • ASSISTANT AT OUR THRONE 


POPE PIUS XII 


Venerable Brother, Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

I NASMUCH as one hundred years will soon have elapsed since the erection 
of the Diocese which you govern, you have decided with very good reason 
to recall to mind so many blessings which God has deigned to confer most 
benevolently and munificently upon this faithful flock throughout this long 
period of time. 

Indeed from a small flock of Catholics, which in the beginning was com¬ 
prised of fifteen thousand faithful, their number has most happily increased 
to one million three hundred and forty thousand, and appropriate sacred 
edifices, particularly parochial, an abundance of priestly assist¬ 
ants, members of religious communities, schools and colleges, in¬ 
stitutions of religion or charity have been multiplied and they 
continue to increase and thrive and flourish without ceasing. 

While, therefore, We express Our well-merited commendation 
of you and your predecessors because of your wisdom and zeal 
in fulfilling the duties of your pastoral office, We participate in 
a the approaching centennial solemnity by Our fervent prayers that 

sjit ! 1 it may be blessed by God and We beseech Him by Our supplica- 

md tion that the faithful who are confided to you may in the future 

dJJRJT enjoy even greater increase both in the abundance of 


Given at Rome at Saint Peter's, the twenty- 
sixth day of June, in the year nineteen 
hundred and fifty-three, the fifteenth of 
Our Pontificate. 












The 

SISTERS 

°f 

SAINT JOSEPH 

acknowledge with joyful gratitude 
the blessings of Divine Providence 
upon their labors in the Diocese. 


. . Unless the Lord build the house , 
they labor in vain who build it . . 




r ith the Divine Assistance and the loyal 
cooperation of clergy and laity, the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph conduct the following in¬ 
stitutions in the Diocese of Brooklyn: 


Saint John’s Long Island City Hospital 
Saint Joseph’s Hospital, Far Rockaway 
Saint Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 
Academy of Saint Joseph, Brentwood 
Sacred Heart Academy, Hempstead 

Stella Maris Commercial High School, 
Rockaway, Park 

Fontbonne Hall Academy, Brooklyn 
Saint Joseph’s Commercial High School, Brooklyn 

Queen of All Saints Diocesan High School, 
Brooklyn 

Flushing Annex, Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School 

Saint Brendan’s Diocesan High School, Brooklyn 
Juniorate of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, Brooklyn 
The Mary Louis Academy, Jamaica Estates 
Saint Angela Hall Academy, Brooklyn 
Saint Francis Xavier Academy, Brooklyn 
Saint Agnes Seminary, Brooklyn 
Departments of Religion, English, Latin, 
and Italian, in the Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn 
Parochial Schools to the number of sixty-five 
and Saint Joseph’s Novitiate Normal School 





. . Joseph is a growing son , a growing son, and comely to behold . . 
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OUR CENTENNIAL 
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One Hundred Tears 
Blessed By God’s Bountiful Graces 


T HIS YEAR OF OUR LORD, 1953, marks the one hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the canonical erection of the Diocese of Brooklyn, giving to 
the fc&tr counties of Long Island—Kings, Queens, Nassau and Suffolk—a 
legal status in the organization of the Universal Church equal to that of 
ecclesiastical entities functioning in the Old World for centuries. In the 
family of Holy Mother Church, the people of the four counties of Long 
Island were declared to have come of age within the Church. They were 
recognized as competent to manage their own affairs, to live their own 
independent existence within the Church, and to assume, under the direc¬ 
tion of their own Bishop, full responsibility for the sanctification and sal¬ 
vation of souls and for the progress of the Divine mission of God’s Church. 

The clergy and the laity of the Diocese of Brooklyn today can look back 
over the past one hundred years with deep satisfaction in the fulfillment of 
the responsibilities assumed by our diocesan pioneers and carried on by 
their successors. Without boastfulness, and with proper recognition of the 
blessings of Divine Providence, every subject of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
today may rejoice in a record of intense Catholicity and of faith, piety and 
virtue of which our churches, schools and charitable institutions are only 
the external manifestation. For the past one hundred years the people of 
the Diocese of Brooklyn, under the inspiration and the leadership of de¬ 
voted Bishops, priests and lay people, have kept the Faith, advancing con¬ 
tinually in grace and wisdom before God and man. 

For the achievements of the past one hundred years due recognition 
must be given to the faith, the energy, the zeal and the foresight of the 
pioneers who laid the sturdy foundations upon which the magnificent dio¬ 
cesan edifice of today has been built. Theirs was the inspiration which gave 
to the Diocese of Brooklyn its distinctive characteristics of harmony, unity, 
solidarity and generous zeal which have always identified the Catholicity 
of Brooklyn throughout the world. That special something which makes 
the “Brooklyn Catholic” a byword and symbol of energetic, aggressive, loy¬ 
al devotion to God’s Church originated with the close harmony and the spir¬ 
it of cheerful unity that bound together the priests and people of a hundred 
years ago in loyal cooperation with our first Bishop. 

Solidarity Has Been Keynote 

Through the century of its existence as a Diocese, for all the great 
number of souls comprised within its extensive boundaries, Brooklyn has 
always manifested, in its every expression, a rare, close-knit solidarity be¬ 
tween its Bishops, priests and people that has been the key and the secret 
of its remarkable growth and its outstanding success. We of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn are a people proud of the success of Christ’s Church on our island, 
determined in the pursuit of our mutual aims and purposes, profoundly 
loyal to the Catholic Church, to the Holy Father as Christ’s Vicar on earth, 
to our Bishop, as successor of the Apostles, and to our priests. Perhaps we 
are justifiably jealous of our diocesan integrity, for what has been built and 
accomplished in the past hundred years has been the result of harmonious 
cooperation and a keen sense of interdependence among all the elements 
of our diocesan life. 

Looking ahead, humbly we can hope that future generations will find 
in our words and works the same admiration and pride that we today pos¬ 
sess for the faith, the virtue and the self-sacrifice of those who have gone 
before us. In this humble spirit, invoking the blessing of Almighty God and 
the protection of our Patroness, Mary, the Immaculate Mother of God, we 
rejoice in the accomplishments of the past and address ourselves to the tasks 
of the future. 
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Our Lord impressed this same truth of the permanence of His 
Church upon Peter in the declaration:— “Upon this rock I will build 
My Church and the gates of hell’’—death, that is, or all the power of 
her enemies,—“shall not prevail against her.’’ (Matt. 7:24) 

In further relation to His Church, we are convinced that Christ 
on earth not only taught and made known His commands but He 
also set up an authority deriving its powers solely from Him, which 
would, by His command, continue His work in His Name. He estab¬ 
lished such an authority complete with all the powers necessary to 
govern men for the purpose of their sanctification and salvation. 

* This belief is confirmed by definite passages of the historical writ¬ 
ings which we call the New Testament and from the whole history 
of the early Church, as described in the New Testament and in other 
historical records. 

The authority of the Apostles and their successors comes directly 
from Christ as is evidenced from the words:— “As the Father’’ He 
says, “hath sent Me I also send you.’’ (John 20:21) The power of the 
Church, consequently, is derived from God through Christ and is a 
continuation of the ministry of Christ. 

Then again the Church is to be guided by the Holy Ghost: — 
“But when He shall have come, the Spirit of Truth, He will teach 
you all truth.” (John 15:26) 

It is well to be mindful of the fact that although our persona! 
individual sanctification, to which I shall refer later, is attributed to 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit it is not of this sanctifying Presence 
our Lord is here speaking. For it is to be His office to bring to the 
minds of the Apostles—“All things that I have said to you.” (John 
1 1:26) 

Hence it is of direct assistance and consequently authority, to 
be gtanted to the teaching body of the (Continued on page ;j8) 


A s we pause, in the midst of our preoccupations of the moment, to 
. indulge in reflective thought concerning the sacred and signifi¬ 
cant event of our Centennial observance, I am sure that the dominant 
feeling which surges in the soul and seeks expression is one of grati¬ 
tude to God, Who alone gave initial beginning; subsequent duration 
and blessedly fruitful functioning to His Spiritual Kingdom in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn during the past one hundred years. 

Then again, it is surely fitting that, in the observance of this holy 
and happy Anniversary, we should acknowledge gratefully the count¬ 
less blessings distributed by the Church of Christ, operating as an 
agency of supernatural influence and of sanctifying power. 

We are also readily disposed to recall the Bishops, priests, Reli¬ 
gious and people, who now are no longer with us, but who, in the 
past, gave unstintingly and unselfishly of their time, energies, mate¬ 
rial means, pious prayers and zealous services for the erection of 
Temples of Divine Worship; for schools to promote the Christian 
education of children and for charitable and social welfare agencies 
to perform the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 

In a spirit of reverent recollection and grateful appreciation, we 
pray fervently for the eternal peace and happiness of these God-know¬ 
ing; God-loving and God-serving prelates, priests, Religious and 
people. 

They have handed down to us a glorious record of zealous serv¬ 
ice; of practical Catholicity; of loyal, faithful membership in the 
Church of Christ, and it is our solemn duty to preserve and protect 
this precious heritage and to transmit it undimmed and untarnished 
to future generations. 

One hundred years have witnessed many changes of a social, 
economic and political nature in Brooklyn and Long Island but it is 
most impressive and gratifying to observe that, notwithstanding these 
vicissitudes of time and change, we behold the Spiritual Kingdom 
of God in our midst, unchanged and unchangeable, in its divine con¬ 
stitution; in the fulfillment of its God-given mission to preach the 
gospel of salvation and in its regenerating, purifying and sanctifying 
ministry, realized through the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Sacra¬ 
ments for countless souls of saints and sinners. 

This sublime and stupendous fact of the continuous existence 
and fruitful functioning of the Church does not, of course, surprise 
us since Christ willed His Church to be imperishable. He willed it 
to endure on earth so long as there are souls on earth to be sanctified 
and saved. And, therefore, He gave to His Church stability and per¬ 
petuity as He explained in the Parable of the cockle, as well as in 
the Parable of the net and fishes. 


1853-1953 
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feed the hungry—instruct t 
ignorant—clothe the naked- 
minister to the sick— 
console the dying? 


lift the fallen—strengthen the weak— 
encourage the poor—enoble the worldling? 


bring Christ to hearts who never knew Him— 
who have forgotten Him—who have turned 
against Him? 


r.v • • 


convert the world—would you benefit 
your own soul? 


through 100,000 missionaries when you 
become an active member of The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 


For information, write or phone 


Most Rev. John J. Boardman 
Director 


Rev. James W. Asip, 
Associate Director 


191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. TRiangle 5-4375-6 
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FROM THE 


*'°ll C DE*> 0> 
United States of America 


N<> Brooklyn-V 


March 20, 1953 


THIS NO. SHOULD BE PREFIXED TO THE ANSWER 


Your Excellency: 

On this most joyous occasion of the Centen¬ 
ary of the Diocese of Brooklyn, it affords me genuine 
pleasure to extend to Your Excellency, to the Most Rev¬ 
erend Auxiliary Bishops, the Priests, Religious and Laity 
of the Diocese ray warm congratulations and cordial best 
wishes. 


The history of the Diocese of Brooklyn during 
the past century has been one of constant progress in 
everything pertaining to the Cause of Christ and His 
Church. The number of the Faithful, Parishes, Schools 
sued Institutions give ample testimony to this advance¬ 
ment and should be a source of great satisfaction to 
the Diocese as it is one of edification to those out¬ 
side of it. Certainly, Our Divine Lord must be pleased 
with the extension of His Kingdom evidenced in the Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn in these hundred years. 

It is my heartfelt prayer that God will con¬ 
tinue to look with favor upon the Ministry of the Word 
and the Sacraments of His Divine Son in the Diocese so 
that the glorious past may be but a prelude to an even 
more glorious future for the Honor of God and the Sal¬ 
vation of Souls. 


With sentiments of esteem and renewed felici 
tations, I remain 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate 


Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, D.D. 
Archbishop-Bishop of Brooklyn 
75 Greene Avenue 
Brooklyn 5, New York 




' ' ' : ' : 
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Community Counselling Service 

Takes Pride In Its Contribution To The Development Of The Many Parishes In 

The Diocese of Brooklyn 


Through its successful fund raising services 


Felicitations and Best Wishes to the Most Reverend Thomas E. 
Molloy, S.T.D., the Hierarchy, Pastors, Priests, Religious and people 
of the Brooklyn Diocese on the observance of their Centennial year. 




C.C.S. has raised over $10,000,000 in fund raising campaigns for the following parishes in the Brooklyn Diocese: 
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St. Ann, Flushing 
St. Joseph, Babylon 
St. Matthew, Brooklyn 
St. Anne, Brentwood 
St. Margaret, Selden 
St. Martin, Amityville 
Sacred Heart, Bayside 
Corpus Christi, Woodside 
St. Mary Magdalene 
Springfield Gardens 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Astoria 
St. John the Evangelist, Riverhead 
St. Joseph, Garden City 
St. Martin of Tours, Bethpage 
St. Mark, Brooklyn 
Our Lady of Loreto, Brooklyn 
St. Sebastian, Woodside 


St. Barnabas, Bellmore 
St. Pius V, Jamaica 
St. Rita, Long Island City 
Our Holy Redeemer, Freeport 
St. Sylvester, Medford 
Holy Child Jesus, Richmond Hill 
Our Lady of the Snows 
North Floral Park 
St. Frances de Chantal, Brooklyn 
St. Teresa of Avilfa 
Richmond Hill 

St. Vincent de Paul, Elmont 
St. Francis Xavier, Brooklyn 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Brooklyn 
St. John of God, Central Islip 
St. William The Abbott, Seaford 
Our Lady of Loretto, Hempstead 


St. Mary, Manhasset 
Infant Jesus, Port Jefferson 
St. Michael, Brooklyn 
Holy Family, Brooklyn 
St. Hugh, Huntington Station 
St. Aidan, Williston Park 
St. Edmund, Rockaway Point 
St. Joseph, Brooklyn 
St. Mary Gate of Heaven 
Ozone Park 

St. Jude, Mastic Beach 

St. Francis de Sales, Patchogue 

Mary Immaculate, Bellport 

St. Patrick, Huntington 

Resurrection, Brooklyn 

St. Patrick, Bay Shore 

St. Clare, Rosedale 


Holy Ghost, New Hyde Park 
Ascension, Elmhurst 
Queen of the Most Holy Rosary 
Roosevelt 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Lindenhurst 
St. Boniface, Elmont 
St. Anastasia, Douglaston 
Sacred Hearts & St. Stephen 
Brooklyn 

Cure of Ars, Merrick 
St. Athanasius, Brooklyn 
St. Leo, Corona 
St. Robert, Bayside 
St. Bernadette, Brooklyn 
St. Ignatius Martyr & 

St. Mary of the Isle, Long Beach 




COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE • EMPIRE STATE BUILDING • NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Compliments of 


DANIEL J. HENNESSY 


j. w. 


i 
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April 27th, 1953 


Dear Archbishop Molloy: 

Although one hundred years is but 
a short period of time in the vast history of 
the Church Universal, it is a glorious event in 
the life of a diocese in the United States. 
Therefore do we rejoice on the occasion of the 
Centenary of the Diocese of Brooklyn and join 
with you dear Archbishop Molloy, and with the 
clergy, religious and faithful committed to 
your care, in offering prayers of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for the spiritual and temporal 
favors bestowed during the past century and 
in begging His mercy and assistance in the years 
that lie ahead. 


With congratulations and good 


Devotedly you^s in Christ 


Archbishop of New York 


His Excellency, 

Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D 
Archbishop, Bishop of Brooklyn 


► k 
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sincerest congratulations 
and felicitations 


To the Diocese of Brooklyn 

on its 


CENTENARY 


' A' 


• May our esteemed 

Archbishop, Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy 
be with us for many years. 


A:3 
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LEO F. KEARNS 

FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


RICHMOND HILL.Lefferts Boulevard near Liberty Avenue 

ELMHURST.60-10 Woodhaven Boulevard 

OZONE PARK.115-10 Rockaway Boulevard 

SOUTH OZONE PARK.141-15 Rockaway Boulevard 


Telephone Virginia 8-6300 Day or Night 
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The Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, 9.T.D 

Bishop of Brooklyn 

75 Greene Avenue 

Brooklyn 5 

New York 






BEST WISHES FROM 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 

o 

President of the United States 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

June 4, 1953 


My dear Archbishop Molloy: 


I am delighted to learn that the Diocese of 
Brooklyn is about to celebrate its centennial. 


May I extend, on this occasion, my very best 
wishes for a most successful celebration. 

The remarkable growth of your Diocese during 
these one hundred years, is symbolic of the 
growth of America. 


My best wishes go to you and to all those 
participating in this centennial observance. 


n 
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Bishop John Loughlin 

Our First Shepherd 





T in-: year of 1834 was one of great significance 
tor the future Diocese of Brooklyn, for on 
October 7 of that year Bishop Dubois, third 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York, wrote a letter 
to Rev. Thomas R. Butler, president of Mount 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland, in 
which he said: 

“Could you not also prevail upon your board 
to admit gratis a young American about eighteen 
years of age, far advanced in his studies and capa¬ 
ble of teaching any class and of governing chil¬ 
dren? He is sensible, mild and prudent. When he 
came he brought with him $200, the only condi¬ 
tion I required, to continue his clerical educa¬ 
tion. He was born in Albany of worthy parents 
—and he will be an acquisition to Religion.” 

This young “American” was John Loughlin, 
and the fact that he was born in County Down, 
Ireland, December 20, 1817, and not Albany, 
New York, did not in the least militate against 
his sturdy Americanism, so well exemplified dur¬ 
ing the Civil War. Nor was his mildness a bar to 
the vigor and success with which, as its first Bish¬ 
op, he ruled the Diocese of Brooklyn from Oc¬ 
tober 30, 1853, to December 29, 1891. 

He Was Never Trained to Idleness 

.The first Bishop of Brooklyn was appointed 
when the Diocese was established on July 29, 
1 853. When he came to Brooklyn that Fall, he 
found little to encourage him—a few struggling, 
scattered churches, no schools to speak of, and 
only one convent. But he brought to his work 
energy, piety and zeal with a spirit of persistence 
and what the world calls pluck that were entirely 
characteristic of the man. Cardinal McCloskey 
described Bishop Loughlin, on the occasion of 
the silver jubilee of his consecration, thus: 

“ . . . I have known him through all his priest¬ 
hood and episcopate and I can fully endorse 
what he has said, and said modestly, of himself, 


Born in Ireland December 20, 1817 
Ordained as a Priest October 18, 1840 
Vicar General of New York, 1850-1853 
Consecrated First Bishop of Brooklyn 
at Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City, October 30, 1853 
Installed in His See November 9, 1853 
Died, Following a Short Illness, 
at the Episcopal Residence 
December 29, 1891 



that he was never trained to idleness. He was the 
same industrious, hard-working man in college 
and in seminary, the same hard-working man, 
untiring in his zeal, the same industrious, disin¬ 
terested and self-sacrificing man, not only during 
all the days, but I may say during all the hours 
of his episcopate. I don’t believe he knows what 
it is to be idle. I don’t think he knows how to 
give himself even proper rest. It is nothing with 
him but work, work, work, work, from morning 
until night ...” 

Lived to See His Diocese in First Rank 

He lived to see what he had long aimed at and 
fervently hoped for, his Diocese of Brooklyn 
standing in the first rank, among the most flour¬ 
ishing and best equipped Sees on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Bishop Loughlin never forgot the advice, to 
which he often alluded, given to him by Arch¬ 
bishop Hughes: “Never forget that you are a 
Bishop.” Though essentially a man of the peo¬ 
ple, at home with the most humble, he never lost 
sight of the fact that he was the shepherd of the 
Diocese, “placed by the Holy Spirit to rule in the 
Church of God.” He seldom delegated his work. 

Personal ambition he had none. The glory of 
the Church was his glory; the honor of God his 
honor and reward. 

Bishop Loughlin insisted upon living in the 
humble residence on Jay St. for 35 of the 37 years 
of his episcopacy. His typical schedule was to rise 
at 6:15 and prepare himself for the Holy Sacri¬ 
fice of the Mass at 7. He had no private chapel, 
but offered Mass in the presence of his people in 
St. James’ Church, distributing Holy Commun¬ 
ion himself and delivering the sermon on Sun¬ 
days. After breakfast at 8, he would fulfill special 
appointments until 9, when he went—by foot un¬ 
less the weather was extremely bad—to the post 
office and, when necessary, to the bank. Return¬ 


ing to the rectory, he took care of his correspond¬ 
ence and other diocesan business until dinner 
time at 12:30. He did not permit himself the 
luxury of a siesta, but received clergy and laity 
who wished to see him on any matter. Formal¬ 
ities had little place in the Bishop’s office. Next 
to the hallway adjoining it was a large room with 
benches. As he finished with one visitor, he 
would come to the door, ask who was next and 
wave him or her in. The new visitor may have 
been a poor person seeking alms, while on one 
of the benches waited a pastor who desired to 
discuss plans for a church. 

Took No Glory to Himself for Success 

When the waiting room was emptied, he would 
go out to visit some hospital, orphanage, school 
or church to learn first-hand how his diocesan 
machinery was functioning. It is said that never 
a day passed but he visited one or more of the 
units which composed his Diocese of Brooklyn. 

At 6 he returned for supper, received what vis¬ 
itors could not come in the afternoon and retired 
at 11. His program was varied only when he had 
occasion to leave the city on diocesan matters or 
for ecclesiastical functions, or when he had to 
travel to eastern Long Island to confirm, to dedi¬ 
cate a church or to preside at a jubilee celebra¬ 
tion of one of his faithful priests. In turning the 
pages of a newspaper of the 1870’s we noted that 
in one week he had made two trips, one to River- 
head and the other to Sag Harbor, to administer 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

At the celebration of Bishop Loughlin’s 
golden jubilee as a priest, Cardinal Gibbons, 
after reciting the prelate’s many achievements, 
admitted that how he found time to do it all 
“almost surpassed my comprehension. It can be 
explained only on the assumption that he has 
fulfilled the vow, which some apostolic men 
have taken, of never wasting a moment’s time.” 

He left his people the inheritance of a good 
name, of a life devoted to the glory of God and 
the good of mankind. He never spared himself, 
and he asked none to follow where he had not 
led. He did well the task so aptly described years 
later by Cardinal Hayes: 

“His it was to survey the field, make the clear¬ 
ing, project the lines for the future and begin 
the necessary formations.” After the glowing 
tribute to his success in developing the Diocese 
of Brooklyn at the celebration of this golden 
sacerdotal jubilee, Bishop Loughlin gave his own 
estimate of the role he had played: 

“Well may one say, when we look around at 
the various churches and institutions of different 
kinds for the promotion of health and of charity, 
we have great reason to be grateful to Almighty 
God for having inspired His people and clergy 
to perform the great and wonderful things 
which have been accomplished through their 
zeal and their energy. 

“I cannot take to myself the glory of this. God 
hath chosen the weaklings of this world that no 
flesh may glory in His sight. So I am but weakness 
itself, and though I have been employed by Di¬ 
vine Providence to the progress of this great work 
which has been accomplished, yet no flesh can 
take glory in the sight of God. So do I not take 
to myself the glory of what has been done in our 
midst. I give it all to Almighty God.” 



1853 

1891 

Population 

15,000 

280,000 

Churches 

22 

134 

Clergy 

23 

200 

Schools 

5 

125 


( 
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QUEENS COUNTY CHAPTER 

R VETERANS OF AMERICA 

AND LADIES AUXILIARY 


congratulate the Brooklyn Diocese on its 
Hundredth Anniversary. We are happy to 
contribute to Diocesan activities. 

PETER A. KERZNER 

Commander 

DOROTHY COBURN 

President, Ladies Auxiliary 
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SEXTON StllS MORE TRAINED BUYERS 

THAN All OTHER WHOLESALE GROCERS 


These Are Equally Divided 



Women buyers judge largely by intuition. 
Appreciate immediately the value of new 
products in brightening their service Weigh 
the value of the product in their individual 
service rather than by a price standard alone. 


Men buyers depend upon careful 
analysis. Slower to accept new items 
because they prefer to have things more 
standardized. Sometimes overemphasize 
price as a factor in their determination. 


Buyers for the institutional and restaurant field are skilled in the technique 
of appraising foods. They make full use of scientific methods of ascer¬ 
taining food cost. 

Sexton sells to 60,000 individual units in this great market. The growth 
of the company has been based entirely on quality and service. A policy 
of fine merchandise, carefully packaged, fairly priced and promptly 
delivered has won the confidence and good will of these trained buyers. 




Chicago 

Long Island City 
San Francisco 
Dallas • Atlanta 
Pittsburgh • Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


I 3 

Mon tfort 

/ 

Fathers 

I I 

!; 'i 

A half century of service 

in the Diocese of Brooklyn 
1903-1953 


Infant Jesus Church, Port Jefferson, 1903 
; : : : : : : : 

St. Mary Gate of Heaven Church, Ozone Park, 1904 
M i;i 

Montfort Preparatory Seminary, Bay Shore, 1927 

St. Louis de Montfort Mission, Sound Beach, 1948 

“Queen of All Hearts,” Bay Shore, 1952 

St. James Mission, Setauket, 1903-1950 
Nativity of B.V.M., Ozone Park, 1906-1931 
Our Lady of Grace, Howard Beach, 1906-1924 
St. Fortunata, Brooklyn, 1919-1931 
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Bishop McDonnell 

Our Second Ordinary 


Born in Manhattan February 1, 1854 
Ordained as a Priest May 19, 1878 
Chancellor of New York 1891—1892 
Consecrated Second Bishop of 
Brooklyn 

at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 

New York City, April 25, 1892 
Installed in His See May 2, 1892 
Died, Following a Lengthy Illness, 
at Brentwood, L.I., 

August 8, 1921 



I t was the task of the first Bishop of Brooklyn 
to survey the field, make the clearing, project 
the lines for the future and begin the necessary 
foundations. The second Bishop of Brooklyn, 
Most Rev. Charles Edward McDonnell, came to 
Brooklyn when the timberland was being trans- 
formed into flourishing gardens and they in 
turn into popular centers of power and indus¬ 
trial life. His was the problem of building. 

Bishop McDonnell was born in downtown 
Manhattan February 1, 1854, and was baptized 
in the Church of the Transfiguration, Mott St. 
Shortly afterwards, his parents moved to Brook¬ 
lyn and it was here, in the local schools, that he 
received his preliminary education. He studied 
at De La Salle Academy, and at the College of 
St. Francis Xavier, Manhattan. Upon gradua¬ 
tion Cardinal McCloskey accepted his applica¬ 
tion to study for the Archdiocese of New York 
and he was sent to the North American College, 
Rome, for ecclesiastical studies. After receiving 
the degree of doctor of divinity, magna cum 
laude, he was ordained May 19, 1878, in the col¬ 
lege chapel by Bishop Francis Silas Chatard, 
who had been consecrated Bishop of Vincennes, 
now the Archdiocese of Indianapolis, only one 
week previously in the same chapel. 

Once Served Under Father McGlynn 
Returning to New York City, Dr. McDonnell 
served one year at St. Mary’s Church, Grand St., 
then at St. Stephen’s Church, East 28th St., un¬ 
der the fiery and controversial Rev. Edward Mc¬ 
Glynn and later at the new St. Patrick’s Cathe¬ 
dral. Rev., later Cardinal, John M. Farley was 
at that time secretary to Cardinal McCloskey 
and when, a short time later, he was made pastor 
of St. Gabriel’s Church, Dr. McDonnell assumed 
the post, which he retained when Archbishop 
Michael Corrigan took office. Upon the death of 
Msgr. Thomas S. Preston, Chancellor of the 



Archdiocese, in 1891, Dr. McDonnell was named 
his successor. 

Dr. McDonnell was chosen Bishop of Brook¬ 
lyn February 27, 1892. On April 25 of that year, 
before 8,ooo people, Archbishop Corrigan con¬ 
secrated his former secretary. Bishop Bernard J. 
McQuaid of Rochester and Bishop Chatard 
were co-consecrators and Very Rev. Thomas 
Campbell, S.J., Provincial of the New York- 
Maryland Province of the Jesuits, preached. 

Was a Humble and Modest Churchman 

For nearly thirty years Bishop McDonnell 
presided over the Diocese of Brooklyn. The 
marvelous progress of the Church—the in¬ 
creased number of Catholics, the growth in par¬ 
ishes, the numerous institutions of charity and 
education, the high standard of faith and moral¬ 
ity prevalent throughout the Diocese—attests 
more eloquently than any words could his effi¬ 
cient administration and fruitful ministry. 

Like his predecessor. Bishop McDonnell was 
a humble, modest churchman, rigidly devoted 
to his sacred office. He had a retiring disposition, 
a desire to keep away from the crowd. Notoriety 
he detested and for the newspapers to obtain a 
statement from him was a most difficult task. To 
persuade him to speak at public gatherings was, 
likewise, no simple matter. 

At the time of the United War Work Drive, 
during World War I, he was asked to serve as 
honorary chairman in this area. He said he 
would if he were not asked to address any public 
gatherings. Non-Catholics were amazed, for 
then, as now, public acclaim was widely cher¬ 
ished among men in every walk of life. Indeed, 
some even doubted his whole-hearted support 
for the drive. Several days later an elderly fig¬ 
ure, with his overcoat collar buttoned, walked 
into the headquarters of the drive and made a 
contribution of $1,000. “What’s your name,’’ 


someone inquired. “Bishop McDonnell,’’ as¬ 
serted the gentleman and out he walked. The 
following week he repeated the same procedure, 
giving another $1,000, to the astonishment of 
the committee. 

The second Bishop of Brooklyn established 
and named THE TABLET. His policy of co¬ 
operation and non-interference was evidenced 
many times. A classical instance occurred one 
day when the writer met him in the Kings 
County Trust Company with his friend Julian 
Fairchild, president of the company. The Bishop 
carefully extracted a letter from an inside pocket 
and handed it to us. It was extremely denuncia¬ 
tory of the paper. After we had read it, the 
Bishop took it back, smiled and commented: 
“That letter writer thinks he is an Ecumenical 
Council,” and walked away. We thought then, 
as on other occasions, what a sublime motto His 
Excellency had, namely, “Justitia et Pax”—Jus¬ 
tice and Peace. 

Bishop McDonnell was a holy man and a solid 
churchman, but he was also a thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic gentleman. Among his intimate friends he 
was kindly of speech, majestic of thought, sapi¬ 
ent while witty, grave while smiling and he was 
known as good company. The political, the pow¬ 
erful or the rich he did not seek out; he was at 
home with the common people. 

Diocese of Brooklyn His Only Love 

Though the Bishop shunned publicity as 
much as he could, and yielded not to the glamor 
of the public forum, he was a keen observer and 
analyst of the problems of the day. He watched 
closely the beginnings of movements and often 
sensed from afar dangers that others did not sus¬ 
pect would presently befall them. 

No citizen loved Long Island with a truer af¬ 
fection, served it with a holier purpose or dedi¬ 
cated himself to it more than Bishop McDonnell. 
It might be added that the prelate’s devotion to 
this See and his loyalty to everything Brooklyn 
was so strikingly manifested that Archbishop Pat¬ 
rick Hayes of New York in his eulogy at the 
Requiem commented on “his changed attitude, 
rather extreme it might seem, toward New York, 
the city of his birth and the Diocese of his priest¬ 
hood.” The fact was he gave himself, his heart, 
his mind and his soul so completely to the Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn that New York, as it were, faded 
from his thoughts, if not from his memory. His 
loyalties were to God and His Church and to the 
Diocese of Brooklyn and its people. Above and 
beyond these were two others which he expressed 
to the writer on more than one occasion, namely, 
loyalty to two famous rocks—the Rock of Peter, 
the Holy See, and the Grotto in the Pyrenees, the 
Shrine of Mary Immaculate, where he often vis¬ 
ited, as he did her shrine in Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church, Brooklyn, pleading protection and help 
for his Diocese, his flock and himself. 

When he was buried on Saturday, August 13, 
1921, the huge congregation attending the Pon¬ 
tifical Mass, celebrated by the Apostolic Dele¬ 
gate, Archbishop John Bonzano, said “Amen” to 
the words of the eulogist Archbishop Hayes: 
“May St. Charles welcome thee, a brother shep¬ 
herd! May St. Edward greet thee, a brother Con¬ 
fessor! May we withdraw from thy tomb with 
pleading on our lips, that the great and beauti¬ 
ful soul may sleep in peace eternal.” 
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O n Tuesday morning, June 29, 1920, 
the followingcablegram from Rome 
was received by the managing editor 
of THE TABLET: “Rev. Thomas E. 
Molloy has been named Auxiliary 
Bishop of Brooklyn. Charles E. McDon¬ 
nell. ” We were not able to contact our 
friend, and Dr. Molloy’s pastor, Msgr. 
James J. Coan, at Queen of All Saints 
Church until the next morning, how¬ 
ever. No official word had arrived, he 
said, but he added that the new Bishop- 
designate had left lor Washington the 
day beipre. 

We asked Msgr. Coan what, in his 
opinion, shc^dd be emphasized in writ¬ 
ing of the new Auxiliary. He replied: 
“He is a good priest, has a brilliant 
mind and an attractive personality. He 
is so reasonable and considerate, I 
doubt if anyone ever will even dispute 
his word.” We then asked if a photo¬ 
graph was available. None was on hand 
at Queen of All Saints rectory, so we 
spent the next hour on the telephone 
trying to secure one. Father Joseph 
Kelly, then an assistant in St. Augus¬ 
tine’s—now Msgr. Kelly, pastor of St. 
Patrick’s, Fort Hamilton—came up with 
one taken in Rome, and presumably 
before ordination. Since it was the only 
photo available, it was utilized. 

We then called Msgr. William T. 
McGuirl, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, 
who, when pastor of Visitation Church, 
had sponsored the new Bishop for ac¬ 
ceptance as a seminarian into the Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn. He summed up his 
remarks: “All who know Thomas E. 


Molloy will say this is an excellent ap¬ 
pointment; those who don't know him 
will say the same thing when they do.” 

On Wednesday evening, |une tjo, 
1920, we asked the #»• * Snxdiaiv lor 
a statement to be pid.hdud the lol 
lowing day. It was as lollows 

“I am deeply si nsllili ol the great 
honoi (onleiied on nit by ID. Kev. 
bishop M< Donnell in abating me as 
his Auxiliary bishop I appreciate ihis 
distinction beyond powei ol expiession. 

“The consciousness id my inexperi¬ 
ence and relative youi Id illness muses 
me to accept this new dignity with 
timidity and almost with reluctance. I 
am considerably relieved, however, in 
this regard by the consideration that 
my limitations will be more than bal¬ 
anced by the wise counsel and prudent 
direction of bishop McDonnell who 
has already completed more* than 
twenty-five years of beneficent activity 
in the Diocese of Brooklyn. 

“In my future duties as Auxiliary 
Bishop it will be my conscientious en¬ 
deavor to manifest always unswerving 
loyalty to the Holy See and to assist 
faithfully and, 1 hope, helpfully my 
Superior, bishop Mc Donnell. 

“It will ever be*, moreover. .1 matter 
of pleasing duty to serve, as lai as my 
limited powers may allow, the clergy 
and people of Brooklyn. 

“Since my nomination I have re 
ceived many delight l td messages of 
felicitation. I wish that it wric in my 
power to give to each one ol my well 
wishers a personal expression of giate 
ful acknowledgment. For the piesent, 
I shall take advantage of I III FA 11 - 
LET, the official organ of tin Dim esc*, 
to express to all my sinceresi applet ia- 
tion.” 

Dr. Molloy was born in Nashua. New 
Hampshire, on Septcmhci j, 1HH1, lie 
received his grammar school education 
in the local Catholic school and latei 
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Molloy... Our Present Bishop 


attended St. Anselm’s College, Man¬ 
chester, N. H. In 1904 he came to 
Brooklyn and entered St. Francis Col¬ 
lege on Butler Street. He was gradu¬ 
ated in 1905 and entered St. John’s 
Seminary. Recognizing his brilliant in¬ 
tellectual ability, Bishop McDonnell 
selec ted him to complete his theologi¬ 
cal course at the American College in 
Rome. In the Eternal City Dr. Molloy 
won distinction as a student. He was 
ordained September 19, 1908, by 

Bishop Respighi. In 1909 he returned 
to America and celebrated his first 
Solemn Mass in St. Peter’s Church, 
Hicks St. The Bishop assigned the 
young priest as assistant to Rev. George 
Mundelein who was then Chancellor 
of the Diocese and rector of St. John’s 
Chapel and who was to become Arch¬ 
bishop of Chicago. 

Assisted Bishop Mundelein 

On the elevation of Msgr. Mundelein 
to the office of Auxiliary Bishop in 
1909, Dr. Molloy was made his secre¬ 
tary and continued as such until Bishop 
Mundelein was appointed Archbishop 
of Chicago in 1915. His splendid serv¬ 
ices in this position afforded him a fine 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the numerous details of the Diocese. 

When Bishop Mundelein went to 
Chicago, Dr. Molloy went with him 
and remained there ten months. Re¬ 
suming his duties at Queen of All 
Saints Church, Dr. Molloy was added 
to the faculty of Cathedral College, in 
which position he remained two years. 
At the time of his appointment as Aux¬ 
iliary Bishop, Dr. Molloy was also presi¬ 
dent of St. Joseph’s College for Women. 

His consecration ceremony was held 
Sunday, October 3, 1920, the Feast of 
the Little Flower, in St. James’ Pro- 
Cathedral. Bishop McDonnell offici¬ 
ated, assisted by Bishop Edmund F. 
Gibbons of Albany and the late Arch¬ 
bishop Thomas J. Walsh, then Bishop 
of Trenton, N. J. Within the sanctuary 
were the late Bishop Michael J. Curley 
of St. Augustine, later Archbishop of 
Baltimore; the late Bishop Michael J. 
Hoban of Scranton and the late Bishop 
Thomas F. Hickey of Rochester. 


Msgr. John L. Belford, in the sermon 
on the occasion, spoke on the perpetu¬ 
ity and unity of the Church. Of the 
newly consecrated prelate, he said: 

“Rarely has a Bishop been named 
whose nomination has given more 
pleasure to his fellow priests than that 
of Bishop Molloy. Their approval is a 
compliment 'to him and to them. It 
shows that they recognize his ability 
and loyalty and that no selfish jealousy 
has a place in their hearts. While they 
congratulate him today, they do not 
neglect to pray that he may have the 
light to know God’s will and the 
strength to do it—that he may be one 
of that noble band of Bishops who per¬ 
petuate the Church and safeguard its 
unity.” 

Following the consecration, dinner 
was served at the Elks Club on South 
Oxford St. Msgr. Michael G. Flannery 
served as toastmaster and addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Dr. William F. 
McGinnis, Rev. William K. Dwyer, 
Msgr. Edward W. McCarty and the new 
Bishop. Bishop McDonnell gave the 
blessing. 

Served as Interim Administrator 

Bishop Molloy moved to 367 Cler¬ 
mont Ave., the episcopal residence. 
Less than a year later—August 8, 1921 — 
at the death of Bishop McDonnell, 
Bishop Molloy was named Administra¬ 
tor of the Diocese. The next few 
months naturally held nights and days 
of expectancy. The united mind, hope 
and prayer of the clergy, Religious, and 
laity who knew Bishop Molloy were 
that he would be the successor to Bishop 
McDonnell. And Brooklyn’s choice was 
also the choice of Rome. On November 
21, 1921, Archbishop John Bonzano, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 

Picture Identification on page 168 


States, issued this announcement: 

“Auxiliary Bishop Thomas E. Molloy 
has been named the third Bishop of 
Brooklyn, succeeding the late Bishop 
McDonnell.” We telephoned Msgr. 
Belford when the news was received. 
He said: “Father Peter Donohoe is 
with me; we shall make a toast to the 
new Bishop and it will be the happiest 
of our lives.” From one end of the Dio¬ 
cese to the other, the appointment was 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

Editorial Policy Was Justified 

In the issue of THE TABLET for 
November 26, 1921, announcing 

Bishop Molloy’s appointment, the fol¬ 
lowing prophetic editorial appeared: 

“There is nothing problematical 
about the future success of the newly 
appointed Bishop. It is no flattering 
exaggeration to say that he is preemi¬ 
nently qualified to fulfill the exacting 
obligations and duties of the high office 
to which he has been elected. His ex¬ 
ceptional intellectual gifts and attain¬ 
ments; his power of lucid and logical 
eloquence; his experience in the epis¬ 
copal Curia which familiarized him with 
the principles and procedure of canoni¬ 
cal jurisprudence, and his solid, sen¬ 
sible piety are more than a sufficient 
guarantee that his Episcopate will be 
a prosperous and successful one. He 
will prove himself a worthy successor 
to his two great predecessors.” 

That the above prophesy has been 
fulfilled will be testified to by the 
priests, Religious and laity of the Dio¬ 
cese. With the increase of years His 
Excellency has adequately and literally 
fulfilled the motto and motive of his 
reign emblazoned in his coat of arms, 
“Salus Animarum Suprema Lex (The 
Salvation of Souls Is the Supreme 
Law).” 

The announcement of the coming in¬ 
stallation of Bishop Molloy appeared 
ir THE TABLET Saturday, February 
11, 1922, the same day on which the 
election of Pope Pius XI was an¬ 
nounced. The installation took place 
February 15—a very stormy day—in St. 
James Pro-Cathedral. Archbishop Pat- 
(Continued on page 38) 

































TO THE MOST REVEREND 
THOMAS E. MOLLOY 

ARCHBISHOP-BISHOP OF BROOKLYN 


Greetings, congratulations, and our heartfelt thanks—for your many 
accomplishments toward the betterment of the Diocese during your 
32 years of service. Our best wishes for all the years to come. 




Albert Ehlers Inc. 



Serving Brooklyn for 3 Generations 


Do 

THE MOST REVEREND THOMAS E. MOLLOY, 
ARCHBISHOP.BISHOP OF BROOKLYN 

who has built so well on the founda¬ 
tions laid down by his predecessors, 
my heartfelt congratulations on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 


Jt. D W.Usner 
A.I.A. 


V 


In grateful and filial homage 


to the 


Most Reverend Thomas Edmund Molloy 

Archbishop-Bishop of Brooklyn 


The Daughters of Wisdom. 












AUXILIARY BISHOP BOARDMAN 


AUXILIARY BISHOP KEARNEY 


The Titular Bishop ol Gunela and 
second Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn, 
Most Rev. John J. Boardman, was born 
in St. John the Evangelist parish Nov¬ 
ember 7, 1894. He was educated in St. 
John the Evangelist school,. St. John’s 
Prep, St. John’s College and St. John’s 
Seminary, from which he was ordained 
May 21, 1921 
After two 


The quiet force behind the adminis¬ 
tration of one of the most efficiently 
conducted Chanceries in the United 
States is the Titular Bishop of Lysinia 
and Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn, 
Most Rev. Raymond A. Kearney. Born 
in Jersey City September 25, 1902, he 
came with his family to Nativity parish 
in 1905. After studies at Brooklyn Prep 
and Holy Cross College and at North 
American College and Urban College 
of Propaganda, he was ordained in Rome March 12, 1927. 
After a few months as assistant at Queen of All Saints 
Church, he entered Catholic University of America, which 
awarded him the degree of doc tor of Canon Law in 1929. 
He has since received the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from St. Francis College, St. John’s University and Holy 
Cross College. 

Appointed first Vice Chancellor and then, in 1930, 
Chancellor—the post he still holds—he was named Papal 
Chamberlain by Pope Pius XI in 1934. Consecrated Aux¬ 
iliary Bishop by Archbishop Molloy February 25, 1935, he 
was reputed to be then the youngest bishop in the world. 

The ceremonies took place at Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Church. The co-consecrators were the late Arch¬ 
bishop Moses E. Kiley, then Bishop of Trenton, and Aux¬ 
iliary Bishop Stephen J. Donahue of New York. Bishop 
James H. Ryan, rector of Catholic University of America, 
delivered the sermon. 

Under the direction of Bishop Kearney, the Confrater¬ 
nity of Christian Doctrine has become firmly established 
in the Diocese. The released-time program and the High 
Schools of Religion are flourishing. In 1950-51 His Excel¬ 
lency was selected to be episcopal chairman of the 
Bishop’s Committee on Motion Pictures, National Cath¬ 
olic Welfare Conference. 
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Thomas 

Aquinas parish, Flatlands, and seven 
at St. Mary Mother of Jesus Church, he was named pastor 
of St. Anne’s parish, Brentwood, where he also served as 
chaplain and teacher at the motherhouse and novitiate of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. In addition, he was chaplain at 
Pilgrim State Hospital. 

In 1937, Father Boardman was appointed diocesan di- 
xector of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith and 
was made pastor of St. Catherine of Genoa Church, 
Brooklyn. He became pastor of Holy Name Church in 
1944. Pope Pius XII honored him with the rank of Papal 
Chamberlain, in 1940, and four years later with that of 
Domestic Prelate, in recognition of his outstanding work 
on behalf of the missions. In his first year as diocesan di¬ 
rector, the Society in the Diocese contributed $113,000 for 
the missions. It now collects nearly a million and a half 
dollars annually. He has served as a member of the 
national council and national board of the Society and is 
at present national treasurer and chairman of its finance 
committee. 

He was consecrated in Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church June 11, 1952, by Archbishop Molloy, who was 
assisted by Auxiliary Bishop Kearney and Coadjutor 
Bishop Thomas J. McDonnell of Wheeling, W. Va. Arch¬ 
bishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston delivered the 
sermon. 
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THE PAPAL BULL 


City of Brooklyn, which has already 
many faithful and several churches. 

In consideration of the benefits and 
advantages which would be forthcoming 
for the welfare of souls by the erection 
of the new Diocese and with the con¬ 
currence of Our Venerable Brothers, the 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church 
who are in charge of the affairs of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation 
of the Faith, We are pleased to accede to 
the request which has been presented. 

Wherefore, after due deliberation and 
with firm conviction, and in virtue of 
Our Apostolic authority. We detach and 
separate from the Diocese of New York 
that entire region called Long Island, 
and We there erect a new Diocese, and 
We establish its episcopal See rn the City 
of Brooklyn; and the Diocese and the 
episcopal church shall be called Brook¬ 
lyn after the name of this city. 

This See, moreover, shall be suffragan 
to the archiepiscopal church of New 
York until the Apostolic See shall dis¬ 
pose otherwise. Furthermore, all the 
privileges, distinctions, faculties and 
obligations, which are proper by law or 
custom to episcopal Sees and to Bishops, 
shall be accorded to this new episcopal 
church and to its Bishops. 

No rule contrary to this decree shall 
stand in its way: neither the ruling 
established by Us and by the Apostolic 
Chancery concerning the irrevocability 
of an acquired right; nor any prescrip¬ 
tions of Our predecessor Benedict XIV 
concerning the division of material 
things; nor anything, even if deserving 
of individual and express mention, con¬ 
tained in other Apostolic Constitutions 
and Decrees, whether general or par¬ 
ticular or published in Universal, Pro¬ 
vincial or Synodal Councils. 

Given at Rome at St. Mary Major’s 
under the Fisherman’s ring on the 29 th 
day of July in the year 1853 , the eighth 
of Our Pontificate. 

For Lord Cardinal Lambruschini, 
by B. Brancaleone Castellani, 
Substitute. 


Proclaiming the Erection 
of Our Diocese 


POPE PIUS IX 

For a testimony unto posterity: Deeply 
solicitous for the well-being of the 
Christian flock as behooves Us in Our 
Pastoral office and position, We at times 
divide Dioceses which are too large and 
erect from them new ones, so that we 
may, by the appointment of new shep¬ 
herds, more easily provide for the 
security and welfare of the sheep. 

We are all aware that the Diocese of 
New York embraces, in addition to the 
populous city itself, so extensive an area 
that the administration of a single Bishop 
seems hardly adequate for its care. 

It is with this conviction that the 
present Archbishop of New York and 
all the other Archbishops and Bishops 
who participated in the Plenary Council 
of Baltimore have petitioned Us, that 
We detach from the Diocese of New 
York the region which is called Long 
Island and make of it a distinct Diocese 
with its episcopal See located in the 


I n other pages of this commemorative jour¬ 
nal the flourishing condition of the Church 
in the Diocese of Brooklyn today is amply re¬ 
lated. We are proud of the Catholicism which, 
with the grace of God, is so deeply rooted in 
every part of Long Island. 

The foundations upon which the superstruc¬ 
ture of today has been erected, however, are apt 
to be covered by the accumulation of the years 
and, regrettably, forgotten. The purpose of this 
story is to recall, for the education and edifica¬ 
tion of our generation, the sturdy faith and 
courage of our spiritual ancestors and to remove 
some of the sand which time has spread upon 
their works. Our inheritance is a rich one and 
those who bequeathed it to us merit our grati¬ 
tude and our prayers. 

Just 130 years ago this Fall there was but one 


Catholic church edifice within the area of our 
present Diocese—and that was unfinished, for in 
September, 1823, newly ordained Father John 
Shanahan offered his first Mass at St. James’ 
Church “upon an altar constructed of a few 
boards roughly put together.’’ There were no 
priests stationed on Long Island, nor was there 
a single Sister, Brother or Catholic school or in¬ 
stitution. St. James', however, marked the be¬ 
ginning of a growth that was to be described in 
1878 as "unexampled in the history of the 
Church.’’ 

Thirty years later, when the newly installed 
first Ordinary of the See of Brooklyn, Bishop 
John Loughlin, took stock of the physical assets 
of his Diocese, he found less than 25 churches, 
more than a fifth of them not yet dedicated or 
only in the process of erection. For assistants he 


had 23 priests—one less than the number or¬ 
dained for Brooklyn from our diocesan seminary 
this year—a few Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of 
St. Dominic—four of them—and the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools who commuted daily by 
ferry from Manhattan. Five churches had schools 
attached and these were maintained only with 
the greatest difficulty. 

Today, one hundred years later, the Diocese 
of Brooklyn has over 315 parishes, with addi¬ 
tional missions, served by more than 1,400 
priests. There are about 5,200 Sisters of 43 Con¬ 
gregations and more than 360 Brothers of seven 
Communities. More than 200 parishes have 
their own elementary schools and several their 
own high schools. These are supplemented by 45 
elementary and private and diocesan high 
schools. Bishop Loughlin’s 40,000 Catholics 
have multiplied to nearly 1,400,000. 

The first recorded Mass on Long Island was 
in 1820 or 1821, but the possibility exists that 

A Portrayal 
on Which 

priests had ottered the Holy Sacrifice prior to 
that time. Mass may have been celebrated here 
even by St. Brendan and his band of friars dur¬ 
ing their seven-year journey early in the Sixth 
Century or by priests accompanying the Cath¬ 
olic Icelanders in the Eleventh or Twelfth Cen¬ 
turies, but the evidence evades historians. Per¬ 
haps, too, Mass was offered on our shores by 
priests with Italian and Portuguese explorers in 
the early 16th Century. Incidentally, one of the 
latter, according to some historians, named 
Long Island “Isle of the Apostles,’’ because it 
was sighted June 29, 1534, the Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul. The authenticity of the appellation 
has been questioned, but it may well be pre¬ 
served, even as a legend, for the growth of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn truly rivals that of the 
Church in Apostolic times. Again, other Cath¬ 
olic names have disappeared under the influ 
ence of anti-Catholicism, among them the Lake 
of the Blessed Sacrament (Lake George) and 
the River of St. Anthony (Hudson River). 

Jesuits Were Early on Our Island 

The Jesuit Father Simon LeMoyne, famous 
missioner among the Iroquois, visited New York 
in the 17th Century and may have crossed the 
East River and offered Mass here, as may have 
Jesuits during the five-year tenure of Thomas 
Dongan as Governor of New York. Dongan, en 
route to his post from New England, crossed the 
Sound and traveled the length of the island 
with his chaplain, Father Thomas Harvey, S.J. 
After his recall, he retired to his estate at Hemp¬ 
stead, perhaps accompanied by a chaplain. 

Other known evidences of Catholicism were 
the confinement 6f the French Jesuit mission¬ 
ary, Father Peter de Mareuil, as a prisoner of 
war in Flatbush from 1709 to 1711, the landing 
of a colony of Acadians on eastern Long Island 
in 1756 and the presence of predominantly 
Catholic Hessian and Maryland troops during 
the Revolutionary War. 

The first parish church for Brooklyn Cath 
olics in the early 1800's was St. Peter’s in down- 
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town Manhattan, which was erected in 1785. 
Brooklyn-born John Cardinal McCloskey later 
recalled crossing the East River “not in elegant 
and graceful steamers as now (1868), but in an 
old and dingy horse boat; going, led by the hand 
of tender and loving parents, to assist at the 
Sacrifice of the Mass in the old brick church of 
St. Peter’s in Barclay St.” 

The first Ordinary appointed with jurisdic¬ 
tion over what is now the Diocese of Brooklyn 
occupied the See of Baltimore: Bishop, later 
Archbishop, John Carroll, S.J., of a family 
prominent in American history. His selection is 
said to have been made with the approval of 
Benjamin Franklin. A native of Maryland, 
Bishop Carroll was consecrated August 15, 1790. 
He died in 1815 at the age of 80. 

Brooklyn became part of the Diocese of New 
York when the latter was erected in 1808. The 
first bishop of the See, the Dominican Richard 
Luke Concanen, was consecrated in Rome the 


Bulger—the first priest to be ordained in New 
York (1820)—Awly McAuley and Michael Gor¬ 
man. Father James McKenna, whose grave may 
be seen in St. James’ churchyard, resided in 
Brooklyn with relatives. He offered Mass for 
the small community of Catholics and assisted 
them in raising funds for their first church. Each 
of these, including Father Lariscy, died during 
1824—the year following the dedication of St. 
James’. However, to the villagers “Rev. Dr. 
Power (was) our first friend and remained such 
to the last; he frequently came over and cele¬ 
brated Mass and preached for us in private 
houses and elsewhere, Winter and Summer, and 
sent clergymen over whenever it was possible to 
do so.” Father John Power was later to be Vicar 
General and administrator of the Diocese of 
New York. Mass was usually celebrated in Dan¬ 
iel Dempsey’s Blooming Grove Garden on Ful¬ 
ton St., opposite Concordat. 

Having Mass in their village stirred in the 


of the Early Formations 
Our Diocese Was Erected 



same year, but, due to the Napoleonic wars, 
never reached New York, dying in Naples in 
1810. Meanwhile, Archbishop Carroll had 
named the famous Jesuit Anthony Kohlmann as 
administrator of the diocese and its two 
churches, St. Peter’s in Manhattan and St. 
Mary’s in Albany. 

It was not until the freedom of Pope Pius VII 
from French captivity in 1814 that Father John 
Connolly, another Dominican, was consecrated 
for New York. Parish life in Brooklyn came into 
being under his pastoral guidance in 1822, al¬ 
though it was to be more than thirty years be¬ 
fore the Diocese would be established. 

The First Recorded Mass 

In 1822, the boundaries of the Village of 
Brooklyn, which had been incorporated six 
years before, extended, roughly, from the Upper 
Bay along what is now Atlantic Ave., to near 
Smith St., thence northeast to the corner of the 
present Navy Yard. Of the population of ap¬ 
proximately 6,000, only about seventy families 
were Catholic. Many of the latter were poor, the 
rest of moderate means. 

Father Philip Lariscy, an Augustinian, “cele¬ 
brated the first Mass at the residence of Mr. 
(William) Purcell, N. E. corner of York and 
Gold Streets,” according to early records, which 
do not mention the year, presumably 1820 or 
1821. Priests who served the spiritual needs of 
Brooklyn Catholics included Fathers Richard 


hearts of Brooklyn Catholics a yearning for 
their own church as well. Thus, on January 1, 
1822, Peter Turner, at that time a grocer at 59 
Front St., later a master gun carriage maker at 
the Navy Yard and father of a future Vicar Gen¬ 
eral of the Diocese, issued a “circular” which 
initiated the organization of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Society six days later. 

The historic document was inscribed on a 
sheet of foolscap, on the reverse side of which 
were written the minutes qJ the first meeting 
on January 7. The text is included here not only 
because it is essential to any histor*y_ of the Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn, but also to inspire Catholics of 
our and future generations. It follows: 

“Brooklyn, January 1st, 1822. 

“The following Circular was addressed to 
Wm. Purcell, James McLaughlin, and several 
other Catholic Inhabitants of the Village by 
Peter Turner on the above date: 

“ ‘Whatever we do in word or in work, let us 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ: 
giving thanks to God the Father through Him. 

“ ‘Therefore, in the name of the Lord,—and 
with the advice and consent of the Right Revd. 
Bishop, Let the Catholics of Brooklyn having 
common Interests to pursue, and wants to re¬ 
lieve, establish an Association the Better to at¬ 
tain these desirable objects. 

“ ‘In the first place, we want our children 
instructed in the (Continued on page 23) 



THE PURCELL RESIDENCE (top), 
scene of the first Mass in the village of 
Brooklyn, as it appears today. On the 
right is St. George’s Lithuanian Church 

OLD ST. JAMES’—(middle) A sketch 
of the first Catholic church erected on 
the "Isle of the Apostles.” Below is the 
present St. James’ Pro-Cathedral 
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'n the 300th Anniversary of the City of 
New York, Father Knickerbocker extends 
most sincere congratulations 
and best wishes to 

The Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy; 
Archbishop—Bishop of 
Brooklyn upon the occasion 
of the 100th Anniversary of 
the Diocese of Brooklyn. 



JACOB RUPPERT 
New York City 
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ROWBOATS or a horse-driven ferry across 
the East River were the only means of our 
early Catholics to travel to St. Peter’s on 
Barclay Street to be present at Sunday Mass 


principles of our Holy Religion, we 
want more convenience in hearing the 
Word of God ourselves. 

“ ‘In fact we want a Church, a Pastor, 
and a place for Interment:—all of 
which with the assistance of Divine 
Providence, we have every reason to ex¬ 
pect by forming ourselves into a well 
regulated Society:—and as we have not 
only cheerfully assisted in Building the 
Churches in this Diocese, from time to 
time, but nearly all the Churches in the 
United States lately erected, we have 
every reason to expect the Cheerful as¬ 
sistance of the Laity, as well as the 
Right Revd. the Bishop and all his 
Clergy.’ ” 

Membership Was Representative 

The first officers of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Society were: George S. Wise, Jr., 
purser at the Navy Yard, president; 
Mr. Purcell, a tavern keeper, treasurer; 
Mr. Turner, secretary, and John Kenny, 
Nicholas Stafford, Dennis Cosgrove and 
Jeremiah Mahoney, trustees. The mem¬ 
bership was composed of people of all 
(lasses of life, including Dr. Quinton 
M. Sullivan and his widowed mother 
Mary; James Rose, tavern keeper; 
George McCloskey, milkman; Darby 
Dawson, stevedore; Patrick Freel, coop¬ 
er; James Freel, distiller; Patrick Scan- 
lan, milkman; Hugh Mallon, grocer; 
Andre Parmentier, florist; James Harp¬ 
er, carpenter; James Furey, furrier, and 
Thomas Young, engineer. 

Like St. Joseph, these pioneers left 
scant records of their zeal for posterity. 
George McCloskey, we know, hawked 
milk through the village, with two 
buckets balanced from a yoke across his 
shoulders. He gave three illustrious 
sons to the Church: William George, 
first rector of the North American Col¬ 
lege, Rome, and later Bishop of Louis¬ 
ville, Ky.; John, president of Mount St. 


Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., and 
George, for 22 years pastor of Nativity 
Church, Manhattan, and later Vicar 
General to his brother at Louisville. 

Mr. Parmentier was one of the most 
noted horticulturists of his day. His 
widow and two daughters, whose story 
is told in another column, were among 
the greatest benefactors of the early 
church in Brooklyn. His elder- daugh¬ 
ter, Adele, was married to Edward 
Bayer at the first Nuptial Mass at St. 
Paul’s Church. At the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard a plaque, designed by William 
Harper Bennett, describes her as “the 
Guardian Angel of the Sailors” for 
forty years. The inscription reads: 

“Madame Adele Bayer, known by all 
in the Navy Yard, was most instru¬ 
mental in furthering the great charity 
of aiding and assisting our enlisted men 
at a time when comparatively little at¬ 
tention was paid to their spiritual wel¬ 
fare. Both the sick and well seemed to 
have received equal attention from her, 
and she left behind her a veritable army 
of friends who honor her for her great 
charities and good deeds.” She died 
January 22, 1892. 

Mr. Wise was a religious, social and 
political leader, but his primary loves 
appear to have been charity, in all its 
aspects, and St. James’ parish. He died 
November 20, 1824, at the age of 35. 

The fruition of faith and steadfast¬ 
ness of our first seventy families came 
on March 1, 1822, when, with the en¬ 
couragement of Bishop Connolly, they 
purchased four lots on Chapel St., east 
of Jay St., for $800. On April 25, the 
Bishop of New York himself blessed 
the ground and Father Bulger preached 
the sermon. 

The cornerstone for the first Catholic 
church on Long Island, and the sixth in 
New York State, was laid the Feast of 
St. James the Greater, July 25, 1822. 
(Earlier churches were St. Peter, Man¬ 
hattan; St. Mary, Albany; St. Patrick, 
Manhattan; St. James, Carthage, and 
St. John, Utica.) 

The Building Progressed Slowly 

“The building progressed slowly 
without the aid of a clergyman,” ac¬ 
cording to the parish records, but by 
June, 1823, th e villagers informed the 
bishop their church “w T as ready for con¬ 
secration as far as we are able to make 
it so” and they asked “for a priest to 
be assigned to them.” On August 28, 
1823, the cradle of Catholicism on our 
island was blessed by Bishop Connolly 
and Dr. Power, “our first friend,” de¬ 
livered the sermon. As most beginnings, 
it was humble, but- so was the little 


OLD ST. PETER’S in lower Manhattan was the first parish church for Brooklynites 


FIRST WITH JURISDICTION over our 
island were, left to right, Archbishop Car- 
roll of Baltimore and Bishops Concanen— 
who never saw his See—and Connolly of 
the Diocese of New York. 


St. Peter’s and Father McKenna had to 
provide the spiritual care for the 
Brooklyn Catholics. 

Bishop Connolly’s episcopal career 
of problems and troubles ended Febru¬ 
ary 6, 1825. The progress he had seen 
must have appeared to him meager. 
The evil of trusteeism and even the 
threat of group apostacy plagued his 
later years. His priests were few and 
vocatibns were fewer. He lived poverty. 
But his zeal to promote the interests 
of Christ’s Church was never daunted 
nor did it ever cool. Bishop Connolly 
did the spade work that had to be done, 
clearing and making easier the way for 
his successors. History has confirmed 
that he served his God well. 

Father Power, as administrator of the 
Diocese of New York, assigned Father 
John Farnan, who had been serving up¬ 
state, to St. James’ in April, 1825. O r ' 
dained in 1812, he had come to the 
United States from Ireland six years 
later. He was “the first resident clergy¬ 
man . . . and received $600 a year and 
house and rent free.” He resided first 
on Sands St., and then at 88 Jay St., 
until 1827, when he built a brick rectory 
opposite the church on the site of the 
present Concord Village housing proj¬ 
ect. An adjoining addition was built 
in 1832 as a convent for the Sisters 


home in Nazareth 1,800 years earlier. 

The following month it was an¬ 
nounced that more than $1,700 had 
been spent on the church and cemetery 
and a loan of $3,000 was secured to 
finish the interior. What the latter sum 
represented to the village Catholics 
may be gathered from a notation in the 
parish records: “April 3rd, 1825, col¬ 
lected in the church by Patrick Scanlan, 

But the request for a priest would 
not be fulfilled by Bishop Connolly in 
his lifetime. One was sought from Bos- 
'Ton and another from Ireland, but 
neither could come. The clergy from 
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was to blaze the trail eastward into 
Queens County. In the Fall of 1826, a 
group of Flushing Catholics went to 
Brooklyn to petition the pastor of St. 
James’ for spiritual ministrations in 
their community of about 2,000 people. 
A few days later, he mounted a horse 
and rode to Flushing, where he was 
greeted by a group at Miss Von Volzer’s 
millinery shop on Main St., near Wash¬ 
ington St. He heard Confessions and. 
the following day offered the Holy Sac¬ 
rifice of the Mass in the presence of a 
dozen devout people. It was the first 
mission established in Queens County. 

Father Farnan assured the pioneer 
congregation of what was to be St. 
Michael’s parish that a priest would be 
sent to them regularly. The promise 
was kept by him and by his successor, 
Father John Walsh, and the latter’s 
assistants, Fathers James Dougherty and 
Patrick Moran, later to be the first Vicar 
General of the Diocese of Newark. Fur¬ 
ther, they forged even farther eastward, 
as far as Sag Harbor and the Hamptons. 

Used Hell Gate Ferry from Harlem 

For nearly a decade, spiritual care for 
Catholics on Long Island, outside of St. 
James’ parish, was irregular and spo¬ 
radic. But in 1835, Bishop Dubois as¬ 
signed Father Michael Curran, pastor 
of St. Paul’s, Harlem, to serve the scat¬ 
tered Catholics in Nassau and Suffolk. 
In 1838, the Augustinian Fathers Nicho¬ 
las and James O’Donnell began their 
apostolate from St. Paul’s in Brooklyn. 
It was, therefore, less than 120 years ago 
that the amazing development of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn actually began to 
take form. 

Father Curran crossed Hell Gate 
ferry to reach his mission base in As¬ 
toria. He lost no time in organizing the 
existing nucleus in Flushing and he 
encouraged the parishioners to pur¬ 
chase a house and later, in 1841, prop- 
ery for the first St. Michael’s Church, 
which was dedicated July 10 of the fol¬ 
lowing year by Bishop Hughes. He of¬ 
fered Mass monthly at Flushing, West- 
bury and Far Rockaway. But the prin¬ 
cipal work of Father Curran was to 
the east and fragmentary records of his 
search for souls are to be found as far 
as Southold, Riverhead, Sag Harbor 
and dozens of other Suffolk communi¬ 
ties. A hint of what he and his fellow 
miSsioners endured may be surmised 
from the following newspaper account 
of his reception in Southold in 1843, 
when he went to perform a marriage 
ceremony for a young Irish couple: 

“This lamented clergyman ... seems 
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The rectory was to be the residence of 
Bishop Loughlin for 35 years. 

Described as a “young and agreeable 
man with pleasing manners,” Father 
Farnan demonstrated that a “resident 
clergyman” was truly the need at St. 
James’. He welded the Brooklyn Catho¬ 
lics into a strong unit which afforded 
the strength that would be needed by 
the infant parish when he was sus¬ 
pended in 1829. 

Time has, perhaps tnercifully, blur¬ 
red the details of his suspension and of 
most of his activities until 1847, ^hen 
Bishop Hughes permitted him to re¬ 
sume his priestly duties in Detroit, 
where he died November 19, 1849. 
More will be said later of his attempt to 
set up an Independent Catholic Church 
in the village. 

It was Father Farnan, however, who 


THE INDEFATIGABLE Fathers Nicholas 
(above) and James O’Donnell, O.S.A. 


to have been the first priest ever seen 
in Southold, and at his first visit was re¬ 
fused even a night’s lodging in the vil¬ 
lage; but with difficulty he procured 
shelter in a farm house through the in¬ 
tercession of an Irish pedlar. At a sub¬ 
sequent visit he was allowed to sleep 
in the hallway of the hotel with the 
boards for his bed and his carpet-bag 
for a pillow.” 

Father Curran died as pastor of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Church, Astor¬ 
ia, November 23, 1856. 

A resident pastor of St. Michael’s in 
Flushing was not to be until 1848, when 
Bishop Hughes appointed Father Denis 
Wheeler. The latter’s successor, Father 
John McMahon, opened the first Catho¬ 
lic school in Queens County in 1851. 
The project appeared, to some, to be 
destined to failure, but it was deemed 
necessary to save the Catholic children 
from the strong influence of Protestant¬ 
ism that pervaded the public schools. 


IN PRE-DIOCESAN DAYS—Business cen¬ 
ters of Jamaica (left) and Flushing when 
Father Michael Curran served Queens 


Within a short time 300 pupils were 
enrolled. In 1854, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph took over the school. 

Two other parishes from which the 
scattered Catholics in Nassau and Suf¬ 
folk received spiritual nourishment 
were our Lady of Mount Carmel (called 
St. John’s in the early days), Astoria, 
and St. Monica’s in Jamaica. The first 
church in Astoria was built in 1841. At 
the time of Father Curran’s appoint¬ 
ment as pastor two years later, the 
congregation consisted of 14 persons, 
according to the Catholic historian 
Thomas F. Meehan. 

St. Monica's was established by the 
Augustinian Father James O’Donnell, 
whose base was at St. Paul’s in Brook- 


EARLY BENEFACTORS—The charity of 
Andre and Sylvia Parmentier was carried 
on by their daughters, Rosine (standing) 
and Adele, and the latter’s husband, 
Edward Bayer in the 1800’s 















lyn, where he served with his cousin. 
Father Nicholas O’Donnell, O.S.A. 
About 1840, Father James directed the 
building of a small frame structure that 
was the first to be erected in Queens 
for the specific purpose of serving as a 
Catholic church. Prior to its erection. 
Mass had been offered either in a pri¬ 
vate residence or in a tent. In those 
days. Mass was offered but once a 
month, for the charges of Father 
O’Donnell and his confreres were wide¬ 
ly scattered. 

St. Paul’s had been founded in 1836 
on property donated by Cornelius 
Heeney—the same property that had 
been rejected as a gift 13 years earlier 
by th$ organizers of St. James’ parish 
because it was too far from the village. 
One of the founders of the latter parish, 
James Harper, was the contractor for 
the new church. On December 14, 1836, 
as it neared completion, it was demol¬ 
ished during a storm of hurricane vio¬ 
lence. The disaster almost ruined Mr. 
Harper financially, but he set out im¬ 
mediately to clear the wreckage and 
begin the new edifice. The latter, of 
brick and of Gothic architecture, was 
dedicated by Bishop Dubois, with Co¬ 
adjutor .Bishop Hughes delivering the 
sermon, January 21, 1838. 

Start of a Career of Generosity 

The biography of Mr. Heeney ap¬ 
pears on another page, but further brief 
comment upon his contribution to the 
Diocese should be made at this point. 
His purpose in life appears to have 
been to influence the Bishop of New 
York to accept his gifts for churches, 
schools, orphanages and even a semi¬ 
nary. His spirit of charity may have 
stemmed from an experience in 1784, 
when the ship on which he was travel¬ 
ing to America was struck by lightning 
and wrecked at the mouth of the Dela¬ 
ware River. Some oystermen, dredging 
nearby, brought the passengers to shore, 
but demanded one dollar from each. 
Mr. Heeney had no money at all, A 
Quaker, standing nearby, witnessed his 
plight and gave him the dollar. The 





WILLIAMSBURGH back in the 185 0’s 


grateful survivor asked the name of his 
benefactor that he might repay him 
later. The reply he received was: 

“Whenever thou seeest a fellow crea¬ 
ture in want of a dollar, as thou art 
now, give it to him, and thou shalt have 
repaid me.” * 

Mr. Heeney amply repaid him. The 
total of his donations to the Church and 
to charities are known only to God. 

When the seminary established by 
Bishop Dubois at Nyack, N.Y., was de¬ 
stroyed by fire, Mr. Heeney offered a 
site adjoining St. Paul’s Church. Early 
hopes were bright as stone from the 
Nyack ruins were hauled to Brooklyn. 
A difference occurred, however, over 
the transferral of the deed and Bishop 
Dubois abandoned the idea. The stone 
was later used in the construction of 
St. Paul’s Orphanage. 

A word of interest concerning St. 


Paul’s. Its church is the single Catholic 
arch of stone in New York State span¬ 
ning the past 115 years. Other churches 
were dedicated earlier, but they were 
either entirely reconstructed, as St. 
James’, or were demolished or displaced 
as the congregations grew. 

Father Richard Waters, an assistant 
at St. James’, was the first pastor of St. 
Paul’s. He was Irish-born and the 
trustees of the latter church in 1837 re¬ 
fused to accept the appointee of Bishop 
Dubois, the American-born future Car¬ 
dinal McCloskey. Such was trusteeism. 
About fifteen months later, however, 
the trustees themselves turned against 
Father Waters, oanished him and ap¬ 
pealed to the bishop for a new pastor. 
The able and reliable Augustinian, 
Father Nicholas O’Donnell, was given 



SHAD FISHERMEN off Fort Hamilton 

the pastorate, but he was acting head of 
the American branch of his Order at the 
time and it was 1839 before he was' able 
to come to Brooklyn. When he did he 
found a parish that extended as far 
as Fort Hamilton, Queens and Green- 
point. One would imagine that would 
be sufficient territory for Father Nicho¬ 
las, his cousin Father James and the 
pastor’s nephew, Father William P. 
Hogan. But the need, as the pioneers 
saw it, was to bring the Sacraments to 
as many Catholics as possible and not 
to concentrate upon the few. 

From St. Paul’s, the three mission „ 
bases in Queens and St. Patrick’s in 
Huntington were to come the priests 
who were to lay the foundations of 
the Church in eastern Long Island. 
They were the Fathers O’Donnell and 
Fathers Curran, John McCarthy, An¬ 
thony Farley, John McGinniss and 
Jeremiah Crowley. 

We may pause here to call attention 
to the divergencies in the spelling of 
the names of our early priests. The 
name of Father McGinniss, for exam¬ 
ple, is recorded in “Priests and Parishes 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn” as John, 
Edward and James and Maginnis, Mc¬ 
Ginnis and McGuiness. A newspaper 
item in 1876 has Magennis. On his 


tombstone at Niagara University it is 
John McGinniss. Other data in this 
story has likewise been the subject of 
controversy among earlier historians. 
Our pioneer priests were obviously 
more concerned with saving souls than 
with checking the spelling of their 
names in the press. 

Since the priests mentioned above 
—all Irish-born, incidentally—will be 
mentioned in connection with many 
Long Island communities, a word may 
be said of them here. Unfortunately, 
early records are either scanty or non¬ 
existent in too many instances. Then, 
too, the daily hardships and travels un¬ 
dergone for the greater glory of God 
are, as they were intended to be, re¬ 
corded only in the annals of Heaven. 

Masses Few and Far Between 

The name of Father McCarthy is 
mentioned without comment in the his¬ 
tories of numerous settlements through¬ 
out the island except in rare instances, 
such as. when he was “compelled to fly 
for his fife through the woods in the 
western part of the (Suffolk) county, 
merely for being a priest,” or when, in 
1855, “he built a poor, little frame 
church in Greenport—a village five 
miles from Southold—so that the Catho¬ 
lics of Southold could at length hear 
Mass in a,church, though still but once 
in two or three months.” 

Father Farley served upstate from his 
ordination in 1843 to 1 ^54- He was then 
assigned to St. Monica’s in Jamaica and 
the Long Island missions, which he 
served until his death in December, 
1890, at the age of 76. 

Father Crowley served the Catholics 
from Long Island Sound to Great 
South Bay for 35 years from his pas¬ 
torate at Huntington, traveling usually 
in a carriage drawn by two black horses. 
In 1895 he was named pastor emeritus 
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ST. PAUL’S Church (left) and school as 
sketched in the "Brooklyn Examiner,” 1886 

of St. Ambrose Church, Brooklyn, 
where he died August 26, 1902, at the 
age of 68. 

Prior to the advent of Father Crow¬ 
ley, the Catholics at Huntington were 
ministered to by Father James O’Don¬ 
nell in the early 1840’s. Others to follow 
him were Fathers Curran, McGinniss, 
McCarthy and Michael O’Neil. Mass 
was offered first at the residence of 
Michael Hoban, on Main St., near Sab¬ 
bath Day Path. A colonial-style, one 
and a half story farmhouse, it was 
removed in 1915. The first Mass in the 
first church, a small building on the 
West Neck-Cold Spring Harbor Road, 
was offered on the Feast of the Assump¬ 
tion, 1849. 

Father Crowley came to Huntington 
shortly after his ordination in Ireland 
in i860. His record of service to Long 
Island Catholics is a glorious one. At 
the centennial celebration of St. Pat¬ 
rick’s parish, Smithtown, Father Wil¬ 
liam J. Clark, S.J., recalled “when 
Father Crowley used in say Mass at 
Cold Spring Harbor, then drive those 
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18 miles to Smithtown, sometimes in a 
blinding snowstorm, and come into a 
cold, half-heated church to say Mass for 
which we had been waiting a month.” 

Before entering upon the history of 
the missions, churches and parishes in 
eastern Long Island, a word about the 
use of the term “founding” wilh rela- 
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tion to a parish should be given. Many 
present-day pastors of parishes wi ll 
foundations in the early days face the 
problem of deciding, for the purpose 
of anniversary celebrations, when the 
parish was “founded” and who was the 
“founder.” In more recent years, a 
priest has been assigned to found a 
parish on such and such a date. But in 
the middle 1800’s the matter was not 
so easily disposed of. In the case of St. 
Charles Borromeo’s, Brooklyn, Bishop 
Hughes assigned Father Charles Pise to 
establish the parish in 1849. 1° the case 
of St. James', however, the people had 
asked for a priest in 1822 and different 
ones were sent to offer Mass with a de¬ 
gree of regularity; the church was fin¬ 
ished in 1823, but the first resident pas¬ 
tor was not named until 1825. When 
was the parish founded? With regular 
Mass? With the construction of a 
church? With a resident pastor? As in 
the case of St. James’, the formal 
“founding” of many of the Long Island 
parishes is a matter of conjecture. 

Catholicism on eastern Long Island 


began in Sag Harbor, now a quiet, love¬ 
ly village, but in the early 19th Cen¬ 
tury a bustling community of more than 
3,000 persons living on a thriving whal¬ 
ing industry. The no more than 15 
Catholic families, who belonged to the 
lowest income group, were regarded 
with contempt by the majority of the 
villagers and with only charitable tol¬ 
eration by the rest. No priest had ever 
visited them, although it was rumored 
such an “animal” had passed through 
at one time to visit a dying Catholic at 
Easthampton. 

Synonymous with Catholicism at Sag 
Harbor is the name of Michael Burke, 
whose residence, which still stands on 


Annually Mr. Burke would journey 
to New York on business for his em¬ 
ployers, William R. Mulford and W. R. 
Sleight, both non-Catholics and leaders 
in the village. On each occasion he 
would stop in to see Bishop Dubois to 
plead that “my poor brethren” be sent 
a priest that they might, at least, make 
their Easter duty. But the good bishop 
had too few priests to attend to Manhat¬ 
tan, Brooklyn, New Jersey and upper 
New York State, much less to send to a 
village that by stage coach was three 
days from Fulton Ferry. 


senior member of his firm, Mr. Mulford, 
with a scheme that the latter buy the 
property and resell it to him. The deal 
was consummated at a cost of $1,052.50. 

But more than real estate was in¬ 
volved. The transaction marked the be¬ 
ginning of the end of bigotry. Mr. Mul¬ 
ford and Mr. Sleight, both Protestants, 
headed’the committee in charge of the 



Scenes portrayed on this pictorial 
map convey a capsule story of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn as Bishop 
Loughlin found it in the early 
1850 ’s. Travel was a hardship, yet 
our pioneer priests sought unselfishly 
to reach each little isolated group 
of Catholics to bring them the Sac¬ 
raments. The fruits of their labors 
could not possibly have been visu¬ 
alized by them in days when the 
spiritual soil of our island must 
have appeared arid and unproduc¬ 
tive. Yet today churches, schools 
and charitable institutions flourish 
and multiply as the Faith is ex¬ 
tended and intensified. 


Burke St. in the village of today, was 
the place where the first Mass in the 
community was offered. A cask maker 
of some means, Mr. Burke each Sunday 
congregated the Catholics in his home. 
He would read the Epistle and the Gos¬ 
pel of the day and a portion from a 
book of sermons or from “Gobinet’s In¬ 
structions,” the members of the parish 
in embryo would then recite the Rosary 
and join in the Litany of the Saints and 
other prayers. 


A. ST. JAMES 

B. ST. PAUL 

C. SS. PETER AND PAUL 

D. HOLY TRINITY 

E. ASSUMPTION 

F. HOLY CROSS 

G. ST. PATRICK, Kent Avenue 

H. ST. JOHN the Evangelist 

I. ST. PATRICK, Fort Hamilton 

J. IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION 

K. ST. CHARLES BORROMEO 

L. ST. JOSEPH 

M. ST. FRANCIS-in-the-Fields 

N. ST. BENEDICT 

O. ST. BONIFACE 


Sag Harbor’s beginning as a parish 
may be said to have begun in 1832, for 
it was in that year that Father Patrick 
Moran, of St. James’ Church in Brook¬ 
lyn, traveled to the village, heard Con¬ 
fessions, administered the Sacraments 
and celebrated Mass at Mr. Burke’s resi¬ 
dence. No one has recorded—if it could 
be—the joy of those isolated Catholics 
on that memorable day. It was to be two 
years before Mass was again offered, this 
time by a New York priest whose name 
is unrecorded. All that is known is that 
he was on his way to visit a dying person 
on Shelter Island. 

Example of Determined Spirit 

During the rest of the 1830’s, it is pos¬ 
sible that Father Walsh or one of his as¬ 
sistants at St. James' attended the vil¬ 
lage, but, aside from a visit by Father 
William Quarter (later Bishop of Chi¬ 
cago) in 1835, no Mass was recorded un¬ 
til 1840, when Father Andrew Byrne, of 
St. James’ Church, Manhattan, and lat¬ 
er Bishop of Little Rock, Ark., cele¬ 
brated Mass—and in a church! 

The story of St. Andrew’s Church- 
Father Byrne may have suggested the 
patron saint—exemplifies a determined 
spirit Catholics of our generation, with 
its conveniences and comforts, may 
profitably ponder. In 1835, the Sag Har¬ 
bor Methodists built a larger church 
and placed their former meeting house 
up for sale. Mr. Burke, like the Catho¬ 
lics at St. James’, reasoned that if the 
village had a church, Bishop Dubois 
would find a priest. But he was also con¬ 
scious of the realistic fact that the own¬ 
ers would prefer to have the building 
used for any other purpose than for a 
Catholic church. He approached the 


campaign to raise funds for the first 
Catholic church in Sag Harbor. 

Father Byrne made two other visits to 
the enterprising parish. On the last, he 
presented the parishioners with an altar 
missal with the name of St. Andrew’s 
Church inscribed on its cover. 

It was to be 1859, however, before the 
Sag Harbor Catholics were to receive 
their first resident pastor, the Holland- 
born Father Joseph Brunemann, a 
Franciscan friar, who was to use the vil¬ 
lage as a base of missionary operations 
until 1868, when he was transferred to 
Far Rockaway, where he ended his 
glorious missionary career on Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1874. 

Was Nothing But the Four Walls 

Between Sag Harbor and Jamaica in 
the early 1830's were scattered many 
isolated communities of Catholics, such 
as the Fishers, Burns, McGinleys, Cun¬ 
ninghams, Commiskeys, Kellys, Dona¬ 
hues and Haggertys in Hauppage, south 
of Smithtown. They sought safety to¬ 
gether in an area of black bigotry which 
was to persist for many years. No priests 
came to provide the Hauppage Catho¬ 
lics with spiritual sustenance and the 
latter hesitated to ask Bishop Dubois to 
send one, for they did not deem their 
humble cabins worthy of being the site 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, al¬ 
though a fragmentary report indicates 
Mass was offered at the Fisher home¬ 
stead in 1835. Likewise, the “History of 
Suffolk County” says that Masses had 
been offered at the homes of Thomas 
and Patrick Burns, John and Patrick 
Fisher and Cornelius Haggerty. 

In 1840, however, Hauppage boasted 
the only Catholic church between Sag 
Harbor and Jamaica. Father Clark, in 
the sermon cited above, describes it 

THE FULTON FERRY to Brooklyn 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CONSECRATION 


IMPOSING CEREMONIES. 


THREE BISHOPS CONSECRATED BY TH6 
PAPAL NUNCIO. 


SERMON OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 

The imposing ceremony of the consecration of (he flute 
newly elected Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church- a 
Rt. Rev. Dr. John Loughlin, Bishop of the lately mm 
Diocese of Brooklyn; the Rt. Iter. James R. Bailey, B«|. 
op of the Diocese of Newark; and the Rt *Rev. Locrii th 
Goesbeiand, Bishop of the Diooeee of BorihigtoQ, y u 
took place, with the angnat ceremonies incident is sooh * 
ecclesiastical event, at St. Patrick's Cathedral, Mulbwr j* 
on Sunday morning. His Excellency, Monsignor 
Apostolic Nuncio to Brazil, a number of Bishops, aa4 * 
largejmmbcr of Priests participated in the oeremoniss; m* 
the large edifice was thronged with spectators—to many of 
whom it was a novel proceeding. The pontifical procession 
the display of clerical attire, the imposition of hands—% 
essential rite by which, according to the Roman Cathofe 
faith, the power of the Episcopacy is communicated; tfe 
delivery of the emblems of pastoral authority to the a* 
Bishops; the solemn chanting by the choir in the cham^ 
and the sacred marie of the chorus, together with fi* 
other ceremonies of the occasion, constituted a seem if 
much interest. 

As early as 8 o’clock the streets in the vicinity of ^ 
Cathedral began to assume an animated appearance, mi 
long before the services commenced, were thronged with 
eager spectators. The windows and roofs of someo'tfct 
homes in the vicinity, and ohtcr available points, wweec* 
cupii d by those who wished to view the procession. 
men, to ibe number of«l>ou f two hundred, 
fount Cburcbct*, but mostly of the Society of St. Vincent h 
Paul, connected with the Cathedral, were drawn up in 
lines extending from the door of the Archi Episcopal 
dendfe (of. Archbishop Hughes) through Mulberry ani 
Prince sts., and nearly to the entrance of the Cathedral it 
Mott at. These young men wore upon the breast a row* 
of green and white. There were detachments of the Foa* 
teenth Ward Police under Lieut. O’Brien, and of the Sink 
Jj^jdPolk^mder Capt. Fiertv^nircsent. engaged in 


A 

HEADLINE 

FOR 

HISTORY 

A century ago, on October 31,1853, the New York 
Tribune ran a four-column news story—the open¬ 
ing paragraphs of which are reprinted here. 

At the time of the consecration of Bishop Loughlin 
as first Bishop of Brooklyn (along with Bishop 
Bailey of Newark and Bishop Goesbriand of 
Montpelier), Brooklyn was a community of 
140,000. 

Since then, Brooklyn has grown to a community 
of 2,738,175, and the Diocese of Brooklyn, now 
spanning Kings, Queens, Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, numbers 1,391,714 members. 

To report the day-to-day growth—spiritual and 
temporal—of a nation for more than a century, is 
a privilege that has been accorded, few publica¬ 
tions—a privilege of which the Herald Tribune is 
naturally proud. 

To the Diocese of Brooklyn, now entering its 
second century, the Herald Tribune extends its 
wishes for another hundred years of rich blessings. 
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thus: “It was nothing but the four walls 
of a little cabin about thirty feet wide 
by forty feet long ... It had no pews; 
nothing but a few hemlock boards, 
planed on one side, which served as 
seats without backs." Coadjutor Bishop 
Hughes made the long journey from 
New York to dedicate the church on St. 
Patrick’s day of that year. 

The priests who attended the Haup- 
page faithful were of the same heroic 
and apostolic band whose names should 
be household words of inspiration for 
every Catholic on Long Island. In the 
late 1830’s, Father Walsh came from St. 
James’ and Father James O’Donnell 
from St. Paul’s. From 1842, Father Cur¬ 
ran included the Hauppage-Smithtown 
area in his many mission stops. Later 
came Fathers McGinniss, McCarthy and 
Crowley. These men were able to visit 
Hauppage only “occasionally," but the 
people understood and knew their 
priests could do no more. The latter lit¬ 
erally spent themselves for Christ. Fa¬ 
thers McGinniss and Curran died in 
their late forties’, Father Kruncmann at 
52 and Father O’Donnell at 56. 

In Nassau, the first Mass is said to 
have been ollered in i8|o—for four 
adults and three children—m the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Benin d Powers. 
Whether the site of the residence was 
nearer Westbury or Hempstead is not 
clear from a perusal of the earlier his¬ 
torians. The celebrant was Father 
James O’Donnell. In 1851, a Westbury 
farmhouse was converted into the first 
St. Brigid’s Church, with the encour¬ 
agement of Father McGinniss. Bishop 
Loughlin was to dedicate it in 1856 as 
the first church in Nassau County. 

The German Catholic farmers in 
Foster’s Meadow, now Flmont, did not 
have a church, but they had the unusual 
privilege of attending Mass in a parlor 



FIRST STRUCTURE to be erected as a 
Catholic church in Queens was St. Monica’s 
in Jamaica, with Father O’Donnell’s aid 


that was blessed as an oratory August 
10, 1852. It was in the home of Joseph 
Hoffman. In 1854 a small church was 
erected. In 1857 it was dedicated, under 
the patronage of St. Boniface, by Bishop 
Loughlin. 

The year 1857 was also to see the 
dedication of St. Patrick’s Church at 
Glen Cove, another parish which is in¬ 
debted to Father McGinniss for its in¬ 
ception, as it is to Fathers Anthony 
Farley, Patrick Kelly and James Mc¬ 
Enroe for its early organization. Msgr. 


McEnroe, who labored in Nassau from 
1858 to 1898 and covered a parish which 
included Roslyn, Sea Cliff, Westbury, 
Hempstead, Oyster Bay and all the way 
to Massapequa, died as pastor emeritus 
of Holy Rosary Church, Brooklyn, in 
January, 1925. 

Catholics in Riverhead, Cutchogue 
and the north fork villages of Southold 
and Green port were visited regularly 
from the early 1840’s by Fathers Curran, 
McGinniss and Farley, and later by Fa¬ 
thers McCarthy, O'Neil, Brunemann 
and John MacKenna. 

As in other parts of Long Island, big¬ 
otry was rampant, and was to be for 
many years. As late as 1863, when Fa¬ 
ther Brunemann bought Southold 
Academy for a church, “public indigna¬ 
tion was so aroused that for a time riot¬ 
ing and bloodshed were greatly feared." 
The academy stood on the site of what 
was said to have been “the first church 



AN ORATORY in a private home served 
Elmont German Catholics until the erection 
of the first St. Boniface Church (above) 


ever erected (1641) by the New Eng¬ 
landers in New York State, the first 
church of any kind ever erected in Long 
Island." 

In 1868, fire destroyed the rectory of 
St. Patrick’s at Southold and with it all 
the records of the early Church in east¬ 
ern Suffolk County, including those of 
St. Andrew’s in Sag Harbor. The follow¬ 
ing year, Father MacKenna recorded: 
“Previous to the erection of St. Agnes 
Church (Greenport, 1856) there was 
not, except St. Andrew’s Church, Sag 
Harbor, any church on Long Island 
further east than Smithtown, if even 
there; but Mass was said occasionally 
on week days in the house of John 
Connolly at Ashamomogue, and later 
in that of Joseph Farrell in Greenport, 
of John Thompson near Southold or 
of James Magee near Riverhead." 

Bigotry Did Not Deter Priests 

The original church in Greenport, 
used as a hall since the dedication of the 
present building in 1884, stands adjoin¬ 
ing a new parish hall that is constructed 
of and equipped with the most modern 
building materials and facilities, a strik¬ 
ing contrast between the construction 
of a century ago and of today. 

Father Curran is said to have cele¬ 
brated the first Mass in the area about 
1844. Later visits were made by Father 
McGinniss, who on one occasion was 
“stoned and mobbed," and Father Mc¬ 
Carthy. Early Masses in the Riverhead 
area were offered for a time at the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Magee, a blacksmith in 
Aquebogue, and later in the old court 
house. In i860, a small house, which 
still stands, was bought for a church. 
Eleven years later the first and present 
church was dedicated by Bishop Lough¬ 
lin. Even then, however, Mass was not 
celebrated every Sunday, for the first 
resident pastor, Father John A. Casella, 
had to divide Sundays among churches 
even at Patchogue and Smithtown. 

Meanwhile, on the western part of 
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ST. PAUL’S Church, the 
second in Brooklyn, is 
115 years old. The sketch 
above was drawn in the 
1880’s 


ST. JOHN the Evangelist 
old church had a twin in 
St. Patrick’s at Fort 
Hamilton. Both had the 
same pastor 


SAG HARBOR boasted a 
thriving whaling indus¬ 
try when local Catholics 
met at Michael Burke’s 
house 


HUNTINGTON Catho¬ 
lics first attended Mass 
at the Hoban house, next 
to the church at right 
center 
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THE SISTERS 


OF AMITYVILLE 


are happy to have served this great Diocese for 
One Hundred Years. They participate in the 
celebration in a double measure because they 
themselves are celebrating their Centenary. 
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the island, the Church was taking root 
in the sturdy immigrant soil. In the 
1830’s, Williarnsburgh was a village in 
its own right. Farmers and workers on 
the ropewalks, in the turpentine fac¬ 
tory and in the lumber yards were at¬ 
tended in that decade by Father James 
Dougherty, of St. Mary’s, Manhattan, 
and Fathers Walsh and Patrick Bradley 
from St. James’, Brooklyn. The first re¬ 
corded Mass was offered by Father 
Dougherty in a stable. It was the famous 
parish organizer, Father James O’Don¬ 
nell, who, from St. Paul’s, encouraged 
the villagers to erect their own church. 
The latter—first under the patronage of 
St. Mary and later under that of SS., 
Peter and Paul—was dedicated by Bish¬ 
op Dubois June 27, 1840. Its pastor 
from 1844 to 1899, the incomparable 
Father Sylvester Malone, was to recall, 
over forty years later: “To this sacred 
spot came Sunday after Sunday the 
Catholic people whose homes were with¬ 
in the area of land which had Hallett’s 
Cove on the north, Myrtle Ave. on the 
south, the East River on the west and 
Middle Village on the east.’’ At the 



NOTHING BUT A CABIN—Such was the 
first church for Smithtown and Hauppage 


time he spoke, in 1881, 23 other parishes 
had been carved out of the area. 

The fourth parish in Kings County 
was Most Holy Trinity, also in Wil- 
liamsburgh. The story of its beginnings 
will be told later in describing the amaz¬ 
ing development of parish life among 
the German Catholic immigrants. 

Meanwhile Catholics were increasing 
in Brooklyn, which had been incorpo¬ 
rated as a city in 1834, and they were 
seeking churches in their own neighbor¬ 
hoods. St. James' and St. Paul’s were al¬ 
ready inadequate for the growing con¬ 
gregations. So, in 1840, Coadjutor Bish¬ 
op Hughes assigned Father David W. 
Bacon—later the first Bishop of Port¬ 
land, Me.—to establish a new parish. 
The building purchased for the first 
Church of the Assumption was a mute 
witness to the truth of the Psalmist’s 
warning: “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it.’’ 

After the defection of the first pastor 
of St. James’, Father Farnan, he pur¬ 
chased property at the corner of York 
and Jay Sts., for an Independent Cath¬ 
olic Church. Begun in October, 1831, 
it was still unfinished several months 
later, when the heavy mortgage was 
foreclosed. Jonathan Rogers, a carpen¬ 
ter, roofed the structure and converted 
it into a shop. Father Bacon bought the 
property and building and converted 
the carpenter shop that had been in¬ 
tended for a schismatic church into As- 
sumption Church. 

As noted in his biography elsewhere 
in this volume, Father Bacon was a zeal¬ 
ous priest and a tireless pastor. No task 
was too hard or too humble for him. 
During the frequent epidemics of those 
days, he spent his days and nights 
among the stricken. When the poor 
families living north of the Gowanus 


initiated plans for Our Lady Star of the 
Sea Church, Father Bacon went about 
from door to door begging funds. 

After his appointment to the Port¬ 
land See in 1855, Father Bacon was suc¬ 
ceeded by another notable priest. Rev. 
William Keegan, who was pastor until 
1890 and, during the last ten years of 
his life, Vicar General for the English- 
speaking Catholics, while Msgr. Michael 
May acted for the German-speaking. 

Two Vicars General may sound 
strange today, yet such was the method 
employed by Bishop Lougldin to avert 
clashes and antipathies between the 
German and Irish immigrants—both in¬ 
tensely loyal to the religious customs 
and traditions of their native lands. 
Thus our Diocese was spared the 
troubles which plagued other Sees in 
the 19th Century. When the Irish-born 
or German-born pastors had parochial^ 
problems or desired to establish new 
parishes, they could go to one of their 
own to have the matter presented to 
Bishop Loughlin. Time, as is its way, 
has erased the distinctions bred in Eu¬ 
rope and transmitted to America. 

By Stage or Horse and Buggy 

The villagers of Flatbush had to 
travel, by stage or horse and buggy, to 
St. James’ or St. Paul's for Sunday Mass 
until about 1843, when the Fathers 
O’Donnell and Father Hogan of the 
latter parish began to visit the town on 
occasions and offer Mass in a private 
residence. Five years later, with the pur¬ 
chase of ground for Holy Cross Ceme¬ 
tery, the house of Patrick Curran, lo¬ 
cated upon* it, was adapted for a church. 
The upstairs was a rectory for priests 
visiting the mission and the lower floor 
a chapel. Fathers John Quinn and Ed¬ 
ward Briody provided Mass regularly 
from St. James’, and later Father 
Eugene Cassidy ministered to tlie 
people until the appointment of Father 
Andrew Bohan as pastor in 1852. It 
was Father Briody who, in 1850, pur¬ 
chased property at Erasmus St. and 
what it now Veronica PL, for the first 


Holy Cross Church. Dedicated in the 
Fall of the next year, it has been 
described as “a neat and commodious 
ft;ame church, about 75 by 50 feet in 
size. It had a low slanted roof, and was 
surmounted by a plain Roman cross of 
wood.’’ The generosity of the by no 
means well-to-do Catholics of Flatbush 
is indicated by the fact that the edifice 
was paid for before its dedication. 

Father Bohan’s successor, Father 
John Dowling, had the distinction of 
being the first priest ordained by Bish¬ 
op Loughlin, on August 14, 1854. His 
priestly career was brief, however, for 
he was killed in 1857 after being thrown 
from his carriage. 

Gave Too Much Time to Business 

Incidentally, when Father Bohan as¬ 
sumed charge of Holy Cross Church, 
the parish was bounded on the east by 
St. Monica’s in Jamaica, on the south by 
Jamaica Bay, on the west by the Upper 
Bay, including Coney Island, and on 
the north, by St. Joseph’s parish. 

In the late 1830’s, the Catholics in the 
Wallabout section began to talk of hav¬ 
ing their own church. The subject was 
often discussed in Mackey’s Tavern, on 
Newtown Road, now Flushing Ave., 
where the farmers of the area were ac¬ 
customed to gather on Winter evenings. 
The offering lor sale of a Methodist 
meeting house prompted the familiar 
reasoning that if they had a church 
Bishop Hughes would send them a 
priest. It appears that the minister, a 
fish monger on weekdays, paid too 
much attention to his business and too 
little to his spiritual flock, so the latter 
had decreased to the point where the 
church was not paying for itself. 

For a reported sum of $2,800, the 
building for St. Patrick’s Church and 
two lots on Kent, near Park, Ave., were 
bought about 1842. One of the 
twenty organizers of the parish, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, was later to see his son, 
l ather Edward G. Fitzpatrick, the pas¬ 
tor of the Kent Ave. church. 

The petition to Bishop Hughes for 



FRAIL IN STATURE—Yet there were few 
Catholics on eastern Long Island who were 
not served by Father Joseph Brunemann 


a pastor was granted shortly afterward 
and, with the arrival of Father Hugh 
Maguire from Assumption Church, St. 
Patrick’s parish experienced an almost 
incredible growth. Within six months 
the church, which originally had 200 
seats for twenty families, had to be en¬ 
larged. By the time Bishop Loughlin 
was installed in 1853, ^ ie building was 
utterly inadequate and plans were un¬ 
der way for the present church, which 
was blessed August 17, 1856. 

To our generation, the parishes of 
St. John the Evangelist in South Brook¬ 
lyn and St. Patrick at Fort Hamilton 
have no relationship, yet they were 
organized in the same period and by the 
same priest, Father Peter McLoughlin, 
and they had twin churches. Both also 
owe a debt of gratitude to Bishop 
Loughlin, who, as Vicar General of New 
York, stimulated the integration of par¬ 
ish life in each community. 

When first assigned to the area, in 
1849, Father McLoughlin lived at 1 21st 
St., and each Sunday morning would 
hitch up his buggy and drive to offer 
Mass in the little chapel at Fort Hamil¬ 
ton, or at residences at what is now 99th 
St. and Shore Rd., or at 95th St. and 



THE VILLAGE CENTER above was Riverhead a century 
ago. The residence at the right, which is still standing, 
was the Church of St. John the Evangelist in the 1860’s 


FISHERMEN, farmers and shipbuilders gathered for Mass— 
when a priest visited them—at the home of Joseph Farrell in 
Greenport until St. Agnes’ Church was built in 185 6 
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TO THE BROOKLYN DIOCESE 
ON ITS ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

... Aunt Lot freedom l 
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ongratulations to the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Brooklyn on its One Hundredth Anniversary. . . an 
anniversary marking a century of teaching and preserving 
the Christian faith in an increasingly troubled world. This, 
in itself, symbolizes one of the great freedoms enjoyed 
in America. . . the freedom to worship as you please. It 
is a freedom to be cherished and protected at all times. 


THE SAYINGS BANKS OF BROOKLYN, 
QUEENS, LONG ISLAND AND STATEN ISLAND 

On Behalf Of 

THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK STATE 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




























Fort Hamilton Pkwy. The farmers, serv¬ 
ants, shad fishermen and, from the 
fort, “the Roman Catholic soldiery— 
particularly the Irish portion of them— 
serving the garrison gave much assis¬ 
tance” to the completion of St. Patrick’s 
first church (a replica of St. John the 
Evangelist’s, which had been dedicated 
the Feast of the Assumption, 1851) and 
“seemed yesterday delighted with hav¬ 
ing a house in which they could pray 
according to the tenets of their Faith,” 
reported the New York “Herald” of De¬ 
cember 13, 1852. The same issue printed 
the full text of the sermon of Arch¬ 
bishop Hughes, who had been rowed 
across the Narrows from Staten Island 
to preside at the dedication. 

The Winter before the erection of 
St. John’s Church, Father McLoughlin 
began to offer Mass weekly in part of a 
two-story brick stable, owned by Patrick 
O’Donnell, near 18th St. and Ninth 
Ave. The first church was on the site of 
the present edifice, which was dedicated 
in 1928. 

Three days after the issuance of the 
Papal Bull erecting the Diocese of 
Brooklyn, Father McLoughlin blessed 
the cornerstone of a third parish 
church, this time in Williamsburgh. 
The church, dedicated October 28, 
1854, by Bishop Loughlin, was placed 
under the patronage of Our Lady of 
the Immaculate Conception, the dogma 
of which was to be proclaimed at Rome 
less than six weeks later. The dedica¬ 
tion, incidentally, was Bishop Lough- 
lin's third—he had blessed St. Boniface’s 
in January and St. Malachy’s in April. 

Mastered Henry Ward Beecher 

Earlier, in downtown Brooklyn, mean¬ 
while, the Church of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo had been dedicated on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1849, Bishop Hughes. Some¬ 
day, perhaps, a playwright-historian 
will dramatize the career of its first pas¬ 
tor, Rev. Dr. Charles Constantine Pise, 
whose brief biography appears on 
another page. St. Charles Borromeo 
parish was not the outcome of a great 

FIRST GERMAN CHURCH—The small 
edifice on the right, erected in 1841, yielded 
to a larger Church of the Most Holy Trin¬ 
ity in 1854. The present magnificent church 
was blessed by Bishop Loughlin in 1885 




PASTOR IN A BOWTIE—Rev. Francis 
J. Freel, pastor of St. Charles Borromeo’s 
from 1866 to 1884. Prior to the latter year 
many priests wore black ties or cravats 

need, nor did it experience a great 
struggle in its formation. Bishop Hughes 
recognized the advantages in establish¬ 
ing a new parish, a church was already 
available, as was a pastor. The parish 
was unique, however, in that it became 
an intellectual and cultural center that 
was to be an effective rebuttal to the 
charges of bigots that Catholics were 
incapable of an appreciation of the 
finer things of life. In those days, dem¬ 
agogues such as Henry Ward Beecher— 
a figure glamorized by the passing of a 
century—were depicting Catholics as 
uncouth and uneducated. The activi¬ 
ties sponsored by Dr. Pise at St. Charles’ 
exposed the error of their assertions. 
From the pulpit he easily surpassed the 
mellifluous sermons of Beecher. In ad¬ 
dition, he early opened a school, founded 
a library and established the St. Charles’ 
Institute “for the intellectual improve¬ 
ment of its members by debates, discus¬ 
sions, etc.” The “Catholic Expositor,” 
which he edited in collaboration with 
Rev. Dr. Felix Varela, demonstrated 
the ridiculousness of the pretensions of 
the bigots with its scholarly essays, 
Latin verse and masterly expositions of 
Catholic teaching. The tradition laid 
down by Dr. Pise was carried on by his 
successors, Fathers Francis J. Freel and 
James E. Bobier, but space forbids ad¬ 
ditional comment upon their achieve¬ 
ments. 

The Poor Gave Generously r 

St. Joseph’s parish, on Pacific St., 
was another born of the insistence of 
a community of Catholics that the tab¬ 
ernacle of Christ be placed in their 
midst. As a consequence of a meeting, 
in 1850, of fifty low-salaried heads of 
families, $500 was contributed toward a 
church. An additional $500 was do¬ 
nated by two generous Catholic oil¬ 
cloth manufacturers, Charles and Ed¬ 
ward Harvey. T*he cornerstone of the 
church was laid St. Patrick’s Day, 1852, 
and the edifice was dedicated April 17 
of the following year. It was to be Oc¬ 
tober of that year, however, that Father 
Patrick O’Neil, who had been serving 
under the future Bishop Loughlin at 
Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Manhattan, 
was named the first resident pastor. 

On July 29, 1853, two documents of 
interest to the Catholics of one part of 
Long Island, at least, were being signed. 
One was diocesan and the other pa¬ 


rochial. In Rome Pope Pius IX was 
signing the Papal Bull erecting the Di¬ 
ocese of Brooklyn. In Flushing, Father 
John McMahon, pastor of St. Michael’s, 
was signing a letter to Archbishop 
Hughes which read, in part: “Will you 
have the goodness to permit me to so¬ 
licit subscriptions in the city for a few 
weeks toward the erection of a small 
church in the neighborhood of Man- 
hasset?” The first Manhasset church, 
however, was to be one moved from 
Flushing, where it had become too small 
to meet the needs of the Queens congre¬ 
gation. Flushing priests were also to 
serve the needs of the early Catholics of 
St. Mary’s parish for some time. 

The contribution of German Catho¬ 
lic immigrants to the development of 
the Diocese of Brooklyn cannot be ade¬ 
quately evaluated in this brief article. 
As was mentioned above, their first par- 
i#i was Most Holy Trinity in Williams¬ 
burgh and their first counselors and 
guiding l-ights the preeminent Fathers 
John Raffeiner and Michael May—the 
latter to be named the first Domestic 
Prelate in the Diocese. The exemplary 
loyalty to the Church and the rare pru¬ 
dence of these two priests averted the 
friction that unfortunately divided 
Catholics of German and Irish origin 
in other parts. 

Care of German Immigrants 

Archbishop Hughes and Bishop 
Loughlin understood the potentially 
divisive spirit. The former appointed 
Father Raffeiner as Vicar General for 
the German-speaking and the latter 
continued him in the post. Thereafter 
the German-speaking Catholics could 
approach an ecclesiastical official who 
would sympathize with their viewpoint 
and their needs. 

The early German immigrants had 
been well steeped in the Faith in their 
homeland and they were to provide a 
substantial contribuition to our Cath¬ 
olicity. 

The story of the growth of Most 
Holy Trinity parish was summarized 
succinctly in 1885 by the visiting Bishop 
Francis X. Krautbauer, of Green Bay, 
Wise., who presided at the dedication 
ceremonies of the present church: 

“On October 10, 1850 ,1 came to New 
York and visited Father Raffeiner. He 
had a very hard struggle in this neigh¬ 
borhood, because the first Catholics who 
came were not the best. I found a 
wooden church and a small wooden 
building housed the pastor. 

“In 1854 I came here from Rochester, 
visited the congregation and found the 
L Sisters of St. Dominic and a new church 
edifice was being put up. 

“Eight years ago, on my return from 
Europe, I found here a monastery, large 
school rooms, a hospital, orphan asy¬ 
lum, and now today I witness this mag¬ 
nificent ceremony. 

“Up to the present time this new 
building has cost $240,000, and after it 
has been completed there will have been 
expended on it $300,000. I said before, 
God’s hand rests upon it. To cover the 
expense, the congregation never re¬ 
sorted to a picnic, fair or entertainment, 
the tendency of which would be of 
doubtful morality. No church lottery 
has ever contributed to its benefit. Nor 
was it necessary for the Vicar General 
(Father May) to go from house to house 
soliciting contributions for the work. 

(Continued on Page 140) 


HISTORIC CHURCHES 
IN OUR DIOCESE 

As one enters, let us say, St. Paul’s 
Church on Court St.—the oldest in 
New York State—he is inclined to 
pau$e and recall the yesteryear. Below 
are three of our parish churches as 
they were not long after the erection 
of our See. 



SS. PETER AND PAUL 



OLD ST. JOSEPH’S, Pacific Street 



ST. CHARLES BORROMEO 
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T he Diocese of Brooklyn has given to 
the Church thousands of its sons and 
daughters during the past one hundred 
years. They have labored, and are labor¬ 
ing, in every part of the United States and 
of the free world, administering the Sacra¬ 
ments, teaching the Catechism and com¬ 
forting the afflicted. Some have, with the 
grace of God, been appointed successors to 
the Apostles and two have become Princes 
of the Church. One of the latter was the 
first Cardinal in the United States. Follow¬ 
ing are brief biographical sketches of mem¬ 
bers of the Hierarchy who were born in 
our Diocese, who have labored among our 
people or who were consecrated here. 
Some have passed to their eternal reward 
—one as a martyr for the Faith—and God 
has weighed their works. May this be a re¬ 
minder to each reader to pray for these 
living and deceased men who have been 
privileged by God to wear the Mitre and 
carry the Crozier. 



Cardinal from Brooklyn 


Among its most illustrious sons, the Diocese 
of Brooklyn is privileged to number John 
Cardinal McCloskey, who was the first native of 
New York State to be ordained to the diocesan 
priesthood and the first American to be made a 
member of the College of Cardinals. The son 
of Patrick and Elizabeth Hassen McCloskey, 
natives of County Derry, Ireland, John McClos¬ 
key was born in the Fort Greene section of 
Brooklyn, March to, 1810. His early education 
was in a private school conducted by the con¬ 
vert actress, Charlotte Melmoth, on Red Hook 
Lane. He later attended St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, and completed his studies at 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary. While there the 
future Cardinal had among his professors two 
priests who later became pioneer American 
Bishops, John Dubois, third Bishop of New 
York, and Simon C. Brute, first Bishop of Vin¬ 
cennes, now the Archdiocese of Indianapolis. 
He was ordained in Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
January 12, 1834. 

A man of intellectual brilliance and sound 
scholarship, he was appointed professor of 
philosophy in the new seminary which Bishop 
Dubois had opened at Nyack, N. Y. The college 
was destroyed by fire the following year and 
Father McCloskey went to Gregorian Univer¬ 
sity, Rome, for post-graduate studies. 

Returning to the United States in 1837, he 
was appointed pastor of St. Joseph’s parish, 
Sixth Ave.j Manhattan. 

While still holding his pastorate at St. 
Joseph’s, Father McCloskey was appointed by 
Bishop Hughes as first president of St. John’s 
College, Fordham, in 1841. Three years later, 
March 10, 1844, Pope Gregory XVI appointed 
him Coadjutor Bishop of New York with the 
right of succession. On May 21, 1847, u P on the 
creation of the Sees of Albany and Buffalo, 
however. Bishop McCloskey was appointed 
Bishop of the former See, where he served until 
the death of Archbishop Hughes of New York. 

On May 6, 1864, he was, in spite of his re¬ 
luctance, appointed second Archbishop of New 
York and was installed August 27 at Old St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. He was elevated to the 
College of Cardinals March 15, 1875. 



cardinal McCloskey 


CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 


Brooklyn’s Contribution 




He died October 10, 1885 and his mortal re¬ 
mains now rest in the crypt under the high 
altar at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

First Auxiliary in Diocese 

The organizer and first president of THE 
TABLET Publishing Company, a distin¬ 
guished priest of the Diocese of Brooklyn, was 
destined to become an international figure of 
importance as the Archbishop of Chicago. 
George Cardinal Mundelein was born on New 
York’s Lower East Side, in St. Nicholas parish, 
July 2, 1872. He received his education at St. 
Nicholas school, De La Salle Institute and 
Manhattan College, completing his cbllegiate 
studies in 1889 at the age of 17. 

BISHOP GALVIN 


After his graduation, the fixture Cardinal en¬ 
tered the seminary at St. Vincent’s Archabbey, 
Beatty, Pa. Bishop McDonnell adopted him 
for the Diocese of Brooklyn and sent him to the 
Propaganda College in Rome, where he com¬ 
pleted his ecclesiastical studies. He was or¬ 
dained in the Holy City June 8, 1895, by Bishop 
McDonnell, who was there on his first ad limina 
visit. 

He served in the Diocese of Brooklyn at St. 
John’s Chapel as associate secretary to the 
Bishop. For a few months he was administrator 
of Annunciation Church and then returned to 
his first assignment. In 1913 he was appointed 
founder-pastor and buildci ol Oucen of All 
Saints Church, Lafayette and Clermont Vves. 

BISHOP OKIItlV 
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to the Hierarchy 


1853 - 195 :; 


which replaced St. John’s Chapel as the parish 
church. His achievements as a builder were 
nearly incredible during his last five years in 
Brooklyn. He also built the Cathedral College 
of the Immaculate Conception, and the church 
and rectory of St. Mary of the Isle, Long Beach. 

He was Chancellor of the Diocese from 1897 
to 1909. He was made Domestic Prelate by Pope 
Pius X in 1906, and was consecrated Auxiliary 
Bishop of Brooklyn September 21, 1909. On 
December 9, 1915, he was appointed successor 
to Archbishop James E. Quigley of Chicago and 
elevated to the Sacred College of Cardinals with 
his boyhood friend, Archbishop Patrick Hayes 
of New York, March 24, 1924. 

As Archbishop of Chicago, Cardinal Munde¬ 
lein directed the erection of more than 600 
buildings for religious, charitable, educational 
and welfare work and established more than 
100 new parishes. His most notable achieve¬ 
ment was the building of the Seminary of St. 
Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill., at a cost 
of $11,000,000. The seminary grounds were the 

BISHOP BACON 


scene of the main events of the magnificent 
International Eucharistic Congress in 1925. 

Cardinal Mundelein died October 2, 1939. 

Chancellor to Military Vicar 

Most Rev. James H. Griffiths, S.T.D., Aux 
iliary Bishop to the Military Vicar, Cardinal 
Spellman, served as a priest of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn from ordination until November, 
1943. He was born in St. Stephen’s parish, 
Brooklyn, in 1903, and attended St. Agnes’ 
Seminary, St. Augustine’s High School and St. 
John’s College. He was the first St. John’s 
alumnus to be raised to the episcopacy. 

Bishop Griffiths pursued his ecclesiastical 
studies at Almo Collegio Capranica, Rome, and 
received his doctorate from the Gregorian Uni¬ 
versity. He was ordained in St. John Lateran 
Basilica, Rome, March 12, 1927. He served as 
assistant in the parishes of St. Joseph, Babylon, 
L. I.; Our Lady of Mercy and St. Augustine, 
Brooklyn. From 1927 to 1929 he was an in¬ 
structor at the Dominican Normal School in 

BISHOP McCLOSKEY 
1 , 


BISHOP FORD 


BISHOP GRIFFITHS 


Amityville, L. I. In 1929 he was appointed 
Secretary of the Diocesan Tribunal. In 1931 he 
was named Censor Librorum and October 1, 
i935, was appointed Vice Chancellor of the 
Diocese. 

Bishop Griffiths is one of the founders of the 
Fordham University Conference on Eastern 
Rites and a member of its board of directors. 
He is also one of the founders of the Canon 
Law Society of America and served as president 
of that organization. 

During World War II, as Vice Chancellor, 
Bishop Griffiths was entrusted with the super¬ 
vision of chaplains and chaplain-candidates in 
the Diocese. He assisted in the establishment of 
the National Catholic Community Service in 
the Diocese and of the Shore Road and St. 
Albans’ N.C.C.S. Canteens. 

Pope Pius XI 1 appointed Bishop Griffiths a 
Papal Chamberlain in 1938. In November, 
1943, Archbishop Molloy announced his ap¬ 
pointment as Chancellor of the Military Or- 
dinariate. In 1944 Pope Pius XII designated 
him as a Domestic Prelate. Bishop Griffiths has 
continued to act as Chancellor of the Military 
Ordinariate since his nomination on October 
15, 1949, as Titular Bishop of Gaza and Aux¬ 
iliary to the Cardinal Military Vicar. He was 
consecrated on January 18, 1950, in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral by Cardinal Spellman. 
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Foundress of the SISTERS OF MERCY in Dublin, Ireland, December 12, 1831 

September 12, 1855, Mother Mary Vincent Haire, the first Sister of Mercy 
professed in New York City, founded the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy in 
Brooklyn. 


Today, the Sistei^ of Mercy in Brooklyn may be found in 

Four High Schools 

Catherine McAuley High School Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Syossel 

Mercy Juniorate Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School 

Sixteen Elementary Schools 

*L Convent of Mercy School; St. Mary of the Angels, Syossel; Si. Patrick School, 

* Kent Avenue, Brooklyn; Sacred Heart School; St. Brigid School; St. (Gregory 

School; Holy Innocents School; St. Jerome School; St. Patrick School, Bay 
Shore; Holy Rosary School; St. Cerard School, Hollis; St. Agatha School; St. 
Thomas Aquinas School, Flatlands; Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Syossel; St. 
Therese of Lisieux School; St. Mary School, Boslyn. 

Three Child-Caring Institutions 

Convent of Mercy, Brooklyn St. Mary of the Angels, Syosset 

Angel Cuardian Home, Brooklyn 

Motherhouse 

- Convent of Mercy, Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 
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ISoviliate 

Sisters of Mercy Novitiate, Syosset 





BISHOP NIEDHAMMER 


Columban Founder-Bishop 

Forty-one years ago, a young assistant from 
Holy Rosary Church, Rev. Edward J. Galvin, 
left the Brooklyn Diocese to become America’s 
first secular priest in the China mission field. He 
left China—expelled by the Communists—as 
Bishop Galvin in the Fall of 1952. 

One of the great missionaries of the Twen¬ 
tieth Century, Bishop Galvin, who was born 
November 23, 1882, at Newcestown, County 
Cork, Ireland, spent 26 years in China. The 
lulure founder of the Columban Fathers had 
come to Brooklyn immediately after his or¬ 
dinal ion at Maynooth College in 1909, but his 
missionary zeal impelled him to set out for 
China in 1912. 

He came back from China in 1916 to seek 
other priests for his mission field. He spent 
four years traveling over the United States and 
Ireland looking for recruits. Eventually he es¬ 
tablished a new society of secular priests to 
devote themselves exclusively to the work of 
the foreign missions and he returned to China 
in 1920. 

Since then, the Society of St. Columban has 
expanded to a membership of 792, of whom 
550 are ordained priests. Today, the Columbans 
have four seminaries in this Country and one 
each in Ireland, Australia and New Zealand, 
as well as extensive mission territories in China, 
Japan, Korea, Burma, the Philippine and Fiji 
Islands and parishes in South America. The 
society has, in addition, several houses in the 
United States, including one at St. Columban’s, 
869 President St., Brooklyn. 

“We consecrate you a bishop in the midst of 
war,” said Archbishop Costantini, Apostolic 
Delegate to China, when he consecrated Father 
Galvin a bishop in 1927. But the intrepid mis¬ 
sionary saw his diocese grow from 14,000 to 
50,000 Catholics in one generation. Despite 
wars and floods and famines, he founded a 
native Sisterhood, built many schools and 
churches, established two modern hospitals, 
and developed Hanyang into one of the most 
flourishing Catholic centers in China. 

The 70-year-old Bishop was kept under house 
arrest for four years. Failing to uncover evi¬ 
dence of “crimes” that would hold up even in a 
packed Red court, they summoned him before a 
tribunal for secret and summary condemnation. 





Bishop Galvin has 'reason to be optimistic 
about the future. Already he has survived 
bandits, floods and four wars. He left Brooklyn 
as a lone missionary in 1912. Today he can 
find happiness in the fact that there are now 
800 fellow Columban missionaries in the So¬ 
ciety he founded. 

Second Bishop of Hartford 

The second Bishop of Hartford, Conn., Most 
Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, served as assistant in St. 
James' parish, Brooklyn, before the erection 
of the Diocese. Born in County Longford, 
Ireland, he was educated in his native land, 
completing his ecclesiastical studies at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. He was ordained 
October 13, 1831. His first assignment was as 
assistant at St. James’, where he remained for 
one very eventful year—the year of a calamitous 
plague, during which he showed extraordinary 
courage and selflessness in caring for the 
afflicted. 

Father O’Reilly left Brooklyn for Rochester, 
where he served for 15 years. In 1847, with the 
establishment of the Diocese of Buffalo, he was 
appointed Vicar General, an office he held until 
his consecration as Bishop of Hartford Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1850. 

During his episcopate of less than six years, 
Bishop O’Reilly developed his diocese from an 
area served by five churched and seven priests 
to one with 34 churches, 28 priests, five acade¬ 
mies and nine schools. He died while returning 
from a trip abroad to secure priests and teach¬ 
ing Brothers, when the S.S. Pacific sank with 
all hands aboard lost. 

First in Maine Diocese 

The founder of the fifth parish in what is 
now Kings County, Most Rev. David W. Bacon 
left the Diocese of Brooklyn, after* laboring 
here for 14 years, to become the first Bishop of 
Portland,. Me. 

Born September 15, 1813, in Manhattan, he 
was baptized in St. Peter’s Church, Barclay St. 
He was educated at the Sulpician College, 
Montreal, and St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
where he was ordained December 13, 1838. 

(Continued on page 1 Go) 
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* OUR ARCHBISHOP—On Consecration Day 

ARCHBISHOP MOLLOY—OUR PRESENT BISHOP 



GREETINGS FROM OUR BISHOP 


trick J. Hayes of New York was the in¬ 
stalling prelate. 

The sermon was delivered by Msgr. 
McCarty, pastor of St. ■ Augustine's 
Church. The discourse, which took only 
seven minutes to deliver, follows, in 
part: 4 

“Standing in spirit today beside the 
tomb of the lamented Bishop McDon¬ 
nell, whose death we have keenly felt, 
the priesthood of Brooklyn is abun¬ 
dantly consoled for its loss, when we 
see you take up the crozier his aged 
hands let fall. You were his choice and 
you were ours. Consequently, while we 
place upon his tomb our memorial 
wreath, fresh and fragrant, we offer to 
you, in his name as well as our own, a 
golden chaplet expressive of our admi¬ 
ration, our fealty and our joy. We 
thank God for having given Heaven 
to him and Brooklyn to you. 

The Duties of a Bishop 

Archbishop Hayes, in his discourse, 
outlined the duties of the episcopal 
office. Bishop Molloy in response ex¬ 
pressed his thanks to all present and 
mentioned that “a delightful prospect 
is, indeed, presented as I look into the 
future and realize that I shall be per¬ 
mitted to remain here in Brooklyn and 
work with a loyal and united clergy 
and a generous and devoted laity for 
the honor of God, the salvation of 
souls and the moral welfare of society.’’ 

Bishop Molloy was host to the clergy 
at a dinner at Silsbe’s, Fulton and Duf- 
field Sts. Archbishop Hayes was the 
only speaker. 

Several days following the installa¬ 
tion of the third Bishop of Brooklyn, 
we were talking to Archbishop Hayes 
and made mention of our new Ordi¬ 
nary. He commented: “Ralph Adam 
Cram, noted architect and Episcopalian 
leader, recently wrote a book under 
the title of ‘The Nemesis of Medioc¬ 
rity.’ He criticized leadership in every 
walk of American life as mediocre. As 
I listened to Bishop Molloy in the 
Cathedral and at the luncheon follow¬ 
ing and noted his extraordinary talents, 
his intimate grasp of world affairs and 
his ability to impart his knowledge so 
attractively, I said neither Mr. Cram 
nor anyone else will ever call the Bishop 
of Brooklyn mediocre. I would say he is 
the nemesis of mediocrity.” 

On Sunday, February 19, an extraor¬ 
dinary reception was tendered Bishop 


(Continued from page 17) 
Molloy in the 23rd (now 106th) Infan¬ 
try Regiment Armory. 

Some years ago the late Bishop Fran¬ 
ck C. Kelley of Oklahoma-Tulsa, fol¬ 
lowing a lecture on “The Church and 
Democracy” at Columbus Club, asked 
us: "How is it Bishop Molloy wears so 
well? Usually leaders in every walk of 
American life, even in the Episcopate, 
lose much of their popularity as time 
goes on. At their consecration or in¬ 
stallation all stand at the apex. But 
down through the years, when decisions 
have to be made, there is*not the same 
warm friendship. This is but natural 
and it is not unusual. With Bishop 
Molloy the usual has not occurred. As 
time goes on he is more popular and 
ranks higher than ever in the esteem, 
affection and respect of his people.” 
We frankly replied: “His Excellency 
has humility characteristic of all the 
Bishops of Brooklyn. They never 
sought the post. When they were chosen 
they never looked for anything for 
themselves. They were contented to do 
a good service in, by and for Brooklyn. 
To the ruggedness of Bishop Loughlin 
and the saintliness of Bishop McDon¬ 
nell, the third Bishop’s sparkling per¬ 
sonality, his liberalism in the best sense, 
and his kindness stand out.” 

Success is Demonstrated 

How the Church has flourished in 
the Diocese under the administration of 
its third Bishop is demonstrated by the 
pages of this supplement. The number 
of projects commenced and the enlarge¬ 
ment or expansion of others can be 
read in these columns. 

Everything has been done without 
fanfare or without imposing oppressive 
burdens upon the flock, but in keeping 
with His Excellency’s Christ-like humil¬ 
ity in all things. His amazing spiritual 
contribution makes the aura of the 
third Bishop of Brooklyn shine onore 
luminously. Well has he lived up to the 
conception of St. Paul that Bishops and 
priests are “for the perfecting of saints, 
for the works of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the Body of Christ till all 
meet in the unity of the Faith.” 



Church,-that Our Lord speaks: “But the 
Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, Whom the 
Father will send in My Name, He will 
teach you all things and bring all the 
things to your mind whatsoever I shall 
have said to you.” (John 14:26) 

It is also evident that to the Apostles 
and their successors, the words of Our 
Lord applied:— “He that heareth you 
heareth Me and he that despiseth you 
despiseth Me.” (Luke 10:16) 

We recall, moreover, that before as¬ 
cending into heaven, Christ said to His 
followers:— “Stay you in the city till 
you will be endowed with power on 
high.” (Luke 24:29) Christ had already 
promised them the Holy Ghost:— “It is 
expedient to you that I go for if I go 
not, the Paraclete will not come to you; 
but if 1 go, I will send Him to you.” 
(John 16:17) * 

We know that promise was fulfilled 
when the days of Pentecost.were accom¬ 
plished and the Apostles were all to¬ 
gether in one place and there appeared 
to them parted tongues as it were of fire 
and it sat upon every one of them and 
they were all ailed with the Holy Ghost. 
(Acts 2:1-4) 

Then again, as I indicated above, the 
Apostles and their successors as well as 
priests, Religious and lay members of 
the Church were assured of the sancti¬ 
fying power of the Holy Spirit for as 
Pope Leo XIII reminds us:— “of the 
indwelling and miraculous power of 
the Holy Ghost and the extent and 
efficacy of His action, both in the whole 
body and in the individual soul of its 
members through the glorious abun¬ 
dance of His divine graces.” 

Very properly indeed may we call 
Pentecost the birthday of the Catholic 
Church for on this day she began the 
great work which she will continue 
until the end of time. Thus through the 
light and grace of the Holy Ghost the 
Apostles not only were transformed but 
the face of the earth was renewed; dark¬ 
ness was replaced by light; vice by vir¬ 
tue; paganism by Christianity. 

After receiving the Holy Ghost, the 
Apostles began the fulfillment of their 
mission. They formed believers into or¬ 
ganized communities, which were linked 
together by a common faith; the same 
sacred rites and one supreme govern¬ 
ment and they made provision for the 
indefinite continuance of their work. 

The Church, therefore, under the 
authoritative direction of the Vicar of 
Christ, successor to Peter, and with her 
Bishops, successors of the Apostles, to¬ 
gether with priests and teachers will 
continue to carrv on the work of the 
ministry while there are men, women 
and children seeking to attain their 
eternal salvation. 

It may be stressed here that the 
Church was founded by our Redeemer 
to lead the human race to the happiness 
of heayen. This alone is her true and 
proper end. 

In fulfillment, however, of this mis¬ 
sion, the Church cannot neglect those 
things which are conducive to man’s 
eternal salvation and, therefore, cannot 
neglect the instrument of temporal hap¬ 
piness and well oeing which God Him¬ 
self made helpful and, even within cer¬ 
tain limits, morally necessary to that 
end and as a means to its attainment. 

We are mindful, of course, that all 
the authority of the Church is spiritual 
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authority and her every concern for the 
earthly happiness of mankind is regu¬ 
lated and conditioned by the connec¬ 
tion between such happiness and the 
eternal bliss of heaven. 

Earthly happiness was intended by 
God to help man’s growth in virtue and 
to foreshadow, even in time, virtue’s 
eternal reward. In this sense, the 
Church’s mission for man’s earthly hap¬ 
piness can be integrated into the unity 
of her one supernatural mission. 

In this matter the Church knows that 
a truly flourishing temporal prosperity 
is to be sought, according to God’s de¬ 
sign, as Pope Leo XIII declares:—“That 
we might reach as it were by an easier 
road, the immortal happiness for which 
we mortal men have been born.” (Lae- 
titiae Sanctae—ASS. XXVI, 197) 

We may recall that our Saviour ap¬ 
pealed to His earthly works for the tem¬ 
poral happiness of human beings as 
proofs that He was the Messias (Luke 
7 :, 9)- 

Then again we find evidence of the 
relations of Christ’s mission to man's 
earthly happiness in the very nature o£ 
ihe Kingdom which Tie established and 
preached. For the obligations of its 
members involve many acts associated 
with the temporal well being of men. 
Fiunger, thirst, nakedness, imprison¬ 
ment, sickness have counterparts in the 
duties of God’s Kingdom to alleviate 
and relieve them. And Christ regarded 
these duties as so important that He re¬ 
ferred to them alone in describing the 
standards by which members of His 
Church will be judged. (Matt. 25:34-46) 

The Church in the Diocese ol Brook¬ 
lyn, as in every other diocese of our 
Country and of the world, makes direct 
use of temporal things for the promo¬ 
tion of man’s temporal welfare. 

Our hospitals and child-caring insti¬ 
tutions; our schools, colleges and uni 
versities; our Catholic Charities; our St. 
Vincent de Paul Society; Guilds for the 
blind, deaf, crippled; our employment 
agencies are utilized by the Church to 
promote man’s earthly well being. 

When, therefore, we take the precious 
opportunity, provided by our Centen¬ 
nial observance, to recall the mission of 
the Church in the Diocese of Brooklyn 
for one hundred years our primary duty 
is to thank God for the countless spir¬ 
itual and temporal blessing which He 
has bestowed through His spiritual 
Kingdom upon our predecessors and 
upon ourselves. 

Then again, we may pray fervently 
that the Church will continue to be to 
us and to those who come after us an 
unwavering light to guide us along the 
ways of truth, righteousness and virtue; 
an inexhaustible source of spiritual sus¬ 
tenance, solace and strength; a gracious 
giver of fortitude in trial and tribula¬ 
tion; of consolation in grief, pain and 
privation; so that these spiritual and 
temporal blessings will enable us to 
pass from Christ’s Euc haristic Home on 
earth to the eternal mansions of His 
Father where we shall be* everlastingly^ 
happy and at peace with God for all 
eternity. 

BISHOP OF HKOOKLYN 
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T ili’ name Chancery has an interesting his¬ 
tory. In ancient Rome the term cancellarius , 
or chancellor, was used as the name for the door¬ 
keeper who stood at the cancelli, a lattice-work 
or bar, which separated the Roman law courts 
from the people. Gradually he came to do the 
work of a secretary in the writing of documents 
necessary for the court. When there was need 
for erasures in documents, this was sometimes 
done by forming over the word to be deleted a 
lattice-work of cross lines which were also called 
cancelli. The act of deleting was called cancel - 
lare, from which comes our English word, cancel. 
The name of the cancellarius was evidently de¬ 
rived from one or the other form of the word. 

Early in the history of the Church we find 
ecclesiastical notaries and archivists. There was, 
however, no organized episcopal Chancery until 
about the Twelfth Century. From this time on, 
the Diocesan Chancellor generally was the head 
of the documentary system of the diocese and 
oversaw the writing of official documents and 
their storing in the official archives. 

Here in the United States the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in the year 1852 exhorted 
the Bishops to set up Chanceries in their respec¬ 
tive dioceses. The Second Plenary Council in 
1866 stated that a Chancellor and a Notary be 
appointed for the drawing up of documents and 
for the purpose of taking testimony. The Third 
Plenary Council in 1884 ordered that Chancel¬ 
lors be appointed to take care of the archives 
and to act as curial notaries. 

By a process of gradual development, the epis¬ 
copal Chancellors of the United States became 
more than mere notaries and archivists. In ac¬ 
cordance with pre-Code American Church law, 
the Vicar General ol the Bishop preceded the 
other priests of the Diocese in honor. He acted 


The Diocesan Chancery 


for the Bishop only in virtue of delegated powers, 
however, and generally did not reside in the 
Curia. Consequently the Chancellor, who did so 
reside, was also delegated by the Bishop with 
various powers, such as the faculty of granting 
matrimonial dispensations. The American 
Chancellor thus became in fact, if not in name, 
another Vicar General. 

When the Diocese of Brooklyn was in its 
early days, there was no Chancellor, no Vicar 
General, and no Diocesan Curia. The only dioc¬ 
esan officials besides Bishop John Loughlin 
were the Bishop’s secretary. Rev. Thomas W. 
McCleery, who resided with him at St. James' 
rectory. C 

From Secretary to Vicar General 

Father McCleery was succeeded by Rev. John 
F. Turner who became the Bishop’s secretary in 
1858 and who in 1863 became Vicar General 
for the English-speaking Catholics of the Dioc¬ 
ese. Rev. John Raffeiner had been Vicar Gen¬ 
eral for the German-speaking people from 
1853 to 1861. The present Vicar General is Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edward P. Hoar, P.A., who has 
held the office since 1937. 

The first Chancellor of the Diocese was Rev. 
James H. Mitchell, who was appointed after 
Bishop Loughlin’s death (Dec. 29, 1891) and 
while Father, later Monsignor, Michael May was 
temporary administrator of the Diocese. He re¬ 
mained Chancellor under Bishop McDonnell 
until 1897. He was succeeded by Rev. George 
W. Mundelein (later Cardinal Archbishop of 
Chicago) who was Chancellor of Brooklyn from 
1897 to 1 9 ° 9 > when he became Auxiliary Bishop 
of the Diocese. The year of his consecration, Rev. 
James J. Coan became Pro-Chancellor. He was 
then designated Chancellor and remained such 
from 1910 to 1919. Rev. Francis H. Driscoll 
held the office from 1919 to 1926, when he was 
succeeded by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Oechsler, 
S.T.L., who acted as Chancellor from 1926 to 
1929. The fifth and present Chancellor is Most 
Rev. Raymond A. Kearney, S.T.D., J.C.D. 

In this Diocese the Tribunal for the settle¬ 
ment of marriage cases is a part of the Chan¬ 
cery Office. 

Chancery Occupied a Single Room 

In 1926 Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J. Corrigan, 
D.D., was appointed as first Officialis, or Presid¬ 
ing Judge of the Diocesan Tribunal. The Offi¬ 
cialis, according to the Code, has attached to 
his office the Bishop’s judicial power, as the Vicar 
General has his ordinary*administrative power. 
Msgr. Corrigan was succeeded in 1927 by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Francis X. Ludeke, who remained 
Officialis until his death in 1944. The present 
Officialis is Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Carberry, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., J.C.D., who succeeded Msgr. Lu¬ 
deke. 

* Under Bishop McDonnell the first Brooklyn 
Chancery Office', as distinct from the Bishop’s 
House, came into existence. The “Catholic Di¬ 
rectory” of 1893 ^ sts ^ ie Chancery Office at 101 
Greene Ave. The office consisted of a single 
room. The rest of the building was used as a 
residence. Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D., 
who resided as a young priest in this house, was 
elected as the third Bishop of Brooklyn on No¬ 
vember 21, 1921. During his administration the 
work and personnel of the Chancery has greatly 
expanded to meet the increase of population in 
the Diocese. 


The new Chancery Building at 75 Greene 
Ave., Brooklyn, was completed and the Chancery 
Office moved to the new address on October 25, 
1930. The present Chancery Office proper com¬ 
prises three floors of this building. The person¬ 
nel of the Chancery is composed of 12 priests and 
of 15 lay helpers. The priests include the Most 
Reverend Chancellor, two Vice Chancellors, 
Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Heneghan, S.T.D., 
J.C.D., and Very Rev. Msgr. Vincent J. Baldwin, 
S.T.D.; the Officialis, and the Vice Officialis, 
Very Rev. Francis B. Donnelly, S.T.L., J.C.D.; 
Rev. Matthew E. Hickey is secretary to Bishop 
Kearney; there is also a Defender of the Mar¬ 
riage Bond and five other priest-helpers. The 
priests who work at the Chancery Office have 
undergone special training in Canon Law to be 
able to do the work of the Chancery. A number 
of other priests work for the Chancery in a part- 
time capacity as judges, advocates, notaries, and 
translators. 

The Chancery Office, in the first place grants 
matrimonial dispensations, which in the year 
1952 alone numbered 6,380. Secondly, it proc¬ 
esses cases in which there is some hope of obtain¬ 
ing an ecclesiastical annulment or a dissolution 
of marriage. In the year 1952 over 3,000 people 
were interviewed by priests of the Chancery staff 
with regard to possible annulments, dissolutions 
or separations. 

Only Two Aides for Bishop Loughlin 

In some cases a decision for annulment or 
dissolution is granted by priests on the Chancery 
staff or by the Most Reverend Archbishop. Other 
cases, which require a very complicated proce¬ 
dure of investigation, can be decided only by a 
Tribunal of at least three ecclesiastical judges, 
and sentences of nullity must be reviewed by a 
Tribunal of- second or even third instance, i.e., 
either the Metropolitan Tribunal of the Arch¬ 
diocese of New York or the Tribunals of the 
Holy See. Other lengthy and complicated cases 
are also processed and forwarded directly to 
the appropriate Sacred Congregation in Rome. 



CHANCERY BUILDING—At 75 Greene Avenue 









CYO CRESTHAVEN CLUB 

The new CYO Country Club located in the heart of the City, 
near the Whitestone-Bronx Bridge, convenient to all the park¬ 
ways offers the luxuries of a country club near home. 

The membership is restricted to young men and women over 
18 years of age and a limited number of family memberships 
which include children under 18 years of age. 

The facilities— 

• a salt water swimming pool 

• 6 clay tennis courts 

• handball, outdoor and indoor games equipment 

• cafeteria and restaurant 

• private docks and boating facilities 

• boat lockers and mooring space 

Receptions and dinner parties can be accommodated at the 
Club Marine Dining Room. 

Sailing, boating, moonlight sails, exclusive dances, tournaments, 
contests, entertainments are part of the activities program. 


CYO DAY CAMPS 

The CYO Camp program offers a full day of camp activities 
during July and August, Monday to Friday from 9 to 5 p.m. for 
boys and girls from 6 to 14 years. 

The program includes—daily swimming—arts and crafts—nature 
study—story telling—campcraft, cook-outs and campfires—sports 
—games—field days and tournaments—dramatics—special events 
(Indian pow-wows—county fairs—circus.) 

The day camp program is supervised by the Catholic Youth 
Organization which conducts camps—in Kings County, at Coney 
Island and Belle Harbor—in Queens County at the CYO White- 
stone Pool and the CYO Cresthaven Club—in Nassau County at 
the CYO Wyandanch Camp. 

















Education of Young Men 

For the Priesthood 


I n the following paragraphs an attempt is 
made to tell briefly where the priests of the 
Brooklyn Diocese, for the most part, have been, 
educated since 1822. There is question only of 
the diocesan, or secular, clergy and only of those 
who served on a title of some permanence. The 
numbers that follow should be understood as 
approximations rather than as being mathemati¬ 
cally precise. 

Upwards of 2,250 priests have served the Dio¬ 
cese and fifty to a hundred seminaries have con¬ 
tributed to make up this total. Since they cannot 
all be mentioned here for reasons of space, it 
will be possible to single out only those that 
have educated a substantial quota. These semi¬ 
naries are widely dispersed geographically—some 
in the United States, some in the British Isles 
and others in Continental Europe. All of them, 
whether mentioned here or not, are reckoned 
in the accounting of God as contributing to the 
upbuilding of our Diocese. 

The alumni of these far-flung institutions 
have given loyal and undivided allegiance to the 
Bishops of Brooklyn. Their collaboration in the 
Catholic Faith for the spiritual welfare of the 
people was marvelous, if not miraculous, and is 
a matter for humble gratitude to God in this 
year of jubilee and grace. 

Indebted to Maryland Seminaries 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, the oldest in 
the United States, has been functioning since 
1791. With its affiliates—the Sulpician Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., and St. Mary’s, Roland Park, 
Md.—it has, up to the present, given the Brook¬ 
lyn Diocese more than 180 priests. 

Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md., dates 
from 1808. The Diocese was deeply indebted to 
it for priests in its earliest stages of development 
and its distinguished alumni are still among us. 
Over the course of years it has given to the Dio¬ 
cese about forty priests. 

The Sulpicians at the Grand Seminaire, Mon¬ 
treal, opened its doors in the early days to Irish- 
American boys from the metropolitan area who 
had a vocation to the priesthood. It has contin¬ 


ued to do so down to recent times. Msgr. Michael 
G. Flannery and Msgr. John B. York, of happy 
memories, were among the many who claimed 
it as their Alma Mater. It has educated for the 
Diocese about 44 priests. 

St. John’s Seminary and College, Fordham, 
N. Y., was established in 1841. It had given sev¬ 
eral priests to Brooklyn even before the coming 
of Bishop Loughlin. It continued to do so until 
1864, when the New York seminary was estab¬ 
lished at St. Joseph’s, Troy, N. Y. Later, in 1896, 
St. Joseph’s was transferred to Dunwoodie, N. Y. 
These seminaries contributed, in the course of 
years, about forty priests to the Diocese. 

Ireland Trained Many Priests 

In the early days and throughout the period 
with which we are concerned, Brooklyn also 
drew from the Irish seminaries. Of these St. Pat¬ 
rick’s, Carlow, was the oldest, founded in 1792. 
However, few Carlow men found their way to 
Brooklyn. St. Patrick’s, Maynooth, founded in 
1 795 to prepare priests for the Irish Church, 
furnished a considerable number to Brooklyn 
in the early days and agajn in more recent times. 
Its contribution is estimated at about fifty. All 
Hallows Missionary Seminary, Dublin, was also 
well represented in Brooklyn and provided some 
forty priests. 

The seminaries hitherto mentioned would ac¬ 
count in the main for the derivation of the earli¬ 
est priests in Brooklyn. Some few also came from 
European institutions. Bishop Loughlin had less 
than 25 priests to begin with. 

Our Lady of the Angels Seminary, Niagara, 
N. Y., was established in 1856. From its founda¬ 
tion down to the present time it has been edu¬ 
cating many excellent priests for the Diocese. 
Its estimated total contribution is between 130 
and 140. 

St. Vincent’s Archabbey, of Beatty and La- 
trobe, Pa., a Benedictine institution with a semi¬ 
nary attached, was established in 1863. From 
then to recent times it has contributed many 
zealous priests to Brooklyn. Since it afforded an 
opportunity to master the German speech, young 




IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SEMINARY—On a 200 
acre plot at Lloyd Harbor, Huntington 


men of German ancestry were attracted to it to 
prepare themselves to minister to the growing 
German Catholic population in Brooklyn. 

Abroad, North American College, Rome, came 
into being in 1859. Its first rector was Rev. Wil¬ 
liam G. McCloskey, a native of Brooklyn, whose 
father was a founder of St. James’ parish. It soon 
had a registration of fifty students, among whom 
were two from the Diocese of Brooklyn, though 
the period of the Civil War was not favorable 
for sending students abroad. The trip was a 
venturesome matter until clipper ships gave 
place to ocean liners. From then to the present. 
North American College has continued to edu¬ 
cate clergy for the Diocese and in all has given 
about 100 priests, including Bishop McDonnell, 
Archbishop Molloy and Auxiliary Bishop Kear¬ 
ney. The other Roman seminaries and colleges— 
Propaganda, Capranica, St. John Lateran and 
Leonine—have been represented in the Diocese 
to the number of about sixty. Propaganda gave 
Brooklyn Auxiliary Bishop Mundelein, whom 
Brooklyn, in turn, gave to Chicago for its first 
Cardinal. Capranica, likewise, gave Auxiliary 
Bishop James H. Griffiths, Chancellor of the 
Military Ordinariate. 

Roman and German Schools Helped 

The alumni of these Roman seminaries were 
naturally well fitted to minister to the increasing 
number of Italian immigrants in the United 
States as the century progressed. With this immi¬ 
gration also came to the Diocese many Italian 
priests from widely scattered Italian diocesan 
seminaries. 

The Canisianum, a Jesuit institution at Inns¬ 
bruck, Austria, trained many young Brooklyn 
men for ministry to the German people here. 
Other German seminaries to a lesser extent had 
their representatives, some of whom had been in 
the field from the earliest times. Brixen, for ex¬ 
ample, sent us Rev. John Raffeiner (ordained 
1825), who was Vicar General for the Germans 
from 1853 to *861. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael May, 
who followed him as Vicar General, was also 
(Continued on Page 43) 


THE CLOISTER—For quiet prayer and meditation 
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Our Contract Department is ready at any time to give esti¬ 
mates on the furnishing and decorating of churches, con¬ 
vents, rectories and hospitals. We will be glad to answer 
inquiries concerning anything from a pew to an entire build¬ 
ing. For inquiries, call GRamercy 3-4700. 


Broadway at 8th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Complete Catholic Church 
in the Seaman’s Institute in 
Brooklyn Was Furnished and 
Decorated by 
John Wanamaker 


Reprinted from The Tablet, Saturday, October 30, 1943 

Just a month ago this beautiful recreational center 
was dedicated. Those who have worked toward its 
completion must be justifiably proud of the building 
and the idea back of the Catholic Seaman’s Institute. 

This impressive building, one of the finest of its kind 
in the whole country, and its furnishings are the 
physical results. But behind the picture one sees, is 
the spiritual reason for the creation of this new 
Seaman’s Institute. 

The whole story is told in the word “Nonsectarian” 
and in the words of the dedication—“To the unsung 
heroes of the sea, the men in the merchant marine, 
who man the ships that carry war supplies to all 
combat fronts.” 

That is for all men regardless of religious or non¬ 
religious beliefs is so very democratic—so truly 
American. 

We extend our good wishes for the continued success 
of the Catholic Seaman’s Institute and say to all who 
contributed to the great effort that made the present 
beautiful home possible and made possible all that it 
stands for—“Congratulations.” 


WE HAVE BEEN OF SERVICE IN THE FURNISHING AND 
DECORATING OF CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 
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Cathedral College 


A bout half of our diocesan clergy 
. are graduates of Cathedral College 
of the Immaculate Conception, Brook¬ 
lyn’s preparatory seminary, a fact which 
is the fulfillment of the hopes of Bishop 
McDonnell when, in 1914, he started 
this training school for aspirants to the 
priesthood. 

The first preparatory seminary in the 
Diocese was established in 1856. Six 
years earlier. Rev. John S. Raffeiner 
had erected on Putnam Ave., near Bed¬ 
ford Ave., a small two-story structure, 
part of which was used as a church 
known as St. Francis-in-the-Fields. In 
a section of this building the Franciscan 
pastor. Rev. Bonaventure Keller, on 
the advice of Father Raffeiner and with 
the consent of Bishop Loughlin, 
opened on December 8, 1856, St. Bon- 
aventura Seminary, a school for young 
German boys who wished to become 
priests. Its student body in the be¬ 
ginning has been variously estimated 
at from twelve to twenty boys, and later 
it increased to forty. The shortage of 
teachers, lack of money and its then 
rural location are given as the reasons 
for its closing in 1858. 

For many -years before the present 
school was established candidates for 
the major seminary came mostly from 
Catholic colleges in the metropolitan 
area. Since these institutions were not 
exclusively for the training of future 
priests, Bishop McDonnell decided that, 
in accordance with the mind of the 
Church, a school should be founded 
solely for the nurturing of young voca¬ 
tions. lie entrusted the execution of 
his plans to Auxiliary Bishop George 
W. Mundelein. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. 
Fitzgerald, pastor of St. Stephen’s par¬ 
ish, interested George L. Duval in the 
project and the latter donated $50,000 
toward the work. Property was pur¬ 
chased on the northeast corner of 
Washington and Atlantic Aves., and 
ground was broken December 8, 1914. 

Classes in Chapel Vestry 
In the meantime, Bishop Munde¬ 
lein, in July, 1914, sent a letter to the 
priests of the Diocese announcing the 
opening of classes the following Sep¬ 
tember. Ninety-seven pupiln were en¬ 


rolled when the first school sessions 
were held in the vestry of St. John’s 
Chapel, which was the only completed 
part of the planned new cathedral 
church, on the site of the present 
Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School. It is noteworthy that the school 
was started by Bishop McDonnell in a 
building erected by his predecessor, 
with his successor, the future Bishop 
Molloy as its first spiritual director. 
The first faculty was made up of Bishop 
Mundelein, rector; Rev. Anthony J. 
Reichert, Rev. Francis A. J. Woods and 
Rev. Francis J. Healy. Rev. Joseph W. 
Sweeney later joined the then Father 
Molloy as spiritual directors. 

On September 8, 1915, Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell blessed the first section of the 
school’s permanent home on Washing¬ 
ton Ave., a beautiful structure in Flem¬ 
ish Gothic style, and classes were begun 
in it. The cornerstone of the Atlantic 
Ave. wing was laid in 1920 and the 
building was completed and occupied 
in 1921. Immediately adjoining it on 
Atlantic Ave., a convent was erected 
for the Dominican Sisters who were 
to attend to the domestic needs of the 
faculty members. The latter had their 
own residence, a renovated four-story 


CONFERENCE—Teacher and Student 



building on the corner of St. James 
PI. and Atlantic Ave. Two years later, 
another house on St. James PI. was 
renovated as a residence for the in¬ 
creased faculty. 

Scholastically, important changes 
have taken place over the years. The 
original course of studies covered five 
years. In 1926, the first four years were 
made into a distinct high school unit 
and affiliated with the New York State 
Board of Regents. In 1927, the entire 
course was increased to six years. In 
1947, the fifth and sixth years were in¬ 
corporated with the first two years of 
the major seminary at Huntington as 
a liberal arts college, which was granted 
a provisional charter by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York to grant the degree of bachelor of 
arts. In 1950, it was made. 

While the physical and scholastic 
growth was going on, the essential pur¬ 
pose of the institution was being at¬ 
tained. Its first class was graduated in 
1919 and in 1923, in Rome Rev. Thom¬ 
as J. O’Rourke was the first alumnus to 
reach the goal of ordination. Of ap¬ 
proximately 1,100 graduates, more than 
600 have become priests either of the 
Brooklyn Diocese or of other dioceses, 
or of religious Orders or Congregations. 
About 150 are in the major seminary. 

When Bishop Mundelein was ap¬ 
pointed Archbishop of Chicago he was 
succeeded in the rectorship by Rev. 
James J. Higgins. Dr. Higgins died as 
the result of an automobile accident 
in 1918, and for four years Rev. Dr. 
Anthony J. Reichert served as pro¬ 
rector. Rev. yohn B. McCoy became 
rector in 1922 and was followed in that 
position in 1926 by Rev. Edward P. 
Hoar. Rev. John D. Wynne succeeded 
him in 1931. In 1936, Rev. Richard B. 
McHugh was appointed rector and 
served for 16 years. 

Rev. Charles R. Mulrooney, the pres¬ 
ent rector and the first alumnus to hold 
the office, has under him a faculty of 21 
priests and three laymen and a student 
body of almost four hundred. Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy is president of the insti¬ 
tution and the only surviving member 
of its original faculty. 


OUR SEMINARY 

(Continued from page 41) 

educated in German seminaries. 

Rapid development took place in the 
DioceSe from the end of the Civil War 
to the death of Bishop Loughlin in 
1891. During this period, German and 
Irish immigration was preponderant. 
Toward the end of his life. Bishop 
Loughlin, who had to rely on the sem¬ 
inaries hitherto mentioned, felt the in¬ 
creasing need of a diocesan seminary. 
His ambition was realized in the estab¬ 
lishment, in 1891, of St. John’s Diocesan 
Seminary, Lewis and Willoughby Aves., 
Brooklyn, under the direction of the 
Vincentian Fathers of St. John’s Uni¬ 
versity. From 1891 to 1933, St. John’s 
Seminary gave to the Diocese about 
450 priests. 

As vocations increased to meet the 
growing need for priests and since ex¬ 
pansion on the site of St. John’s Semi¬ 
nary did not seem feasible, Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell had acquired property on 
which to erect a seminary at Wyan- 


danch, L.I. Bishop Molloy, whose first 
great task was thereby indicated, did 
not, however, deem it wise to build on 
the Wyandanch site. 

In March, 1924, Bishop Molloy took 
the first step towards the erection of a 
new seminary. He acquired property of 
about 200 acres in the village of Lloyd 
Harbor, Huntington, L.I. In the same 
year he selected the first professors and 
sent them abroad for post-graduate 
training. He was ready by September, 
1926, to inaugurate the philosophy de¬ 
partment of the new seminary in the 
Conklin residence on the property. 
This provided a two-year course and 
continued to function until June, 1930, 
as the Institute of Philosophy. From 
1926 to 1930, it accommodated approxi¬ 
mately 100 students who took their the¬ 
ology elsewhere and who became, for 
the most part, priests of our Diocese. 

Diocese Supported the Drive 

Meantime, Bishop Molloy commis¬ 
sioned his then secretary, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James T. Kelty, to make an extended 
survey of seminary buildings and equip¬ 
ment throughout the Country. After 
the report was made and analyzed, he 
instructed architects and requested pre¬ 
liminary drawings and suggestions. 
Those of Robert J. Reiley were found 
most acceptable. Bishop Molloy then 
made plans for a diocesan fund-raising 
campaign. The drive met with enthusi¬ 
astic support on the part of clergy and 
people and the success of the seminary 
fund was assured. 

Ground was broken for the new 
building in May, 1928. It was dedicated 
and formally opened Sunday, Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1930, by Bishop Molloy in the 
presence of a vast concourse of people. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward P. Hoar, P.A., 
V.G., was the first rector. 

THE TABLET of October 4, 1930, 
published a complete statement of 
monies raised and spent for the proj¬ 
ect: the total reached was $2,666,327.49 
and the dost of building and equipment 
$2,645,084.21. 

The Seminary of the Immaculate 
Conception has now been in operation 
for 23 years. It easily accommodates 
about 230 students and professors. It has 
given to the Diocese, up to this present 
year, about 570 priests, not counting 
those who studied at the Institute of 
Philosophy. The present rector is Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Barry. 


SEMINARIAN—During the study period 
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CHARITY 


UNITY 


FRATERNITY 


PATRIOTISM 


1 . Over $ 300,000 expended on welfare relief. * 

2 . Over $ 75,000 for College and Seminary Scholarships. 

3 . Over $55,000 donated to National Catholic Community Service for maintenance of Servicemen’s 

Canteens. 

4 . Two rooms endowed at the Bishop Molloy Retreat House in Jamaica. Over 45 years promotion of 

Laymen’s Retreat. 50 Council Bands. 

5 . Four Memorial Masses annually for deceased Members. 

6 . Over $ 1,000 annually donated to various charities. 

7 . Blood Bank supplying 1,500 pints annually for Members and families plus 1,000 for Armed Forces. 

8 . $500 annually to place Catholic periodicals in Public Libraries. 

9 . Militant Catholic Action in daily and public life. 

10 . Pledged devotion to Church and Country. 

N.B.: The above list does not include activities, donations, etc. of the individual Councils. 

LOCATIONS OF 77 AFFILIATED COUNCILS 


Kings County 

Lexington Council #293 
86 Meserole Ave. (22) 

Loyola Council #477 
628 Bedford Ave. (11) 

Fidelity Council #495 
519 Leonard St. (22) 

St. Columba Council #1119 
81 Hanson Place (17) 

Bushwick Council #132 
719 Bushwick Ave.^ (21) 

Long Island Council #197 
2827 Atlantic Ave. (7) 

LaSalle Council #454 
81 Hanson Place, (17) 

Isabella Council #873 
719 Bushwick Ave. (21) 

Brooklyn Council #60 
371 9th St. (15) 

Admiral Dewey Council #354 
4902 5th Ave. (20) 

Flatbush Council #497 
3915 Flatlands Ave. (10) 

Parkway' Council #1433 
1167 Nostrand Ave. (25) 

Arch. John Hughes Council #481 
1305 86th St. (28) 

Gen. Phil Sheridan Council #908 
5524 6th Ave. (20) 

Baron deKalb Council #1073 
3000 Emmons Ave. (35) 

Thomas Dongan Council #1251 
7601 Fourth Ave. (9) 

Columbus Council #126 
1 Prospect Park West, (15) 
Morning Star Council #294 
81 Hanson Place, (17) 

Our Lady of Loretto Council #585 
117 First Place (31) 

St. Paul Council #655 
471 Carroll Street (17) 


Queens County 

Olympia Council #394 
136-49 41st Ave. 

Flushing 55, N.Y. 

St. Ambrose Council #1463 
124th St. and 14th Ave. 

College Point 56, N.Y. 

Great Neck Council #2122 
2 Breuer Ave. 

Great Neck, N.Y. 

Joyce Kilmer Council #2363 
35-79 160th St. 

Flushing 58, N.Y. 

Jamaica Council #337 
196-43 Foothill Terrace 
Hollis 23, N.Y. 

St. Anne’s Council #2429 
218-38 98th Ave. 

Queens Village 28, N.Y. 

St. Albans Council #3119 
187-03 Baisley Blvd. 

St. Albans 12, N.Y. 

Our Lady of Fatima Council #3263 
224-38 Braddock Ave. 

Bellerose 26, N.Y. 

Maris Stella Council #378 
1848 Cornaga Ave. 

Far Rockaway 91, N.Y. 

South Ozone Park Council #2236 
130-02 Rockaway Blvd. 

So. Ozone Park 20, N.Y. 

St. Therese, Little Flower Council #2622 
Terrace PI. and Buscher Ave. 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 

Rockaway Council #2672 
157 Beach 106th St. 

Rockaway Beach, N.Y. 

Colon Council #309 
21-42 44th Dr. 

Long Island City 1,‘N.Y. 

Lincoln Council #312 
42-20 31st Ave. 

Astoria 3, N.Y. 

Champlain Council #441 
91-28 43rd Ave. 

Elmhurst 73, N.Y. 


General Sherman Council #569 
105-01 37th Ave. 

Corona 68, N.Y. 

Morris Park Council #566 
123-08 Jamaica Ave. 

Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 
Ridgewood Council #1814 
69-52 Fresh Pond Road 
Ridgewood 27, N.Y. 

Woodhaven Council #1866 
86-22 85th Street 
Woodhaven 21, N.Y. 

Mother Cabrini Council #2655 
Woodhaven Blvd. & 67th Ave. 
Glendale 27, N.Y. 

George W. Hudson Council #3701 
Woodsrde, N.Y. 

Nassau County 

Oyster Bay Council #1206 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Port Washington Council #1227 
Port Washington, N.Y. 

James Norton Council #1828 
Glen Cove, N.Y. 

John W. Mackay Council #2310 
Roslyn, N.Y. 

Archbishop Molloy Council #1974 
Freeport, N.Y. 

Daniel J. Bradley Council #3102 
Baldwin, N.Y. 

Memorare Council #3476 
Seaford, N.Y. 

Westbury Council #1012 
Westbury, N.Y. 

Corpus Christi Council #2502 
Mineola, N.Y. 

Joseph Barry Council #2520 
Hicksville, N.Y. 

Robert W. Powell Council #3488 
Uniondale, N.Y. 

St. Mary’s Council #2228 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 

Floral Park Council #2345 
Floral Park, N.Y. 

New Hyde Park Council #2852 


New Hyde Park, N.Y. 

Alfred E. Smith Council #3005 
Elmont, N.Y. 

Hempstead Council #1241 
West Hempstead, N.Y. 

St. Agnes Council #2548 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 

Long Beach Council #2626 
Long Beach, N.Y. 

Fr. Joseph O’Connell Council #3481 
Oceanside, N.Y. 

St. Barnabas Council #3689 
Bellmore, L.I. 

Suffolk County 

Sag Harbor Council #584 
Sag Harbor, N.Y. 

Stirling Council #768 
Greenport, N.Y. 

Immaculate Conception Council #923 
Riverhead, N.Y. 

Southampton Council #1967 
Southampton (Water-Mill), N.Y. 
Daniel A. Tobin Council #564 
Bay Shorp, N.Y. 

Patchogue Council #725 
Patchogue, N.Y. 

Central Islip Council #1816 
Central Islip, N.Y. 

St. Lawrence Council #2458 
Sayville, N.Y. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Council #794 
Lindenhurst, N.Y. 

St. Kilian’s Council #2204 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 

Bishop McDonnell Council #2324 
Babylon, N.Y. 

St. Martin’s Council #2489 
Amityville, N.Y. 

Gate of Heaven Council #468 
Huntington, N.Y. 

Fr. John Seyfried Council #821 
Kings Park, N.Y. 

Joan of Arc Council #1992 
Port Jefferson, N.Y. 












and women now giving consecrated 
service in this and many other parts 
of the Country are the expression of 
our gratitude for Christian education. 

Educational institutions above the 
high school level which are situated in 
the Diocese include: St. John’s Uni¬ 
versity, St. Francis College and St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, all Brook¬ 
lyn; Diocesan Seminary of the Immac¬ 
ulate Conception, Huntington; Cathe¬ 
dral College, Brooklyn, our prepara¬ 
tory seminary; Montfort Fathers’ Prep¬ 
aratory Seminary, Bay Shore; Pallottine 
Fathers’ Preparatory Seminary, Sag 
Harbor; Diocesan Normal School with 
branches conducted by Brooklyn Do¬ 
minican Sisters, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Sisters of Mercy and Ursuline Sisters; 
four schools of nursing and a school of 
medical technology. 

Down through the years there have 
come on tin* scene many prominent 
priests and Religious who have been 
giants in the cause of Catholic educa¬ 
tion. First among these was Very Rev. 
Martin Carroll, V.F., of St. Vincent de 
Paul parish, Williamsburgh. Then 
came Rev. John Moore, C.M., of St. 
John’s University, and Brother Jerome, 
O.S.F., who directed St. Francis College 
for long years in the last half of the 
(Continned on Page 49) 


HIGH SCHOOL—The Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial ranks with the best in the Nation 


B ishop mcdonnell often referred to 
Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools in the Diocese as “the Church 
of the little ones.’’ He frequently as¬ 
serted that Christian education and 
training in these schools fitted the 
younger generation for active and loyal 
membership in “the Church of the big 
ones.” His concern for Catholic edu¬ 
cation was an inheritance from Bishop 
Loughlin which he, in turn, passed on 
to Archbishop Molloy. 

Before Bishop Loughlin was ap¬ 
pointed as first Bishop of Brooklyn in 
1853, three small parish schools were 
in existence and flourishing; St. James 
school, which was established on Jay 
St., in 1823, S 1 * Paul’s in Brooklyn and 
St. Michael’s in Flushing. 

Latest available figures show that 
170,000 pupils are being educated in 
the 226 elementary schools and 23,706 
in the 52 secondary schools of the Di¬ 
ocese, by 5,055 teachers, including 172 
priests, 294 Brothers, 3,518 Sisters and 
1,071 laymen. By estimating an annual 
outlay of $40 for each grammar school 
student and $125 for each secondary 
school student, our parishes spend ap¬ 
proximately $6,555,960 for elementary 


education and $2,963,250 for secondary 
education, a total of $9,519,210 annu¬ 
ally. 

It is significant of their appreciation 
for the value of Catholic education that 
the vast majority of the contributions 
which sustain our schools comes from 
persons in the lower income brackets. 
During the past century, the laity of the 
Diocese has contributed, out of its nec¬ 
essity rather than out of its surplus, 
more than a half billion dollars for the 
support of American education. No 
greater tribute can be paid to the value 
of religious education than this most 
extraordinary generosity. 

The foundation stone of Catholic 
education in the Diocese is the conse¬ 
crated service, the ability and the cheer- 
ful self-sacrifice of the priests, Brothers, 
Sisters and lay people who staff our 
schools. 

There are now seven Communities 
of teaching Brothers and 28 Communi¬ 
ties of teaching Sisters represented in 
our diocesan school system. Five gen¬ 
erations of consecrated Religious have 
given their best to the Catholic chil¬ 
dren of Long Island. 

The Sisters of Charity and the Chris¬ 


tian Brothers were already teaching 
here when the Diocese was established 
and a few years later the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, the Sisters of Mercy, the Sis¬ 
ters of St. Joseph and the Franciscan 
Brothers, the only diocesan Community 
of men, were also laboring in our 
schools. 

The many Congregations of Brothers 
and Sisters who have come to staff our 
elementary and high schools have been 
rewarded with an abundance of voca¬ 
tions. Hundreds of local young men 

IN EARLIER DAYS—The old St. James’ 
parish school on Jay Street, Brooklyn 


PARISH SCHOOL—Loyalty to Country is 
characteristic of our Catholic students 


When Bishop Loughlin was consecrated October 30, 1853, there were 
three parish schools in the Diocese. The following figures show the rapid 
growth of educational facilities by episcopate: 




Elementary 

High 

In 1853 


3 


Bishop Loughlin 

(1853-1891) 

49 

7 

Bishop McDonnell 

(1892-1921) 

60 

15 

Archbishop Mollov 

(1921-1953) 

114 

30 

Totals 


226 

52 


Church of the Little Ones’ 
Has Attained Maturity 
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F rom ;i student body of forty young 
men who attended the first sessions 
in the five-classroom building on Wil¬ 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, September 5, 
1870, St. John's University has grown 
with the expanding Diocese until to¬ 
day it has 6,371 young men and women 
registered in its eight college divisions 
and its preparatory school. During this 
period some 30,000 men and women 
have received their collegiate and pro¬ 
fessional education at St. John’s under 
the guidance of the Vincentian Fathers. 

In 1865, when Bishop Loughlin in¬ 
vited them to establish an institution 
of higher learning for young men, Rev. 
Edward M- Smith, G.M., was assigned 
to come to Brooklyn and make the nec¬ 
essary real estate, financial and con¬ 
struction arrangements. Rev. John T. 
Landry, C.M., the first president of St. 
John’s, greeted the original student 
body in 1870. The needs of the new 


tion. His regime witnessed the estab¬ 
lishment of the diocesan seminary at 
St. John’s at the invitation of Bishop 
Loughlin. 

The seminary became the third 
building on the campus and opened 
its doors September 21, 1891, to 52 stu¬ 
dents. For forty years, until the need 
for training a larger number of semi¬ 
narians than the building could ac¬ 
commodate forced it to give way to 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, the Vincentians carried 
on their devoted and zealous work of 
training almost 500 members of the 
diocesan clergy. 

The period of great educational and 
physical expansion at St. John’s dates 
from the arrival of its seventh presi¬ 
dent, Very Rev. John W. Moore, C.M., 
in 1906. In that year a new charter was 
granted to the institution, which en¬ 
abled it to establish such professional 



CLASSROOM SCENE—The rudiments of 
collegiate studies are well inculcated 




Growth of Our University 






C.M. The Borough Hall Division of 
Arts and Sciences, founded in 1927, 
moved into the Schermerhorn St. build¬ 
ing in 1929 and assumed the name 
University College in 1942. Its evening 
sessions have made available to many 
young people of the Diocese a Cath¬ 
olic education in the liberal arts and 
sciences which may have been other¬ 
wise unattainable. 

Additional accomplishments in Fa¬ 
ther Gloonan’s administration were the 
establishment of two more professional 
schools in the Downtown Division, the 
School of Commerce in 1927 and the 
College of Pharmacy in 1929. Supple¬ 
menting its normal full-time enroll¬ 
ment in the past quarter century in 
accounting and business administra¬ 
tion courses, the School of Commerce 
has made it possible for thousands to 
avail themselves of college-level busi¬ 
ness training under Catholic auspices. 
The College of Pharmacy has assured 
a steady flow into the retail and whole¬ 
sale drug fields. 

The erection of the Moore Memorial 
Building in 1927 to house St. John’s 
Prep enabled the Vincentian Fathers 
to triple their capacity for the educa¬ 
tion of teen-age young men, one of 
their main objectives when St. John’s 
was founded in 1870. The current stu¬ 
dent body is 920. 

During the tenure of St. John’s ninth 
president, Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, 
C.M., the School of Social Action was 
organized in 1936 by Very Rev. Joaquin 
F. Garcia, C.M., present Superior at 
the University. For the past 17 years 
the St. John’s faculty has contributed 
knowledge and techniques to the more 
than 20,000 residents of the Diocese 
who have availed themselves of this 
free educational program. 

A second accomplishment of Father 
Walsh’s administration was the organ¬ 
ization in 1942 of the School of Nurs¬ 
ing Education as an integral part of 
the University’s Downtown Division. 
The establishment of this graduate 
nursing program enabled hundreds of 
nurses who had trained at diocesan 
hospitals to pursue higher professional 
study. When, in 1947, St. John’s twelfth 
president. Very Rev. John A. Flynn, 


C.M. succeeded Very Rev. William J. 
Mahoney, C.M. after the latter’s sudden 
death, the need for additional physical 
facilities for the Downtown Division 
was evident and in May, 1952, Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy blessed the new build¬ 
ing at 72 Schermerhorn St. St. John’s 
expects to extend its influence in the 
future by building at the 100-acre Hill- 
crest Golf Club in the Jamaica-Flush- 
ing area. Ground for the $25,000,000 
development will be broken February 
ii, 1954, and occupancy of the first 
unit is planned for September, 1955. 

The Alma Mater of two esteemed 
members of the episcopacy, Auxiliary 
Bishop John J. Boardman and Aux¬ 
iliary Bishop James H. Griffiths, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Military Ordinariate, and 
the Alma Mater of numerous Catholic 
laymen prominent in public life and 
in the professions, St. John’s views the 
second century of the Diocese with re¬ 
newed vigor and with a firm promise to 
continue to provide those higher edu¬ 
cational facilities for which it has be¬ 
come famous. 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION — University 
College, situated on Schermerhorn Street 


institution required a second building 
as early as 1872. 

St. John’s awarded its first collegiate 
degrees in 1881 to: William McGuirl, 
who spent 48 years in the diocesan 
priesthood and became a Domestic 
Prelate, and John McGuire and Patrick 
Callahan, who became well-known, re¬ 
spected Brooklyn lawyers and outstand¬ 
ing Catholic laymen. 

In the 72 years since those degrees 
were conferred, St. John’s has contrib¬ 
uted a legion of faithful lay men and 
women in the professional areas of 
law, medicine, dentistry, accountancy, 
pharmacy, nursing and social service 
and in business and industry, as well 
as thousands of Religious and laity to 
staff the educational institutes of the 
Diocese. 

Rev. Jeremiah A. Hartnett, C.M., 
who became the fourth president in 
1882, worked for 15 years to increase 
the educational stature and to improve 
physical facilities of the young institu¬ 


and graduate departments as it deemed 
necessary. 

During the 19-year tenure of Father 
Moore, three new schools were estab¬ 
lished: the School of Pedagogy in 1908 
(now Teachers College), the Graduate 
School in 1913, and the School of Law 
in 1925. Ddring his term of office, two 
capable deans of studies, Rev. Edward 
L. Carey, C.M., and Rev. Thomas F. 
Ryan, G.M., later St. John’s tenth presi¬ 
dent, worked tirelessly and devotedly 
to help him advance the institution to 
top-flight educational stature. 

Alter four years of temporary quar¬ 
ters in the Borough Hall area, the 
School of Law moved to its current lo¬ 
cation, the 14-story building of the 
Downtown Division at 96 Schermer¬ 
horn St., which was dedicated in Sep¬ 
tember, 1929, by Archbishop Molloy. 

I he formal opening of the School 
of Law was the beginning of St. John’s 
third era of expansion under its eighth 
president. Very Rev. John J. Cloonan, 











%ht Vincentian fathers of 3t. John’s Hnioersitu 

extendi to His Excellency, Most Reverend 
Tliomas E.-Molloy, Archbishop - Bishop of Brooklyn, 
heartiest felicitations on the occasion of 
The Centennial of the founding of 
the Diocese of Brooklyn, 

The Vincentian Fathers 

have been privileged to serve the higher educational needs of the Dio¬ 
cese since 1870. , I hey trained the Diocesan clergy at St. John s Seminary 
from 1891 to 1932. They have educated more than 5,000 young men at St. 

John s Prep. They have given collegiate and professional training to 
more than 22,000 young men and women in the various departments of 
the University. 

The Vincentian Fathers 

also have been privileged to contribute to the spiritual welfare o f the Dio¬ 
cese through their visits to parishes for Masses, missions, novenas, and 
other religious exercises. 

ST. JOHN S PREP • ST. JOHN S COLLEGE • TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL • SCHOOL OF LAW • UNIVERSITY COLLEGE • SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY • SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 






Today’s St. Joseph s College 


S t. Joseph's college was established 
in 1916* to meet what Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell conceived to be a need. Al¬ 
though the Diocese had two colleges 
for men it did not provide facilities for 
women seeking a higher education. 

His Excellency invited the Sisters of 
St. Joseph to assume responsibility for 
the new institution. Upon discovering 
that the State Board of Regents would 
not grant a charter until the required 
financial sponsorship could be assured, 
the Bishop himself agreed to make the 
necessary guarantees. 

Faculty Small But Devoted 

Assured of this support, Archbishop 
Molloy, then an assistant in the parish 
of Queen of All Saints, set about the 
actual organization of the new college. 
With a core of a half-dozen Sisters, a 
few clerics and a number of scholars 
from the ranks of the laity, he built a 
faculty whose devotion to the cause of 
learning has been the inspiration of 
the college to this day. 

The remainder of the history of the 
college is entirely typical. The incep¬ 
tion was marked by struggle and sacri¬ 


fice. Growth was slow. Facilities were 
not too adequate but the boundless 
enthusiasm of the administration and 
the teaching staff supplied for every 
want and when the first graduates re¬ 
ceived their degrees in 1920 the insti¬ 
tution was solidly established. 

New property was purchased, new 
buildings were constructed, and slowly 
St. Joseph’s has taken its place in the 
educational framework of the Diocese. 
Parallel with the physical evolution 
has been the spiritual advance. 

St. Joseph’s has striven to remain 
loyal to the best in the liberal arts tra¬ 
dition. It is almost tragic that the gen¬ 
eral citizenry has not been better in¬ 
formed as to the objective of that ideal. 
Both words are subject to misinterpre¬ 
tation and both are pretty generally 
garbled. By art is meant any practice 
that will make for human growth and 
by liberal is meant that which will help 
form a free, and thus better, people. 
Something like this is envisioned by 
the college and in its pursuit of the 
ideal it has tried to do what may have 
seemed impossible but what has proved 
attainable. 



The college has been set up as a 
true democracy in so far as such a thing 
can exist in the educational milieu. 
The trustees are in reality the college, 
legally. Morally, it is the composite of 
the said trustees, the faculty, the under¬ 
graduates and the alumnae. All author¬ 
ity stems from the trustees which body 
is made up of the Archbishop, the Vicar 
General, six Sisters of the Community 
of St. Joseph, two alumnae—Dr. Helen 
D’Albora and Mrs. Gilbert Murphy- 
Judge James S. Brown and two of the 
diocesan clergy. 

Students Conduct Examinations 

The trustees allocated complete aca¬ 
demic control to the faculty which, by 
this process, became the sole legisla¬ 
tive body in the college. Within the 
said faculty there is a group elected 
by secret ballot which constitutes the 
ultimate judicial tribunal for faculty 
and student alike. 

The Undergraduate Association ex¬ 
ists by virtue of a constitution given 
by the faculty under which the former 
controls all of its extra-academic life 
and no member of the faculty may 


OUR DIOCESE IS PROUD of St. Joseph’s 
College (left) and its successful graduates 

stricture or veto that power. Through 
it the students conduct their own ex¬ 
aminations, decide as to the legitimacy 
of their absence from class, regulate 
their own forums and control their ac¬ 
tivities. 

It will be observed that this history 
has not concerned itself with a chroni¬ 
cle of the college achievement or a list 
of its virtues. It has not stressed faculty, 
faculties or equipment. It has been 
rather a narrative of spiritual ideals 
and achievements. 

The factual data about the college 
is easily told. It is located on Clinton 
Ave., between DeKalb and Willoughby 
Aves. It is amply geared to do the work 
that it has proposed as its objective. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon is presi¬ 
dent. The dean is Very Rev. Francis X. 
FitzGibbon, the dean of women is Sis¬ 
ter M. Charitina and the registrar is 
Sister M. Veneranda. There are 330 
students and a faculty of fifty. 

(The story of St. Francis College appears 
on page 86 under Franciscan Brothers) 


OUR DIOCESAN SCHOOLS 

(Continued from Page 45) 

century. The Sisters of St. Joseph claim 
an outstanding administrator in Sister 
M. Angelita, C.S.J. Space does not even 
permit mention of the many other il¬ 
lustrious educators. 

Bishop McDonnell, who came here 
from the Archdiocese of New York, 
where the newly formed office of Super¬ 
intendent of Schools was in the experi¬ 
mental stage, saw the possibilities of the 
innovation and in 1894 appointed Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John L. Belford to that post 
in this Diocese. Too much cannot be 
said of his pioneering work. In his steps 
came Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
QLBrien in 1896, who was to retire in 
1904. The post was vacant until 1910 
when Rev. Joseph D. McKenna was 
appointed. Meanwhile Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Timothy A. Hickey was cooperating in 
the founding of the* diocesan high 
school system and the ollicc of Com¬ 
munity Supervisor was rising in the 
larger teaching Congregniimn. In 1915, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph VS M<Clancy 
was named Superintendrni ul Si liunln 


and in 1922 Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. 
Hald became Associate Superintendent, 
posts they continue to hold. 

From the very beginning, the spirit 
of our Catholic schools has been one 
of cooperation and good will towards 
the civil educational authorities and the 
most enjoyable relations have existed 
between our schools and the State 
Board of Regents, the New York City 
Superintendent of Schools and the vari¬ 
ous officials of the towns and villages 
on the far end of the island. This un¬ 
broken tradition of teamwork is still 
strong with us today. Oqr schools enjoy 
the protection and direction of the 
laws of the State. 

The “Church of the little ones” has 
increased “in grace and wisdom and 
age before God and man” through the 
past one hundred years, preparing the 
youth of the Diocese to take their 
proper place in and to make their 
proper contribution to the welfare and 
the progress of the “Church of the big 
ones.” 

GRADUATION DAY—Final ceremonies 
arc impressive as high school career ends 
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New York’s Newest Catholic Mausoleum, erected 
under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Brooklyn, in St.John’s Cemetery, Queens. 


Space now available in new unit 
under construction. 

For Pictures, Plans, Details write 

St. John s Cloister 

7 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


IN A BUYER S’ MARKET 

Buyers Better Beware! 


■ or some time now it’s been 
a buyers* market for title insurance. That’s fine with 
us. Tough competition produces better results — 
improved service — lower prices. 

Why beware? 

Because price should be related to quality. 

TG&T — now concentrating solely on title 
insurance - offers sound protection based on 
thorough examination of titles. Today our rates are 
lower than they have been for many years—often 
comparable with the rates of companies that sell 
“price” only. At the same time we have improved 
and broadened our service and coverage. Insure 
with us and be assured of the best—whether it s our 
market or ijours. 

TITLE GUARANTEE 
H and Trust Company 

CAPITAL , SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $ 3 , 750,000 
TITLE INSURANCE RESERVE FUND OVER $ 2 , 000,000 IN ADDITION 

MAIN OFFICE 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 WOrth 4-1000 



Compliments 

of 


Bartlett Tree Experts 

Long Island Offices: 

249 Post Ave., Westbury 
60 Church St., Islip 
19 Main St., Southampton 

ME RICA’S TREE $7 
^.ARE rORTH^yi HC^ 
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PRAY FOR THE DEAD—The chapel in 
St. John’s Cemetery at Middle Village 


St. John’s served the Catholic resi¬ 
dents of Williamsburgh, Bushwick and 
other communities in the vicinity. The 
northern section of the cemetery grad¬ 
ually became occupied and in 1933 the 
section south of Metropolitan Ave. was 
developed and made available for buri¬ 
als. These forty acres, by 1947, were al¬ 
most completely exhausted and twenty 
more acres to the north were procured 
and assembled. In the same year the 
land was blessed and opened for inter¬ 
ments. 

For the past forty years, the majority 
of the residents of Brooklyn and Queens 
have sought burial accommodations for 
their departed at St. John's. Interments 
have been averaging over 7,000 a year. 
The tremendous number has now made 
iTnecessary to divert burials to the new 
St. Charles’ Cemetery, at Pinelawn. All 
of the^areas devoted to the single and 
double grave plots, that is, about 75 per 
cent of the cefnetery, are used. 

On January 15, 1953, the newly 
erected chapel was dedicated by Rt. 


This cemetery, even now, is limited to 
supplying the burial needs of the Cath¬ 
olic residents in the area included in the 
original parish of St. Michael’s. 

Holy Rood Cemetery 

About 1850, the property known as 
the John Titus Farm, in Westbury, was 
acquired by the Archdiocese of New 
York and St. Brigid’s Cemetery was 
started in connection with St. Brigid’s 
Church, which was built in 1851. Rev. 
John McGinniss was the first, or among 
the first, to celebrate Mass and perform 
the duties of the Church by making 
regular trips to Westbury from Jamaica. 
Under the guidance of Father McGin¬ 
niss and his successors, the parish and 
cemetery have continued to expand. 

In the Fall of 1929, additional prop¬ 
erty was converted into a cemetery un¬ 
der the direction of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
B. Gorman, supervisor of Catholic 
Cemeteries of Brooklyn, and became 
known as the Cemetery of the Holy 
Rood. The first interment was made 


The Cemeteries in Our Diocese 


A growing group of Catholics, under 
the leadership of Peter Turner, 
met in the home of William Purcell, on 
York and Gold Sts., January 7, 1822. A 
committee was organized to petition the 
Bishop of New York for permission to 
establish the first Catholic church in 
Brooklyn and Long Island. In the peti¬ 
tion their desires, tersely stated, were: 
“we want a Church, a Pastor and a place 
for Interment.’’ The granting of the 
petition meant the beginning of St. 
James’ parish, with its church, school 
and churchyard—the Catholic cemetery. 
This provision for the interment of 
Catholic dead in consecrated ground 
was an essential aspect of the parishes 
founded subsequently, and the sur¬ 
rounding churchyards are a mark of the 
pioneer parishes in Brooklyn, Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk. 

Holy Cross Cemetery 

The original churchyard at St. James’ 
was a consoling element and served the 
Catholics of that vicinity until 1849, 
when it could no longer accommodate 
the requirements of the parishioners. 
Attempts were made to procure land 
within the limits of the Town of Flat- 
busli but they met with such opposition 
from the residents of that section that 
prior to the year 1849 th e y had been 
unsuccessful. In June of that year, how¬ 
ever, Rev, James McDonough, as agent 
for Bishop Hughes, concluded a con¬ 
tract whereby a tract of something 
more than 17 acres was purchased from 
James Duffy. The ground was originally 
part of the old Van Brunt Farm. Samuel 


Young next consented to enlarge the 
cemetery by selling another section of 
the old Van Brunt Farm which had 
come into his possession and which ad¬ 
joined the ground originally bought by 
Bishop Hughes. The first interment in 
Holy Cross Cemetery was made July 13, 
1849. 

In the Spring of 1855, Bishop Lough-- 
lin erected and dedicated a mortuary 
chapel in the cemetery which is still 
standing and at which Mass is said daily. 

Additional purchases of land were 
made in 1857, some 19 acres being pro¬ 
cured, and again in 1869, when another 
22 acres were added. Today the ceme¬ 
tery consists of about 96 acres, and 
practically every available space for 
burials has been exhausted. 

St. John’s Cemetery 

With the growth of the Catholic pop¬ 
ulation in the adjacent sections of 
Brooklyn, a small cemetery was estab¬ 
lished in Williamsburgh, in that part 
known as the North Side, on Kent Ave., 
between North Eighth and North Ninth 
Sts. Plots became exhausted and addi¬ 
tional land had to be procured. The 
old Van Duyn Farm of approximately 
160 acres was purchased in Middle Vil¬ 
lage in 1880 and St. John’s Cemetery 
was established. The interments in the 
Williamsburgh cemetery were removed 
to a large plot in the new cemetery. 

SOLEMNITY—This beautiful entrance to 
St. Charles Cemetery evidences planning 


Rev. Msgr. Edward P. Hoar, P.A., V.G., 
and Rev. George Hayden was appointed 
as the first chaplain. 

Most Holy Trinity Cemetery 

In addition to the two diocesan cem¬ 
eteries, Holy Cross Cemetery and St. 
John’s Cemetery, another, not diocesan, 
has been serving the burial needs of 
Catholics of German birth or descent. 
To'meet the religious requirements of 
the early German immigrants, Most 
Holy Trinity Cemetery was established 
in 1854. Of limited area, this cemetery 
had to expand and a large tract of land 
north of Amityville was secured and 
dedicated as a Catholic cemetery. It also 
is known as Most Holy Trinity Ceme¬ 
tery. Both are administered by the par¬ 
ish of the Most Holy Trinity. 

Mount St. Mary’s Cemetery 

During the Summer of 1862, in the 
height of the Civil War, Rev. James 
O’Beirne, late pastor of St. Michael’s 
parish, Flushing, established Mount St. 
Mary’s Cemetery. Not until July 12 of 
the year following, however, did Bishop 
Loughlin consecrate the ground. Ap¬ 
parently, the ^ffrst interment made in 
the new cemetery was that of the re¬ 
mains of one William Goodwin, who 
died July 23, 1863. 

During the years immediately preced¬ 
ing the establishing of the new ceme¬ 
tery, St. Michael’s parishioners were in¬ 
terred in the small graveyard adjoining 
the church located at the corner of Mad¬ 
ison Ave. and Union St. Most of the re¬ 
mains ’were removed and reinterred in 
Mount St. Mary’s Cemetery after its 
procural by Father O’Beirne. 

The original Mount St. Mary’s Cem¬ 
etery comprised about six acres made 
up of portions of the Moore and Mc- 
Coon Farms. Thirty acres were added 
in 1899 by Rev. Eugene J. Donnelly, 
then pastor of St. Michael’s Church. 
This parcel of land was acquired from 
Isaac Smith. 

In 1930, the cemetery was placed un¬ 
der diocesan supervision, and three 
farms, comprising 18 acres and sur¬ 
rounded by the cemetery, were added. 


November 5, 1930. 

The cemetery wa^ dedicated Sunday, 
October 11, 1931, by Bishop Molloy. 
The two cemeteries were consolidated 
in 1934, 

St. Charles’ Cemetery 

In 1914, a special arrangement was 
made between the Archbishop of New 
York and the Diocese of Brooklyn to 
procure from the Pinelawn Cemetery 
Corporation some 500 acres, which were 
divided between the two Sees. The 
Brooklyn diocesan tract was named St. 
Charles’ Cemetery. 

As early as 1928, it was seen that this 
acreage would soon be called upon to 
supply the need when St. John’s Ceme¬ 
tery had been exhausted. The work of 
clearing the land, which was entirely 
covered by scrub oak, was started. By 
1937, some twenty acres were cleared 
and developed and roadways, draining 
systems and pumping stations for water 
supply were installed. A modern office 
building and chapel were erected and 
the first burials took place in that year. 
Since then, several thousand burials 
have been made. In the meantime, ad¬ 
ditional parcels have been purchased, 
adding considerable acreage to the orig¬ 
inal property. 

(Continued on page 139) 


MSGR. JOHN B. GORMAN 
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Rev. John Brennan, C.SS.R., Vice-Rector 
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Rev. Jeremiah Scannell, C.SS.R. 
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Rev. Joseph McDonough, C.SS.R. 
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creased activities of religious and sectar¬ 
ian groups in the family welfare area 
and the strong emphasis which was 
being placed by welfare agencies in 
general on the need for a professionally 
trained staff. 

In 1931, an office was opened in Ja¬ 
maica with Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter W. 
Fox appointed director in Queens 
County. Also in that year the Bishop’s 
Lay Committee for Charity was or¬ 
ganized for the purpose of soliciting 
funds for the support of the health 
and social welfare program of Catholic 
Charities. 

Highlights of the next few years in¬ 
cluded the development of case work 
services for families, institution of a co¬ 
operative training program with Ford- 
ham University School of Social Serv¬ 
ice, organization of the Ladies of Char- 
fty of Queens, establishment of the 
Catholic Employment Bureau, which 
later became the Mallon Employment 
Service and the Protective Care Pro- 


ities were extended to Nassau, with an 
office in Mineola, in December, 1943, 
and in Bay Shore, Suffolk County, in 
1948. 

In 1945, the Homemaker Service was 
added to the list of functions of the 
Family Division and, by means of sup¬ 
plying a “mother substitute’’ in fami¬ 
lies where the mother must be hospital¬ 
ized for sickness or confinement, it has 
helped prevent broken homes and elim¬ 
inated the necessity of placing children 
in agency care. 

During these years Catholic Charities 
was always interested in the specialized 
problems of the aged and, in the face 
of lack of institutional facilities, inau¬ 
gurated the Foster Home Program and 
more recently cooperated in the organ¬ 
ization and direction of recreational 
centers for the aged in several parishes 
in Kings and Queens Counties. 

Significant of the agency’s alertness 
to the needs of youth, the Catholic 
Youth Organization found inception in 


Our Devotion to God’s Needy 


R ev. Dr. William J. White was ap¬ 
pointed the first director of Cath¬ 
olic Charities of the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn by Bishop McDonnell in 1899. This 
was the first step in the coordination 
and federation of all the social and 
charitable activities within the Diocese. 
Since the founding of the first parish 
on Long Island in 1822, many good 
works had been developed, including 
13 child-caring institutions, four hospi¬ 
tals, three homes for the aged, the 
House of Good Shepherd and two day 
nurseries, as well as societies devoted to 
the care of the poor and afflicted—the 
Emerald Society, the Brooklyn Benevo¬ 
lent Society and the Society of St. Vin¬ 
cent de Paul. 

However, it was recognized that, in 
this rapidly growing Diocese, a closer 
correlation of these various programs 
was necessary. In 1899, the population 
of Brooklyn alone numbered 1,000,000 
while the Catholic population in the 
four counties of the Diocese numbered 
but 560,000 souls. 

Upon the death of Msgr. White, a 
charities commission was formed, with 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. O’Hara at the 
head. Its purpose was to coordinate, 
supervise and ■ improve all charitable 
agencies and institutions in the Diocese. 
Since that time, Catholic Charities has 
. functioned according to that purpose. 
It has grown to such an extent that it 
now includes the Family Division, Cath¬ 
olic Guardian Society, Catholic Youth 
Organization, Health and Hospitals 
and Child Care Divisions, Social Action 
Department, Mallon Employment Bu¬ 
reau and Finance Department. 

Represents Numerous Agencies 

In addition to these direct services, it 
also functions in the area of community 
planning and distribution of commu¬ 
nity funds by representing the follow¬ 
ing agencies, the majority of which are 
self-financing: Anthonian Hall, Bishop 
McDonnell Camp, Society of St. Vin¬ 
cent de Paul, Catholic hospitals, Cath¬ 
olic Settlement Association. Catholic 
Youth Organization, House of the 
Good Shepherd, Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion Day Nursery, Italian Board of 
Guardians, Little Flown I louse of Prov¬ 
idence, Ozanam Hall, Koman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum Society, Si Francis 
Sanatorium for Cardiat Children, l et 
rini Welfare League and the Aposiolate 
for the Deaf and Hard ol I leal jug 


Each division of Catholic Charities 
came into being because of a specific 
social need. For instance, the Catholic 
Guardian Society was established in 
1914 to provide after-care supervision 
for all children discharged from child¬ 
caring institutions of the Diocese. Rev. 
James J. Higgins, who had seen in his 
own parish work the children’s need for 
continuing guidance and supervision, 
initiated the steps for such an organiza¬ 
tion. Bishop McDonnell assumed the 
presidency of the Catholic Guardian 
Society, with Father Higgins continu¬ 
ing his interest, in an official capacity, 
as the first executive director. Since the 
incorporation of the Society in 1914, 
its purpose and function has not 
changed but has expanded. During 
1952 it had 1,730 children under its 
care. 

Provides Spiritual Necessities 

The “care” of the Catholic Guardian 
Society means attention to the spiritual, 
psychological and physical needs of all 
the children in the Diocese discharged 
from child-caring institutions. The 
“care” is carried on by a staff of trained 
social workers and a psychologist, un¬ 
der the leadership of a priest s director. 
Two groups of children come to the So¬ 
ciety: those who return to their dwn 
families before the age of 16, and the 
boys and girls with no relatives, or none 
who can accept them, who must be 
helped to plan their own lives at six¬ 
teen. 

The development of the Divisions of 
Health and Hospitals and Child Care 
will be recorded elsewhere in this edi¬ 
tion. 

The greatest expansion, particularly 
in the field of family welfare, occurred 
during the depression years of the 
1930’s, under the present director, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. Jerome Reddy, who was 
appointed by Bishop Molloy in 1930. 
This expansion was imperative during 
the severe economic crisis which began 
in 1929 because of the increased com¬ 
plexity of social problems of families 
living in a rapidly growing city, the en¬ 
trance of the State and Federal govern¬ 
ment into matters of relief, the in¬ 


gram in conjunction with the Domestic 
Relations, Family and Children’s Courts 
in Brooklyn and Queens. 

In 1934, the Catholic Action Con¬ 
ference was organized for discussion of 
problems of social justice which grew 
into the present Social Action Depart¬ 
ment of Catholic Charities which con¬ 
ducts labor schools and institutes of in¬ 
dustrial relations to interpret the so¬ 
cial encyclicals of the Popes in the areas 
of labor-management problems. More 
recently this department has been 
charged with the processing and reset¬ 
tlement of Displaced Persons. 

In the field of protective care, Cath¬ 
olic Charities entered into close coop¬ 
eration with the Catholic Big Brothers 
and Catholic Big Sisters. In 1936, the 
Italian Board of Guardians was organ¬ 
ized to provide special service to youth 
of Italian origin presenting behavior 
problems. Its counterpart in Queens, 
the Ferrini Welfare League, was estab¬ 
lished in 1943. During these years 
branch offices were opened in Williams- 
burgh, Greenpoint and Red Hook-Go- 
wanus in Brooklyn and Astoria in 
Queens. The services of Catholic Char- 


AMONG PIONEER LEADERS—The late 
Father Higgins (left), executive secre- 



1940. Since then this division has grown 
into an apostolate of youth which, in 
its constructive and extensive recrea¬ 
tional and leadership training program, 
serves hundreds of thousands of chil¬ 
dren and youths in the parishes through¬ 
out the Diocese each year. Among its 
most effective contributions in its di¬ 
versified program are the CYO Day 
Camps, Marriage Forums, Talent Show 
and Religious Vacation Centers. 

Charity of Christ Is Inspiration 

Since 1946, all agencies of Catholic 
Charities have been co-ordinated and 
directed from the central diocesan office 
building at 191 Joralemon St., Brook¬ 
lyn. From this nerve center and all the 
county offices, the priests and lay staff 
members, in providing social welfare 
services, are urged on, in the words of 
St. Paul, “by the charity of Christ.” 
The religious and moral welfare of the 
individuals and families whom it is 
their privilege to serve is of paramount 
consideration. Whatever the need, Cath¬ 
olic Charities will continue to strive 
to help to the limit of its resources and 
of the abilities of its trained staff. 


tary, and the late Msgr. O’Hara, the first 
coordinator of Catholic Charities 
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Archbishop Molloy 
Present Bishop 



Bishop Loughlin 

1853-1891 


Bishop McDonnell 

1892-1921 


We, at John A. Schwarz, are most happy to extend our 
congratulations to the Diocese of Brooklyn on the occasion of its 
One Hundredth Anniversary. The phenomenal growth of the 
Diocese could have taken place only by the grace of God and 
the never failing spiritual guidance of our beloved Bishops. 


John ASchwarz 


INC. 


1 FULTON AVENUE 


HEMPSTEAD • ON HEMPSTEAD TURNPIKE 



Rectory of Resurrection-Ascension Church , Rego Park , Queens 

COFFIN, COFFIN & KEATING 

Architects 

ROSATO CONSTRUCTION CO. 

Builders 


.ROSATO 

CONSTRUCTION CO. 

494 LORIMER STREET 
BROOKLYN 


Here is a Friendly Place 



you enter our door we want you to feel, as others seem to feel, 
that this is a friendly place. A mutual association, a community associa¬ 
tion, of, for and by the people who save here, we feel a genuine interest 
in the problems of our members. Whether you seek security in insured sav¬ 
ing or in the acquisition of a home, we are Fere to help, glad and ready to 
be of assistance. 

FIRST FEDERAL 

« tarings WSBctm 'jdsscciafam •'J&mfis/ecid 

A SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE INSTITUTION SINCE 1889 
196 FULTON AVENUE • HEMPSTEAD, N. Y 

£Te/e/iAone HEmpstead 7-4800 

NEW HYDE PARK OFFICE: 1606 HILLSIDE AVE. 

(In Alan Theatre Bldg.) Phone: FLoral Park 4-4120 
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T he catholic church, in every cen¬ 
tury, has been devoted to service for 
the sick and afflicted. In this, she is imi¬ 
tating the, example of her Divine Foun : 
der, of Whose coming it was said in 
prophecy, “Then shall the eyes of the 
blind be opened and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall 
the lame man leap as a hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall be free." No 
characteristic of Jesus Christ was more 
prominent than His love and concern 
for the sick and stories of miracles of 
healing literally cover the pages of the 
four Gospels. 

The Diocese of Brooklyn, true to the 
example of Christ and the spirit of the 
Church, has been a leader and devoted 
patron of the corporal works of mercy, 
and especially the work of hospitaliza- 
h fion in the communities of which it is 
composed. In Brooklyn and Queens 
particularly, the Church lias unques¬ 
tionably been the pioneer in providing 
and maintaining hospitals. 

The Diocese had scarcely completed 
a decade of existence when its first hos 
pital was founded in 1864. Its constant 
effort, from that early beginning, to <0 
operate in meeting the health needs ol 


its territory and ever-expanding popu¬ 
lation is shown by the development of 
its hospital system. 

The Diocese now sponsors thirteen 
general and special hospitals with 2,900 
beds which, during 1952, cared for over 
60,000 patients. Many additional thou¬ 
sands were benefited by ambulance and 
out-patient service. These institutions 
represent an investment in excess of 
twenty million dollars and their annual 
operation costs twelve million dollars. 
They extend service to all without re¬ 
gard to race, color or creed. The cen¬ 
tennial year is witnessing the inaugu¬ 
ration of a general hospital project in 
Suffolk County. 

Maintains Comprehensive Program 

The Diocese maintains an unusually 
comprehensive and keen interest and 
participation in the program of its hos¬ 
pitals. Ten are diocesan institutions. 
I heir'governing boards are composed 
of priests, Religious* and lay persons. 
A like number have diocesan priests as 
resident chaplains. Brooklyn was 'one 
of the first dioceses to have a priest des¬ 
ignated as Supervisor of Hospitals, the 
office having been established in 1910. 


SOURCE OF ALL LIFE—Before the tabernacle in St. Mary’s Hospital chapel 


Five priests are now assigned on a full beyond their own walls, the hospitals 

time basis to administering the hospi- have taken an extensive part in educa¬ 
tes and schools of nursing and thirty tional programs which continually pre- 

others, serving as members of govern- pare and provide for the community 

ing boards, professors, confessors and well-trained personnel. Several thou- 

modcrators of auxiliaries and student sand doctors, nurses and technicians 

or graduate groups, generously provide have completed courses in the institu- 

an important and apostolic contribu- tions of the Diocese and have gone into 

tion to this particular phase of diocesan every field of health endeavor and re¬ 
activity. fleeted credit on their professions. The 

1 wo priests have served as Super- honor rolls of all contemporary mili- 

visors, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Metz- tary engagements in which our Country 

ger, V.F., 1910 to 1924 and Rt. Rev. participated have been enhanced by a 

Msgr. Joseph F. Brophy from 1925. notable number of their graduates. At 


Hospital Care 

The present associate supervisors are 
Rev. Martiil.R. Wenzel, Rev. Francis 
P. Lively, Rev. John S. Hunt and Rev. 
James H. Fitzpatrick*. .Other priests who 
have been on the staff are Rev. Paul J. 
Faustmann, Rev. Ambrose R. McGow¬ 
an, Rev. John F. Mahoney, Rev. Joseph 
L. Pitsch and Rev. William T. Hanlon. 

Our hospital and home nursing pro¬ 
grams are blessed with the services of 
nearly five hundred Sisters. Having no 
endowments in the generally accepted 
meaning of that term, they possess in¬ 
deed a rich endowment in these con¬ 
secrated lives. Laboring without regard 
to the length or burden of their daily 
tasks, they enhance and sanctify their 
work for the sick and the poor with 
their own prayers and sacrifices. 
1 hrough the years, many have died in 
the service of the afflicted. All have 
made a most precious contribution to 
Christian charity. The Diocese salutes 
these noble women as the firm founda¬ 
tion of our hospitals' achievements in 
the past and of their hopes and aspira¬ 
tions for the future. 

Eighteen hundred doctors are affili¬ 
ated with the staffs of the hospitals of 
the Diocese. These members of the 
medical profession are principally re¬ 
sponsible for the excellence of our pro¬ 
fessional standards, since all functions 
of a hospital have the practice of medi¬ 
cine as their center and source of valid¬ 
ity. While the hospital extends many 
advantages to the members of its staff, 
they, in* turn, by their voluntary care 
of the indigent, make a contribution to 
this program of charity, the worth of 
which cannot be estimated in terms of 
material values. The skill, devotion to 
duty and generosity not only of those 
at present connected with the staffs but 
also of thosdkwho in the past labored in 
the wards and clinics must be recorded 
with gratitude. Among them were num¬ 
bered many of the outstanding prac¬ 
titioners of the community. 

Care of the sick in a modern hospi¬ 
tal requires the cooperation of a sur¬ 
prisingly large number of persons. 
Fliere are 3,000 salaried employees. 
These include nurses, technicians, di¬ 
etitians, accountants, engineers and 
many other professional and non-pro¬ 
fessional groups. In addition, over 
7,000 volunteers, freely dedicating a 
considerable part of their lives to the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
in auxiliaries or units of the Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, support 
and expand the program and assist in 
preserving in it the true spirit of a 
Christian apostolate. 

Conscious of the opportunity and ob¬ 
ligation of extending their influence 


for All the Sick 


present, thirty internships and fifty resi¬ 
dencies contribute to the completion of 
the curriculum of the medical schools. 
A pioneer in nursing education, the 
Diocese now conducts four schools reg¬ 
istered by the Department of Educa¬ 
tion of New York State and accredited 
by the National Nursing Accrediting 
Service. At the most recent graduation, 
diplomas were conferred on 164 young 
ladies. Schools are also maintained for 
medical technicians, X-ray technicians, 
medical record librarians and nurse 
anesthetists. 

The pattern of a good hospital must 
include functions in addition to those 
constituting its individual internal op¬ 
eration. No hospital can stand alone 
and neglect its responsibilities to sister 
hospitals and other social agencies. Be¬ 
cause of its central diocesan advantages, 
Brooklyn has been able to offer exten¬ 
sive participation and leadership to 
hospital organizations on local, State 
and national levels and cooperate with 
a multitude of agencies in the social, 
governmental, medical, nursing and 
(1 Continued on page 151) 


ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL—The first estab¬ 
lished (1864) in the Diocese of Brooklyn 
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Felicitations 


We were born in this Diocese. The date was 1935. 

We took our first baby steps of Catholic Action and Americanism here. 

Today, in the adolescence of our eighteen years we show signs of promising manhood 

Through the years we have established an annual Communion Breakfast, Memorial 
Mass for our Honored Dead, Spiritual Retreat, Cana Conference Series, Pilgrimage to 
the Shrine of the North American Martyrs at Auriesville, N. Y., sponsorship of CYO 
Youth Activities. Our programs include an active policy of Americanism and firm 
anti-Communism, an underprivileged children’s Christmas Party, participation in the 
Holy Name Rally, Hospitalized Veterans’ work, Our Lady of Fatima Devotion, Loyalty 
Day Parade, Keep Christ in Christmas, service to veterans, regardless of color or creed, 
and welfare to their widows and dependents. Also, aid to child-caring institutions, com¬ 
mencement awards for scholastic achievement, support of worthy civic and community 
activities, and aid to our diocesan seminarians. 

Today, therefore, we are especially proud to he a part of the continued growth of our 
grand Diocese, and on th^s 

CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 

we salute, with prayerful thanks, our dedicated men and women, our Most Reverend 
Bishop, His Excellency, Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D. and his predecessors, 
who have, through their service and sacrifice, made this gala anniversary possible. 



For God 


4 

KINGS COUNTY CHAPTER 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS 

For Country 



For Home 
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Provision for Orphans 
Is in Our Heritage 


On Sunday night, November 9, 1862, 
with “a pitiless storm raging,” the boys’ 
orphanage was burned to the ground 
and 243 children were thrown desti¬ 
tute upon the community. The little 
refugees were housed in temporary 
quarters and a few weeks later were 
made comfortable in a building at Jay 
and Chapel Sts. 

On February 20, 1864, the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, with Mother Baptista as Su¬ 
perior, welcomed 262 orphan boys to a 
newly erected home on St. Marks Ave. 
This building was the first of several 
which later made up the institution 
known as St. John’s Home. 

Meanwhile, the Society’s duty to the 
girls who sought its sheltering care was 
not neglected. They had been housed 
in St. Paul’s Industrial School under 
the direction of the Sisters of Charity 
during the early i84o’s. In 1873, St. 
Joseph’s Home was opened to accom¬ 
modate them. 

A very generous gift of one hundred 
acres of land in Hicksville, in 1890, 
made St. John’s Protectory for Boys 
possible. This was an annex of St. 
John’s Home and its principal purpose 
was to improve the health of the boys 
in the Home. In time, the Hicksville 
institution was discontinued as a pro¬ 
tectory, but it was kept operative as a 
farm to furnish the home with vege¬ 
tables and fruit. 

The Society provided most adequate¬ 
ly for the spiritual, intellectual and 
physical needs of the dependent chil¬ 
dren of Brooklyn. At St. John’s, it saw 
to their recreational needs. In 1888, a 
gymnasium and auditorium were incor¬ 
porated in a new white brick building. 
In the same year, a city block was pur¬ 
chased and put in condition for campus 
facilities. A Coney Island Summer 
ocean home for the vacation months 


BABIES—Sisters at Angel Guardian Home 
give tender and loving care to the tiny 
ones entrusted to them 


was also provided, and in 1924 another 
Summer camp was acquired for the 
boys when one hundred acres of land 
at Wyandanch were purchased through 
Archbishop Molloy. The Wyandanch 
camp was closed in 1941. For more 
than a decade the Society has operated 
a Summer camp for the girls, from St. 
Joseph’s, at Shoreham. 

St. John’s Home on St. Marks Ave. 
was closed July 1, 1948, and the build¬ 
ings were demolished to make way for 
a City housing project. Some of the 
boys were transferred to St. Vincent’s 
Home for Boys, which was expanded, 
while the others went to the new St. 
John’s, Rockaway Park. 

In addition, the Catholic Committee 
for Refugees asked the Society to offer 
free service to refugee children. This 
service included the investigation of 
boarding homes, the supervision of 
refugee children in these homes and 
the placement of war orphans in child¬ 
caring institutions. This obligation was 
fulfilled with the cooperation of the 
Sisters of Mercy at Angel Guardian 
Home. 


Neglected Children Protected 


As the central diocesan agency for 
child placement, the Society accepts 
referrals on children who can be placed 
on a private basis in any of the eight 
diocesan ^-institutions which care for 
children. One of these, Angel Guardian 
Home, has a boarding-out and adop¬ 
tion program. According to the New 
York Social Welfare Law, all children 
who require placement away from their 
homes must be cared for in institutions 
and boarding homes of their own reli¬ 
gious faith, so that the faith of the par¬ 
ents may be preserved in the child. 
Therefore, all our children are cared 
for under Catholic auspices. 

There are many reasons why children 
are placed away from their homes. In 
a recent study conducted by the So¬ 
ciety, the following were some of the 
causes revealed: illness of one or both 
parents, excessive drinking and asso¬ 
ciated problems, extreme neglect and 
rejection, desertion, disappearance of 
one or both parents, abnormal behav¬ 
ior, immoral situations, or the death of 
both parents. 


Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
Society of Brooklyn 

I n the year 1826, Peter Turner and 
some zealous associates led the Cath¬ 
olics of the Village of Brooklyn in the 
discussion and agitation which finally 
resulted in the formation of the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum Society, “for 
the purpose of relieving the poor and 
of protecting and educating orphan 
children.” 

The first orphanage, with three Sis¬ 
ters of Charity in charge, was started 
after a meeting at St. James’ Church, 
March 25, 1830. This meeting resolved 
itself into the Orphan Asylum Society, 
with the pastor, Rev. John Walsh, as 
director; Peter Turner, president; 
Thomas Mooney, secretary, and George 
McCloskey, treasurer. 

The Village of Brooklyn became a 
city in 1834, and the Society was in¬ 
corporated in the same year. This en¬ 
abled the latter to take title to a house 
on the west side of Jay St., adjoining 
the rectory, where the Sisters and 13 
children were sheltered. Dr. J. Sullivan 
Thorne, a Protestant, was elected first 
president of the newly incorporated 
body and served three years. 

Orphanage Burned to the Ground 

The first expansion took place in 
1837, when Cornelius Heeney, “the 
friend of the widow and the orphan,” 
gave property at Congress and Clinton 
Sts. for the erection of an orphanage, 
known later as St. Paul’s Industrial 
School. Early in the year 1839, the chil¬ 
dren were moved from |ay St. Some¬ 
time in 1857, the tola I separation of 
the boys and girls took pluu\ l lie boys 
going to the asylum on (lie comer of 
Bedford and Willoughby Avrs , and the 
girls remaining at Congress Si 
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Most of the children in placement 
come to the Society through the New 
York City Department of Welfare and 
are public charges. At present, New 
York City contributes more than half of 
the cost of maintaining each child, the 
rate paid by the City varying accord¬ 
ing to the age group. To supply the 
balance of the cost of board, the Dio¬ 
cese makes its urgent appeals to the 
faithful at Christmas and Easter for 
donations to meet the heavy financial 
expenditures that are incurred in child 
care. 

In the 123 years of its existence, the 
Society has cared for the spiritual and 
temporal needs of more than 50,000 
children, at an estimated cost of $12,- 
000,000. Of this amount, about half 
has been borne by the Diocese. 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asy¬ 
lum Society is under the patronage of 
Archbishop Molloy and the supervis¬ 
ion of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence H. 
Bracken, director of the Child Care Di¬ 
vision of Catholic Charities. 

The Child Care Division 
of Catholic Charities 

As the City of Brooklyn grew, and 
l\. the demands for service to orphaned 
and dependent children became so 
great that the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum Society was unable to meet 
them all, additional child-caring facili¬ 
ties were deemed necessary. Many of 
these were provided by various reli¬ 
gious communities of women who took 
care of children in the particular local¬ 
ities where their missions were located. 
Others were established by the Child 
Care Division, Catholic Charities, Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn, which is now under 
the direction of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Law¬ 
rence H. Bracken. 

In June, 1863, the Sisters of St. Dom¬ 
inic began the care of the neglected 
children of Holy Trinity parish, giving 
the use of their first convent for the 
purpose. The children were housed in 
this little cottage until 1869, when they 
were moved around the corner to more 
spacious quarters at 153 Graham Ave. 
In time, however, this orphanage, too, 
became overcrowded and larger accom¬ 
modations were needed. Meanwhile, 
whenever new Dominican convents 
were built, tradition insisted that pro¬ 
vision be made for orphans. For many 
years the novitiate at Amityville took 
care of 120 boys and sixty girls; St. 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Feast of His own Resurrection, March 
28, 1937. His untimely death by fire in 
his rectory left his friends and people, 
and the many missionaries whom he 
helped, aghast at the tragedy. 

To continue the work of those who 
went before him, Archbishop Molloy 
assigned to the task the present director. 
Father, now Auxiliary Bishop, John J. 
Boardman. He came to Brooklyn from 
his country parish at Brentwood to take 
up the duties of his predecessor, both as 
pastor of St. Catherine of Genoa parish, 
and diocesan director of the Society. 
God has blessed his efforts abundantly. 
The priests of the parishes which he 
visited Sunday after Sunday, the Re¬ 
ligious and their schools in which he 
lectured to the students, each in friend¬ 
ly rivalry with the other for the sake of 
Christ and the missions, have tried to 
their utmost to realize, in their Diocese, 
the high destiny to which God has 
called the Catholic people of America. 
The Diocesan Cooperative Mission Plan 
has obviated the necessity for repeated 
parochial visits and has at the same time 
served to intensify mission interest 
throughout every parish in the Diocese. 

Only America Can Answer the Cry 

Through the medium of motion pic¬ 
tures and dramatic recordings, when 
he cannot be present himself the pres¬ 
ent director offers to parish societies and 
social groupings the story of the ro¬ 
mance of the missions, of adventure, of 
Christ’s intrepid Commandos, the story 
of love behind it all, love for God, love 
for souls, the love that makes the mis- 
sioner, the laborer, the soldier, the saint. 

The present world chaos, destructive 
of so much of the missionary work of 
the past, has given a new challenge to 
Bishop Boardman and those who work 
with him. The gentle nun midst her 
pupils in the classroom, the priests and 
Brothers who guide the growing youth 
in Brooklyn’s great diocesan high school 
system, the youngest curate, the aged 
pastor and all his people have heard 
faintly at first and intermittently that 
the missions need their help. It was ever 
thus, always feeble like the wail of an 
abandoned infant, but war, and blood, 
and death, and famine, and the ex¬ 
tremes of human misery have made men 
shriek for the return of Christ. *The 
whole world has heard the cry, but only 
America can answer. 

His Excellency, the Archbishop-Bish¬ 
op of Brooklyn, the diocesan director 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the members of the clergy and all 
the faithful have pledged their prayers 
and their sacrifices that—THE MIS¬ 
SIONS CARRY ON! 


The Generosity of Our People 

4 

Propagates the Faith Abroad 


MSGR. JAMES DUFFY 


MSGR. THOMAS LEONARD 


MSGR. JOHN HILPERT 


him to retire in 1928 the people of 
Brooklyn had enshrined in their hearts 
the memory of “the good Monsignor 
who was always begging for mission¬ 
aries.” 

Very Rev. Msgr. John M. Hilpert 
took up the burden which Msgr. Leon¬ 
ard was forced to lay aside. He was form¬ 
ally appointed director September 21, 
1929, by Bishop Molloy. The knowledge 
of the work which this splendid young 
priest acquired under his predecessor, 
coupled with his own zeal and aggres¬ 
siveness, gave to the missions the bright 
promise of even greater assistance than 
ever before. Msgr. Hilpert drew his 
plans on a large scale. 

In 1934, he organized a stupendous 
Mission Exhibit, lasting a full week. 
Practically everyone in the Diocese at¬ 
tended it. He became the first priest 
from Brooklyn to be appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the national board of directors 
of the Society in the United States. 

Then, when all seemed in readiness, 
and his dreams of mission-aid achieve¬ 
ment seemed about to be realized, the 
Lord took him unto Himself on the 

i, 

FUTURE MISSIONERS—Preparing to 
meet the language handicap in the Far East 


The members of the 
Pontifical Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith 
take a particular pride 
in rejoicing with the 
clergy and laity of the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn in commemorating these hundred 
years of her glorious history, for it was 
only three years after the consecration 
of Bishop Loughlin in October, 1853, 
that this great arm of mission charity 
was extended across the seas to em¬ 
brace a new-born child among the dio¬ 
ceses of the Western World. 

The sum of $4800 does not loom large 
in the estimate of men today. At that 
time, however, life was simple and needs 
were few, and the services of the faith¬ 
ful for the Church were freely and gen¬ 
erously given. This was the first gift of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith of the Old World to the mission 
Church of Brooklyn in the New. It was 
to be spread over eight years, from 1856 
to 1864, and proved a most welcome 
addition to the meager resources then 
available. 

Seed Has Become a Giant Tree 

It has ever been the practice of mis¬ 
sionaries, when founding a new church 
or parish, to exhort their people to as¬ 
sist those less fortunate than themselves. 
Of such Christ-like charity and zeal 
were the early priests of Brooklyn, for 
in the records of the diocesan office of 
the Society there is an account of $52, 
its first contribution for the missions of 
the world. It was made in the year 1897, 
at the time when Brooklyn became a 
part of the great world metropolis now 
known as the City of New York. The 
spirit of the missions took root in the 
hearts of the people and, like the love 
of Christ that inspired it, grew and over¬ 
flowed with time, for we read in our 
records that in the very year following 
this offering the remittimer made to the 
headquarters of the Sourly was in¬ 
creased to $1,283.13. 

In 1900 Patrick Mallon, 1 member 
of the Society of St. Vim cm d< Paul in 


Brooklyn, as a result of his communi¬ 
cations with Father Henry Granjon of 
St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, Md., 
in a letter still extant and dated April 
7, 1900, endeavored to enroll all the 
men of the diocesan Holy Name Socie¬ 
ties in the work of aiding the missions 
by formally establishing a branch of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Four years later, in 1904, Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell, at the request of the national 
director, Msgr. Joseph Freri, formally 
established a diocesan branch and ap¬ 
pointed Rt. Rev. Msgr. James S. Duffy, 
pastor of St. Agnes’ Church, as its first 
director. 

The good seed of yesterday has grown 
indeed, and has become a giant tree, 
from whose branches have burst forth 
a blessed fruitage not only in phenom¬ 
enal monetary assistance totaling mil¬ 
lions of dollars, but in countless voca¬ 
tions to our religious Sisterhoods and 
Brotherhoods, and to our diocesan and 
missionary priesthood. The charity of 
the Missionary Christ has flooded the 
heart and soul of men and every parish 
has felt the holy impulse. Such achieve¬ 
ments or the spirit that inspires them 
are not the work of a day, or a month, 
or a year. They weave in golden tapes¬ 
try the story of generations, of wise 
leadership, of a zealous priesthood, of 
a magnificent people. Behind it all is 
the ineffable beauty of a hundred 
thousand Catholic homes wherein the 
spirit of Christ dwells; where love for 
God and zeal for the Faith have in¬ 
spired countless sacrifices and prayers 
without end. 

Msgr. Duffy died February 14, 1918. 
On June 8 of the same year. Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. Leonard, the sainted 
pastor of Sacred Heart parish, was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him as the second 
diocesan director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. Upon the 
foundation laid by his predecessor, he 
built wisely and well. Fired with the zeal 
of a missionary, he established in nearly 
every parish a branch of the Society. 
When overwork and ill health forced 
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Vincentians 


extend their 
cordial felicitations 
on the occasion 
of the 

Centennial Anniversary 
of the 

Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Brooklyn, 
praying for further 
splendid achievements 
for God, 

Church and Country. 


St. Vincent’s Mission House, Whitestone, L. I., N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC NEWSPAPERS have, lince our early 
days, changed in style, but never in their advocacy 
of truth. To the right i« the tint iaiue of THE 
TABLET in the centennial year of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn 


Catholic Journalists and 
The Press of the Diocese 


C atholic journalism has long 
been associated with Brooklyn 
and Brooklynites. As far back as April, 
1825, 28 years before the Diocese was 
established, what is now the Greater 
City of New York had a Catholic week¬ 
ly, sponsored by Rev. Dr. John Power, 
administrator of the Diocese of New 
York. It was called the “Truth Teller” 
and was owned by two laymen, George 
Pardow and William Denman, the lat¬ 
ter of Brooklyn. Regularly published 
until 1855, it had for a time as one of 
its leading contributors Rev. Joseph 
A. Schneller, the eminent and zealous 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 
and a trenchant controversialist. 

In 1833, Father Schneller and sever¬ 
al other priests, including Rev. Thom¬ 
as C. Levins, who wrote under the 
nom de plume of Fergus MacAlpin, 
and Very Rev. Felix Varela, a Spanish 
exile from Cuba, resigned from the 
paper because its owners became 
tainted with “trusteeism.” The same 
priests set up a rival paper called the 
“Weekly Register and Catholic Di¬ 
ary,” which survived three years. 

From that time, the “Truth Teller” 
not only lost the favor* of the clergy 
but suffered from the competition of 
newspapers exhibiting more conserva¬ 
tism. In March, 1855, Mr. Denman 
was ready to retire. He offered the 
paper for $500 to Patrick Lynch, who 
had published the “Irish American” 
since 1849. The latter, seeking a bar¬ 
gain, offered Mr. Denman instead five 
dollars a week for the rest of his life. 
It proved a bad bargain, however, 
since the retiring editor lived to 1870, 
and collected $4,030 in exchange for 
his paper. 

Mr. Lynch died in May, 1857, and 
his step-son, Patrick J. Meehan, edited 
the “Irish American” until his death 
in 1906. 

Two Magazines for Youth 

Earlier in 1842, Father Varela and 
Rev. Dr. Constantine Pise, of St. 
Charles Borromeo Church, edited the 
literary and cultural monthly “Exposi¬ 
tor.” It continued until 1844. ^ 

From 1838 to 1840 the “Children’s 
Catholic Magazine” was produced 
monthly and had 13,000 subscribers. 
C. H. Gottsberger, of St. Paul’s parish, 
was the publisher and Father Varela 
was advisor. Another publication, 
“Catholic Youth,” was to be published 
as a monthly in 1881, and a weekly in 
1886. Rev. Edward J. McCabe, pastor 
of Visitation Church, was editor-pub¬ 
lisher, assisted by Rev. James Dono- 
hoe, founder-pastor of St. Thomas 
Aquinas Church, Fourth Ave., and of¬ 
fices were at 96 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
It died with Father McCabe in 1882. 

T he “Catholic Register,” which had 
prospered for a little over a year under 
the editorship of Father Varela, com¬ 
bined with the newly established 
“Freeman’s Journal” in January, 1841. 
Archbishop John Hughes of New York 
purchased the latter paper in 1842, 
but sold it in 1848 to James A. Mc- 


Master, then a resident of Sacred 
Heart parish, Brooklyn, who made it 
a publication of national influence 
and circulation. One of its chief con¬ 
tributors and an associate editor from 
1881 was Maurice Francis Egan, well- 
known writer and diplomat of Brook¬ 
lyn. Mr. McMaster edited it until his 
death December 29, 1886, when Mr. 
Egan took over for about two years. 
*The latter died January 15, 1924. Rev. 
Louis A. Lambert edited the paper 
for 16 years and its last editor was A. 
Brendan Ford. The “Freeman’s Jour¬ 
nal” ceased publication in June of 
1918, a victim of World War I. 

In 1859 Archbishop Hughes issued 
as his official organ the “Metropolitan 
Record,” but withdrew his support 
due to its policy during the Civil War. 
The editor, John Mullaly, continued 
publication until his death in 1873. 

Other New York papers included 
the “New York Tablet,” founded in 
1857 and owned by D. and J. Sadlier, 
publishers. Among its editors were 
Orestes A. Brownson, world-renowned 
philosopher and author, and Law¬ 
rence J. Kehoe, noted Brooklyn Cath¬ 
olic and later publisher of the “Cath¬ 
olic World,” which was started by Rev. 
Isaac Hecker, C.S.P., in 1865. The 
“New York Tablet” ceased publica¬ 
tion in 1893. 

Several New Publications Appear 

In 1872 the “Catholic Review,” a 
high-class, progressive journal was 
born. Patrick Valentine Hickey of 
Brooklyn founded it. Bishop Lough- 
lin encouraged the paper and both 
Catholic and secular publications wel¬ 
comed it. The publication office was 
first at 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, later 
at 220 Pearl St., Brooklyn, then 34 
Park Row and finally 47 Barclay St., 
both Manhattan. 

An excellent publication, faithful 
to the highest standards of newspaper 
reporting, urbane, direct and influen¬ 
tial, it was an innovation in Catholic 
journalism. 

Mr. Hickey also published the week¬ 
ly “Illustrated Catholic American,” 


in 1880, and the “Catholic American” 
in 1888. His publishing firm sold pop¬ 
ular and instructive Catholic books and 
pamphlets at low prices. This out¬ 
standing Catholic died February 21, 
1889, and Rev. John Talbot Smith cele¬ 
brated New York journalist and lec¬ 
turer, took over the “Catholic Review.” 
It suspended publication in 1899. 

Herman Ridder founded the “Cath¬ 
olic News” in 1886 and it was as its 
editor that Dr. John Gilmary Shea, 
closed his distinguished career Febru¬ 
ary 22, 1892. He had held the post 
from June 30, 1889. Then for over 25 
years its editor was Michael Madigan 
of Rockville Centre and its news edi¬ 
tor was Timothy Reardon of Baldwin. 
The “Catholic News,” a New York 
archdiocesan publication, continues 
to flourish under the direction of pub¬ 
lisher Charles Ridder and editor Rich¬ 
ard Reid. 

German Publisher Knighted 

A notable German Catholic weekly, 
the “Kirchenzeitung,” was published 
by a convert and former Lutheran 
minister, John James Maximilian Oer- 
tel. Founded in Baltimore in 1846, he 
moved it to New York in 1851 and it 
continued until the death of Mr. Oer- 
tel in Jamaica in 1882. The publisher 
was made a Knight of St. Gregory by 
Pope Pius IX in 1875. 

The “Brooklyn Catholic,” a four- 
page weekly, was launched in Febru¬ 
ary, 1869, by.Rev. Edward G. Fitz¬ 
patrick, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Kent Ave., with Rev. Dr. Thomas J. 
Gardiner, then an assistant at St. 
James Pro-Cathedral, as editor. A lit¬ 
tle over a year later, Father Fitzpatrick 
retired and Father Gardiner died in 
Rome during the Vatican Council. 

Another attempt was made to estab¬ 
lish a Catholic newspaper in Brook¬ 
lyn, in 1882, by Edward Feeney, 
with his monthly “Catholic Exam¬ 
iner,” of which John Fitzgerald 
was editor. It had the support of 
Rev. James H. Mitchell, later Chan¬ 
cellor of the Diocese. In October, 
(1 Continued on page 148) 
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FATHER STEDI 


TELEVISION—Brooklyn priests take part 
in a weekly program sponsored jointly by 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of 

Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine 

T he formal decree of Archbishop 
Molloy erecting the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in each parish of 
the Diocese was issued in 1936. His Ex¬ 
cellency has since directed the Confra¬ 
ternity, in its own particular sphere, to 
realize the threefold function of the 
Church—to restore, promote and spread 
the Kingdom of God among the chil¬ 
dren, youth and adults of the Diocese. 
The clergy, Religious and laity have 
promoted the program with note¬ 
worthy devotion, for Christian educa¬ 
tion is the major time- and energy-con¬ 
suming task in every parish. The Cath¬ 
olic youth attending public schools re¬ 
ceive particular attention. 

Enrollment Increases Annually 

Many outstanding results of this de¬ 
votion to duty may be cited. A deeper 
understanding of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, together with a more fruit¬ 
ful supernatural life, is the first fruit 
of the Confraternity program. The sec¬ 
ond is the program coverage. In 1936, 
47,866 children were enrolled in the 
Elementary School of Religion while 
today 77,973 attend the religious in¬ 
struction classes. In 1937, 15,104 boys 
and girls of high school age attended 
the High School of Religion; 33,010 
are enrolled at the present time. In the 
field of adult education, 2,787 men and 
women are presently engaged in dis¬ 
cussion clubs. In the parent-educator 
program, 16,000 parents have attended 
lectures on “Sex Education with the 
Parent as.Teacher” during the past two 
years. 

The Pre-Cana Conferences for En¬ 
gaged Couples during the past six years 
have been given to 3,852 couples in all 
areas of the Diocese. The Newman 
Clubs on the college level offer re¬ 
ligious education to more than a thou¬ 
sand students. In all these activities 
4,011 lay people assist the priest edu¬ 
cators and the Religious teachers in the 
wide program of Christian education. 

In 1941, the Confraternity conducted 
a regional congress for the Province of 
New York. As of that date the registra¬ 
tion exceeded that of any previous na¬ 
tional congress. 


MONSIGNOR STEDMAN 

olic life—the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

There had been missals published be¬ 
fore—but hardly suitable for popular 
demand or for popular purses. The big 
problem was to develop an easily car¬ 
ried book, an easy-to-follow text and an 
easy-on-the-purse price. Thus was born 
“My Sunday Missal.” It has been pub¬ 
lished in English, French, Spanish, Pol¬ 
ish, Italian, German, Slovak, Portuguese 
and Saute Indian. It has been distrib¬ 
uted throughout the world. During 
World War II, over five million copies 
of the missal were distributed to serv¬ 
ice men gratis. 

It was “My Sunday Missal” that de¬ 
vised the “number” system for follow¬ 
ing the Mass—a system that helped 
every person to understand exactly 
what was taking place on the altar and, 
naturally, to gain greater graces from 
attendance at Mass. A similar work, the 
“Lenten Missal,” which is a daily mis¬ 
sal for use during Lent, has already ap¬ 
peared in English and French. 

The death of Msgr. Stedman was a 
very great loss to the Confraternity, but 
his successor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. 
Frey, gave quick indication that he, 
too, was a man of vision. So the work 
continued. Pocket editions, reasonably 
priced, of important works became the 
tradition and genius of the Confrater¬ 
nity. 

Notable for Its Firsts 

The Confraternity then published 
“My Daily Psalm Book.” It contained 
the Psalms arranged for daily and in¬ 
spiring reading. This was followed by 
another major contribution to Catholic 
life, “Christ in the Gospel,” which con¬ 
tained the life of Christ in words and 
pictures. 

With the publication of the “New 
Testament,” the Confraternity marked 
another first. This was the first time 
that the complete text of the new Con¬ 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament appeared 
in a pocket-sized edition. In 1952, the 
Confraternity of the Precious Blood 
again did the seeming impossible in 
publishing “My Way of Life,” a con¬ 
densed version of the “Summa Theo- 
logica.” Not only was it published 
in pocket size, but it was published 
in plain talk, to be read and under¬ 
stood by every Catholic. In less than 
a year, “My Way of Life” promises to 
be a worthy partner to “My Sunday 
Missal.” 


Confraternity of the 
Precious Blood 

“npo me, 'My Way of Life’ is a su- 

X preme example of constructive 
publishing; the kind of publishing 
which makes one proud to belong to 
the publishing profession and the 
Church which could inspire such a 
book.” So wrote a reviewer in a leading 
Catholic literary magazine—and so the 
fabulous tradition of the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood, begun by the 
late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Stedman, 
continues. 

The members of the Confraternity of 
the Precious Blood may feel a pardon¬ 
able pride, for it was with their cooper¬ 
ation that Msgr. Stedman began a book 
.^apostolate that ranks with the best in 
the world. From the Monastery of the 
Previous Blood, at 5300 Fort Hamilton 
Pkwy., Brooklyn, some 25 million books 
have been sold, subsidized and distrib¬ 
uted. 

It is doubtful that when the “Little 
Red Manual” (a small book of devo¬ 
tions for members of the Confraternity) 


Building Spiritual Strength 


The diocesan office also collaborates 
with the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine of the Archdiocese of New 
York in presenting the Morning Chapel 
program each Wednesday over a metro¬ 
politan television station. 

The first director of the diocesan 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
was Auxiliary Bishop Raymond A. 
Kearney. In 1943, after serving as ex¬ 
ecutive secretary since 1936, Very Rev. 
Francis X. FitzGibbon was designated 
director of the diocesan office. The 
present director is Rev. Michael J. 
Quinn, assisted by Rev. Kenneth M. 
Morgan. 


was first published anyone foresaw the 
future of the tremendous publishing 
apostolate. Doubtful, that is, if we over¬ 
look the vision and imagination of Fa¬ 
ther Stedman. 

It was this vision that inspired the 
publication, in 1937, of “My Sunday 
Missal.” Undoubtedly one of the major 
contributions to the Catholic Church 
in America, it has made its influence 
felt round the world. The Missal en¬ 
ables every Catholic to participate 
more fully in the central act of Cath- 

BOOKS FROM BROOKLYN have been 
spread throughout the entire free world 


the Diocese of Brooklyn and the Arch¬ 
diocese of New York over a station 
with broadcasting studios in Manhattan 
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Diocesan Projects to Promote 


the Spread of the True Faith 


The Diocesan Apostolate 

he Brooklyn Diocesan Apostolate 
for the Instruction of Non-Cath¬ 
olics is an organization which is young 
in years but mature in its accomplish¬ 
ments. Founded by Archbishop Molloy 
January 2, 1938, the Apostolate, in its 
16 years’ existence, has been instrumen¬ 
tal in bringing over 10,000 converts in¬ 
to the Church. 

During that same period, through 
the work of the Apostolate, the entire 
Diocese has become convert-conscious. 
Catholics have shown greater interest 
in helping non-Catholics to a correct 
understanding of the Catholic religion. 
Non-Catholics have responded readily 
to the Apostolate’s invitation to attend 
the courses at its conveniently located 
instruction centers. 

Originally known as the Diocesan 
Convert Apostolate, this information 
and instruction agency was publicly in¬ 
augurated by Archbishop Molloy at 
Solemn Vespers at St. Rose of Lima 
Church, Brooklyn. From the beginning, 
the Apostolate’s diocesan director has 
been Very Rev. Msgr. James J. Mc¬ 
Gowan and the secretary Rev. John J. 
O’Connor. 

In 1938, there were 37 instruction 
centers. Now there are 50. Each year 
interested non-Catholics are invited to 
receive, without any obligation on their 
part, systematic instruction in the 
teachings and practices of the Church. 

Permission to change the title of the 
Apostolate to its present form, omitting 
the word “Convert,” was granted by 
Archbishop Molloy in November, 1940. 
The present official name of the Aposto¬ 


late emphasizes the fact that the inten¬ 
tion of becoming a convert is never a 
prerequisite to any non-Catholic’s at¬ 
tendance at the centers. While the 
Apostolate's motto always has been 
“One Fold—One Shepherd,” and while 
its hopes continually are for the con¬ 
version of non-Catholics by God’s 
grace, still in the Apostolate’s plan no 
non-Catholic ever is “high-pressured” 
into becoming a Catholic. In fact, there 
are non-Catholics who have taken the 
complete course of instruction and re¬ 
mained non-Catholics; but, as they 
themselves say, as a result of the instruc¬ 
tion they are better informed non-Cath¬ 
olics. 

First of its Kind in U. S. 

The Apostolate for non-Catholics, at 
the time of its inauguration, was the 
first official diocesan-wide effort, in this 
Country at least, to bring directly to 
non-Catholics the teachings of Cathol¬ 
icism. Since that time it has received 
wide and favorable notice, even outside 
the United States. The greatest tribute 
to its worth has been its imitation else¬ 
where. 

Designed to make it easy for non- 
Catholics to obtaiti information and 
instruction about the Catholic ChuVcli, 
the Apostolate uses the method of 
group instruction. Thus it reaches the 
non-Catholic who would hesitate to 
ring a rectory bell and ask for instruc¬ 
tions. Its purpose, therefore, is not to 
supplant but to supplement private in¬ 
structions by individual priests. 

The Apostolate’s instructions are 
given weekly, beginning in January, 
for a period of five months. Each cen- 


CONFIRMATION OF CONVERTS—Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy presides at annual rites 

ter, which is in charge of a priest-in¬ 
structor, has a scheduled evening and 
hour for its particular class. At the close 
of the instruction series, the Apostolate 
arranges the Diocesan Confirmation 
Ceremony for the new converts. 

Since 1939, the Apostolate has spon¬ 
sored a column, “Teaching Truth,” 
which appears bi-monthly in THE 
TABLET during the time the centers 
are in operation. For the past five years, 
the Apostolate has also published in 
THE TABLET an annual series of au¬ 
tobiographical accounts of conversion, 
presented under the general heading 
“I Became a Catholic and Found Hap¬ 
piness.” 

Affiliated with the Apostolate is a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, which raises funds 
to defray the expense of distributing 
%ee pamphlets at all of the centers. 
Also associated with the Apostolate is 
the Diocesan League of Converts, the 
follow-up" on the Apostolate’s work, 
and the Diocesan Religious’ Union of 
Prayers for Conversions. 


Ycarby-Year Record of 
The Diocesan Apostolate 


Year Converts 

>938. 542 

>939 . 577 

*94°. 693 

1941. 626 

J 94 2 . 53 6 

*943. 457 

1944 . 342 

1945 . 449 

1946 . 706 

*947 . 951 

J 94 8 . 775 

1949 . 904 

195°. 8 53 

. 722 

1952 . 7°2 

1953 . 647 

Total .10,482 



Diocesan League of Converts 

The Diocesan League of Converts 
was established, at the direction of 
Bishop Molloy, by Very Rev. Msgr. 
James J. McGowan shortly after the 
inauguration of the Diocesan Aposto¬ 
late for the Instruction of Non-Cath¬ 
olics. 

Its purpose is to aid the convert in 
becoming adjusted to Catholic thought 
and practice. It provides the follow¬ 
up work after conversion, in order to 
deepen and extend the knowledge of 
the Faith through appropriate lectures, 
discussions and question-and-answer 
periods. The League meetings enable 
the converts to keep in personal ‘touch 
with the priest and with one another, 
so that the pleasant contacts made dur¬ 
ing the instructions may be continued 
to the great benefit of their social and 
spiritual welfare. Moreover, this asso¬ 
ciation serves as a stepping-stone, mak¬ 
ing it easier for the new Catholic to 
feel at home at the meetings of his oi¬ 
lier own parish societies. 

Membership in the Convert League 
is open to converts only. Quarterly 
bulletins are mailed to the members. 
Regular meetings are held in Brooklyn, 
Jamaica, Hempstead, Lindenhurst and 
Riverhead. 

Evidence not only of the need but 
also of the extraordinary growth and 
development of the organization may 
be discerned from the fact that four 
priests are now assigned to it whereas 
less than ten years ago only one was in 
charge for the entire Diocese. 

The first director of the Convert 
League was Rev. John P. Skelly. In 
1944, Rev. John VV. Dooley succeeded 
him and Rev. Raymond J. Neufeld was 
appointed associate director. In 1951 
Rev. John L. Kiernan became director, 
and in 1952 Rev. Richard P. Hendel, 
Rev. Henry J. Gauer and Rev. James 
B. Richter were assigned as associate 
directors. 

Catholic Center for Jews 

With the lone exception of the Notre 
Dame de Sion religious Community and 
of some other isolated efforts there is 
no visible, concerted missionary attempt 
to preach the Word of God to the over 
five million Jewish people in America. 

It was primarily with a view to arouse 
Catholics to that condition that the 
Catholic Center for Jews was estab¬ 
lished, with the sanction of the Church, 
in 1938. Offices of the Center are located 
at Regina Hall, 65th St. and Twelfth 
Ave., Brooklyn, and it is directed by the 
following officers: Rt. Rev. Msgr. An¬ 
gelo R. Cioffi, moderator; Frank E. 
Ward, president; Miss Frances Weldon, 
secretary, and Mrs. Mary Slama, treas¬ 
urer. 

Its activities include a public forum 
in Regina Hall on the second Sunday 
of the month (October to May), at 
which time a priest is invited to lecture 
on some point of Catholic doctrine; 
publication and distribution of relig¬ 
ious leaflets, pamphlets and other liter¬ 
ature affecting Jews, and monthly re¬ 
ports of missionary work with prospec¬ 
tive Jewish converts by members of St. 
Paul’s Unit, an active branch of the 
Center. 

As a result of the Center’s efforts, 
Catholic people all over the Country, 
especially priests and seminarians, are 
showing a markedly growing interest in 
this apostolate. 
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FATHER PISE 


FATHER FRANSIOLI 


FATHER MALONE 


FATHER MITCHELL 



MONSIGNOR O’HARE 


FATHER ZELLER 


MONSIGNOR COAN 


Chaplain, Scholar and Pastor 

Rev. Charles Constantine Pise was the 
founder of a parish in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn whose church has a 
unique history, the Church of St. 
Charles Borromeo, Sydney PL and 
Livingstone St., Brooklyn. The church, 
originally a Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was the scene of two signifi¬ 
cant events in the lives of two men. 
Rt. Rev. Levi Silliman Ives, Protesfant 
Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina, 
ordained Rev. Donald McLeod to the 
Episcopal ministry while the church 
was Protestant, Some, years later they 
met again in the same place, but the 
church had become a Catholic church, 
the minister had become a Catholic 
priest, and the Episcopalian bishop 
had become a Catholic layman who 
was head of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul in New York and founder of 
the Catholic Protectory. 

Father Pise was born of an Italian 
father and American mother in An¬ 
napolis, Md., November 22, 1801. He 
was educated at Georgetown College 
and upon graduation entered the 
Society of Jesus. He was sent to Rome 
to pursue his ecclesiastical studies, 
which were terminated when the dfeath 
of his father compelled his return 
home and his withdrawal from the 
Society. He completed his studies at 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md., where he also taught rhetoric. 
Among his students was the future 
Archbishop of New York, John 
Hughes. He was ordained March 19, 
1825, by Archbishop Marechal of Bal- 


Notable Priests to 


T o call the roll of all the truly great and noble priests who 
have ministered to the Catholics of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
for the past one hundred years, and longer, is a task beyond the 
powers of any man. All that God seeks in His accounting of the 
span of a human life can be achieved in obscurity. Amoxg the 
many priests who have contributed in an outstanding manner to 
the spiritual and physical development of the Diocese, a few have 
been chosen as samples, one might say, of the thousands of our 
clergy who should never be forgotten in our prayers as we kneel 
to express our gratitude to God for His bountiful graces. 


Chaplain to the U.S. Senate 

After his ordination he served fqp 
some time in various parishes in 
Baltimore, including its Cathedral, and 
later in St. Matthew’s parish, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. While at St. Matthew’s 
he became a close friend of President 
Tyler and of the great American 
orator, Henry Clay, at whose instance 
Father Pise was unanimously elected 
chaplain to the United States Senate. 

In 1832, Father Pise returned for a 
brief period to study in Rome. After 
a brilliant examination at the Sapienza 
he was granted the doctorate in divin¬ 
ity, and presented with the ring and 
insignia of the degree by Pope Gregory 
XVI, who also made him a Knight of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Bishop Du¬ 
bois invited him, when he returned 
to the United States, to assume the 
pastorate of the Church of the Trans¬ 
figuration in Manhattan, and later 


appointed him pastor of Old St. Peter’s 
in Barclay St. In 1850 he came to 
Brooklyn to establish the parish of 
St. Charles Borromeo, where he re¬ 
mained until his death on May 26, 

1866. 

A figure of national importance, 
Father Pise was one of the foremost 
and most prolific Catholic writers of 
his day. He was editor of one of the 
first Catholic magazines published in 
this country, “The Metropolitan.” In 
conjunction with Rev. Dr. Felix 
Varela, he published “The Catholic 
Expositor,” a scholarly and literary 
magazine, from 1842 to 1844, and 
collaborated with Dr. Varela and Rev. 
Joseph Schneller in publishing the 
“Weekly Register and Catholic Diary.” 
Among his many books were a five- 
volume history of the Catholic Church, 
several biographies and works of apolo¬ 
getics, and an outstanding volume en¬ 
titled “The American Flag.” 


Friend of the Unfortunate 

The name of Rev. Joseph Fransioli 
will remain outstanding in the history 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn as a symbol 
of gentle priestliness, indefatigable 
zeal, deep culture and charitable civic 
effort. Born November 30, 1817, in 
Dalpe, Canton of Tessin, Switzerland, 
the son of a farmer-lawyer who, in 
turn, was the son of a renowned judge 
and legislator, Father Fransioli gave 
early evidence of the culture that was 
to distinguish his priestly life. 

Ordained June 7, 1840, after the 
completion of his studies at the dioc¬ 
esan seminary, he served in Switzer¬ 


land for 16 years. He was appointed 
by the Swiss Government as director 
of a college, professor of rhetoric and 
director of the State Normal School. 

Father Fransioli came to Brooklyn 
in 1856 and was assigned to assist Rev. 
Dr. Charles Pise at St. Charles Bor¬ 
romeo parish, Brooklyn. About three 
years later Bishop Loughlin directed 
Father Fransioli to establish a new 
parish in the vicinity of Hicks and 
Warren Sts. On Christmas Day, 1859, 
the first Mass was celebrated in the 
Church of St. Peter. 

With untiring energy, Father Fran¬ 
sioli directed the building of a parish 
school, a home for girls temporarily 
out of employment and St. Peter’s 
Hospital. He purchased the old Pil¬ 
grim Chapel on Warren St. and 
altered it to serve as St. Peter’s Catholic 
Library. He established a kindergarten 
in which 2,000 children were cared for 
each day. 

His breadth of view and generous 
charity induced some of his Protestant 
neighbors to urge him to assist them 
in founding the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Children. They 
also invited him to become a director 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
and of the Home for Inebriates. 

At his golden jubilee celebration at 
the Academy of Music, ex-President 
Grover Cleveland delivered the con¬ 
gratulations on behalf of the distin¬ 
guished gathering of City and State 
officials. 

Father Fransioli died October 18, 
1890. In testimony of the esteem in 
which he was held by the citizens of 
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MONSIGNOR WHITE 


MONSIGNOR McENROE 


Whom the Diocese Is Indebted 


Brooklyn, honorary pall bearers for 
his funeral included Secretary of the 
Navy Benjamin F. Tracy, Mayor Al¬ 
fred C. Chapin, former Mayor Seth 
Low, Edgar F. Cullen, Justice of the 
Court of Appeals; Justice Morgan J. 
O'Brien, Alfred T. White and John 
D. Crimmins. 

Bishop Loughlin’s Chancellor 

During his comparatively brief 
priestly life, Rev. James H. Mitchell 
impressed his personality vividly upon 
the clergy and laity of the Diocese 
of Brooklyn as a parish priest, a 
scholar and an official of the Diocese. 
As secretary to Bishop Loughlin and 
i\s chancellor he became known and 



esteemed as few priests of his time. 


Born in Astoria, October 10, 1853, 
he was ordained December 22, 1877, 
on completion of his studied at the 
Grand Seminaire, Montreal, and was 
immediately sent to St. James Pro- 
Cathedral, where he labored for more 
than a dozen years. In 1892, he was 
placed in charge of the Cathedral 
Chapel of St. John, Clermont Ave., 
and assigned to residence at 101 
Greene Ave., where he set up the dio¬ 
cesan Chancery Office. 

In testimony of their confidence in 
Father Mitchell, the clergy of the 
Diocese submitted his name to the 
Floly See as their first choice to be 
the successor to the See of Brooklyn 
upon the death of Bishop Loughlin. 

From the beginning of his priest¬ 


hood, Father Mitchell was interested 
in the welfare of the young men of 
the Diocese, making such an impres¬ 
sion by his efforts that he was selected 
to succeed Rev. Dr. John J. Keane 
(later Archbishop of Dubuque) as 
president of the Young Men’s Na¬ 
tional Union. 

One of the founders of the Brooklyn 
Catholic Historical Society, he served 
as its vice-president for some years, 
always refusing the office of president, 
which was repeatedly offered to him. 
With Rev. William B. Farrell, who 
died as pastor of Assumption Church 
in 1930, he organized a movement to 
honor Peter Turner, pioneer Brook¬ 
lyn Catholic layman, and to erect 
the memorial to him which stands on 
the grounds adjoining the Pro-Cathe¬ 
dral. In 1882 , Dr. Mitchell promoted 
the monthly “Catholic Examiner.” 

At the time of his sudden death 
from pneumonia at the age of 45, 
Father Mitchell was pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church. Following his 
death, the Brooklyn Catholic His¬ 
torical Society inaugurated a move¬ 
ment to perpetuate his memory which 
ultimately, in connection with other 
Catholic societies, resulted in the es¬ 
tablishment of a scholarship in his 
honor for the benefit of Brooklyn 
theological students at Catholic Uni-'" 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. 

Dramatized Catholic Loyalty 

Among the pioneer priests of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, Rev. Sylvester 
Malone stands out not only for his 
priestly zeal, but for his ardent pa¬ 
triotism and his unexcelled ability as 
an orator. 

In a period of intense bigotry, he 
dramatized the loyalty of the Catholic 
American in a manner that could not 
be challenged. He ran up the national 
colors on a staff atop the Church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, the first time the 
American flag had been flown from 
a church steeple. He lent his gift of 
oratory to the cause of the Union in 
the Civil War and later challenged a 
hostile press with a serieS of lectures 
against bias and on behalf of equality 
for the Negro people. 


In the days of Henry George and 
the Single Tax plan, he espoused the 
cause of Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, 
pleading his case with Pope Leo XIII 
when Dr. McGlynn was censured by 
Archbishop Corrigan. His appeal for 
Dr. McGlynn materially assisted in 
the reinstatement of the priest by His 
Holiness, through his delegate, Arch¬ 
bishop Francesco Satolli. 

With great vision and foresight, 
Father Malone realized that the Cath¬ 
olic immigrant must identify himself 
with American society in order to re¬ 
strain and confound the hostile ac¬ 
tivity of the aggressive bigots who 
insisted that Catholics owed allegiance 
to a foreign power. He seized every 
opportunity to demonstrate the loyalty 
of his Catholic people to the land 
which had welcomed them to its 
shores. His stature in the community 
as a civic figure was such that even the 
worst bigot feared and respected him. 

Ordained by Future Cardinal 

Born in County Meath, Ireland, 
May 8, 1821, he came to the United 
States as a seminarian. Bishop Hughes 
of New York sent him to St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Lafargeville, N. Y. In the 
following year the seminary was 
moved to Rose Hill, Fordham, and he 
excluded his studies there. He was 
ordained August 15, 1844, by Bishop 
(later Cardinal) McCloskey. 

Father Malone was appointed pastor 
of St. Mary’s parish, Williamsburgh, 
the third parish to be established in 
what is now Kings County, two months 
after his ordination. He paid off a debt 
of $2,300 and, in spite of bigoted op¬ 
position, purchased property and be¬ 
gan construction of the present 
Church of SS. Peter and Paul in 1845. 
To eliminate confusion in the popular 
mind between his church and that of 
St. Mary’s, Grand St., Manhattan, 
Father Malone changed the name of 
his parish to St. Peter’s. Bishop Hughes 
changed it later to SS. Peter and Paul, 
to distinguish it from St. Peter’s 
Church, Barclay St., Manhattan. 

To design the church, Father Ma¬ 
lone selected Patrick C. Keely, a young 



MONSIGNOR McCARTY 


man who later became one of the best 
known church architects in the Na¬ 
tion and designer of nearly 1,000 
churches and cathedrals. Dedicated 
May 8, 1848, the Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul was the first example of 
Gothic architecture to be erected in 
this section of the United States. Three 
years later, Father Malone built the 
parish school, which soon had a regis¬ 
tration of over 1,000 pupils. 

As pastor of the Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, he was given the honor of 
celebrating the Solemn Mass at the 
installation of Bishop John Loughlin 
as first Bishop of the new Diocese of 
Brooklyn. At the silver jubilee of the 
Bishop’s consecration he delivered the 
address on behalf of the clergy. 

Guest at a Civic Reception 

Father Malone made so great an im¬ 
pression as a civic leader that a Re¬ 
publican caucus at Albany led a move 
in the Legislature to name him a Re¬ 
gent of the University of the State of 
New York and a resolution to this ef¬ 
fect was passed by both Senate and 
Assembly March 27, 1894. 

In October of the same year, the 
fiftieth anniversary of Father Malone’s 
ordination was a major civic and re¬ 
ligious occasion. At the jubilee Mass, 
in addition to the Bishop of Brooklyn, 
Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, Bishop 
Keane of Catholic University of Amer¬ 
ica, the preacher for the occasion, and 
the Bishops of Little Rock, Duluth, 
Wichita and Winona were present. In 
the evening of the same day, a civic 
reception was held at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music at which Arch¬ 
bishop Ireland was the principal 
speaker. Mayor David Boody of the 
City of Brooklyn, a representative of 
the President of the United States, the 
Governor of the State of New York, 
and several of the leading Protestant 
ministers of the State were on the plat¬ 
form to honor Father Malone. 

Father Malone died December 29, 
1899, widely mourned by Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. 

Symbol of Williamsburgh 

Very Rev. Martin Carroll, V.F., was 
to Williamsburgh’s Fourteenth Ward 
what Msgr. Patrick O’Hare was to 
Greenpoint. Possessing a personality 
which impressed itself so vividly on 
the public that his fame and his deeds 
are legendary, Father Carroll is iden¬ 
tified in the minds of Williamsburgh- 
ers and their descendants as the hero 
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New s.s. UNITED STATES —ITALY is only 6 days away 
Popular s.s. AMERICA-to IRELAND in 5% days 


Take your pick of 2 of the world's great ships! 

S.S. United States, world’s fastest and most 
modern liner, sails to Havre in less than 5 days. 
From there it’s a quick overland trip via Paris 
to Turin or Modane...in six short days you’re in 
•Italy. S.S. United States also calls at Southampton. 


The popular s.s. America takes you to Cobh in 
5 i/ 2 days, where you can make connections to all 
of Ireland. You can sail on to Havre in 6V2 days, 

7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. 


You'll bask in apartment-large staterooms on 

both luxury liners, plus service that pampers 
your every need. You travel in Luxury with a 
capital L! s.s. United States is completely air- 
conditioned with individual “climate control 
in every stateroom. 

Dining is such a fabulous adventure on both 
ships, it’s reason enough to leave home! 

The finest of American and Continental 
cuisine is served and prepared to your taste 


You'll sail with a gay "Who's Who," 

dance to Meyer Davis orchestras, see pre- 
Broadway films, enjoy ship sports, swim¬ 
ming in modern pools, and there are 
separate playrooms for the youngsters. 

/J4 s. s. United States or s. s. America, it’s 
iCfW the smart way to cross. 





No finer food or service afloat or ashore 

CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 

\ *• 

United States Lines 

ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Congratulations 


To the Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, 
Archbishop-Bishop of Brooklyn, on the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn and in the Extraordinary Growth 
of Which He Has Played a Major Part. 


WILLIAM J. BOEGEL 
ARCHITECT 
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of a glorious era in the Ward's history. 
A builder, organizer and administra¬ 
tor, and a civic figure to be reckoned 
with, Father Carroll’s influence ex¬ 
tended into every single home within 
his parish limits, and beyond to the 
whole of Brooklyn. 

Born in County Tipperary, Ireland, 
November 11, 1841, he came to the 
United States at the age of 10, residing 
with his family in the downtown sec¬ 
tion of Brooklyn. He attended St. 
Paul’s school and made his ecclesiasti¬ 
cal studies at Our Lady of the Angels’ 
Seminary, Niagara. He was ordained 
by Bishop Loughlin January 25, 1865. 
Years later he was to administer the 
last rites to Bishop Loughlin during 
the prelate’s final illness. 

Father Carroll’s first appointment 
was as curate at Our Lady of Mercy 
Church, where he served three years. 
Fie was appointed pastor of St. Mal- 
achy’s Church in 1868. During his four 
years there, he built a school, convent 
and orphanage. 

Foresightedness in Building 

In 1872 he was appointed pastor of 
St. Vincent de Paul Church, where he 
supervised the building of a church, 
convent, rectory, academy and lyceum. 
During his pastorate the Holy Name 
Society numbered 2,500 active mem. 
bers. His parish school had an at¬ 
tendance of nearly 2,000 pupils. So 
wise and foresighted in his planning 
was Father Carroll, that in 1952 the 
buildings he had constructed eighty 
years ago were structurally sound 
enough to be readily converted into 
modern school buildings. St. Vincent 
de Paul Academy is now St. Francis 
Prep and St. Vincent de Paul Lyceum 
is St. Vincent de Paul parish school, 
both up-to-date educational institu¬ 
tions. 

Father Carroll died tragically fol¬ 
lowing an accident to a trolley car in 
wiiich he was riding at Saratoga, N. Y., 
August i 3 ,‘ 1902. The funeral cortege 
oi more than 200 coaches was one of 
the most impressive ever seen in Brook¬ 
lyn. He was mourned by every man 
and woman of Williamsburgh. 

Workingman 9 s Rights Advocate 

Forty-two years ago last August 31, 
thousands of men and women of all 
walks of life crowded together in a 
torrential downpour of rain outside 
Visitation Church to pay final tribute 
to a forty-year-old pastor, Very Rev. 
Msgr. William J. White, D.D., a noble 


priest, a model of charity and a 
champion of the laboring man. He 
may well be designated as the pre¬ 
cursor of the social action apostles of 
the Twentieth Century who are mili¬ 
tant defenders of the rights of the 
worker. 

Dr. White held the offices of pastor 
of Visitation Church and diocesan 
supervisor of Cajholic Charities, but 
he was known and beloved for -more 
than his titles. The poverty and ex¬ 
ploitation of the common laborer of 
his time had attracted not only his 
attention but all his energies. He was 
not content to rant against the capita¬ 
list and the exploiter, but went among 
the men themselves to inform them of 
their rights—and their duties as well. 
When necessary, he was their spokes¬ 
man before employers, who held him 
in equal esteem. 

Had a Unique Human Touch 

His deep devotion to the poor, the 
sick and the dying was boundless and 
his administration of Catholic Char¬ 
ities was both efficient and Christian, 
for he never subordinated the indi¬ 
vidual in need to records and red tape. 
From boyhood, although he was not 
brilliant, he devoted himself to all his 
studies zealously and thoroughly. It 
was this thoroughness which made him 
one of the most outstanding writers, 
speakers, organizers and crusaders of 
his day. Msgr. White also possessed a 
unique human touch, often entertain¬ 
ing children by playing his fiddle for 
them, as he had done for the soldiers 
at Chickamauga, Ga., during the 
Spanish-American War, when he served 
as chaplain to the 14th Regiment. He 
was not only a regular contributor to 
THE TABLET, but served as its 
editor when Msgr. James J. Coan was 
abroad. 

Born in Manhattan September 19, 
1870, Dr. White came to Brooklyn as 
a child. After graduation from St. 
John’s College he was sent to the 
North American College, Rome, where 
he was ordained July 26, 1894. As *a 
curate he served at the Churches of 
Holy Cross and St. Patrick until April, 
1904, when he was assigned to the 
first pastorate of St. Rita’s Church, 
Long Island City. Three months later 



^ he was placed in charge of Visitation 
parish. 

The name of the illustrious priest 
has been perpetuated through the Dr. 
White Memorial Settlement Associa¬ 
tion. 

Horse-and-Carriage Missioner 

Very Rev. Msgr. James McEnroe lived 
longer than has any other priest in 
the history of the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn. Born in County Cavan, Ireland, 
in 1882, he died, at the age of 92, 
January 12, 1925. Three brothers, also 
priests—Rev. Thomas McEnroe, S.J., 
Rev. Cornelius McEnroe, C.M., and 
Rev. John McEnroe—preceded him in 
death. His nephew, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John McEnroe, is the present pastor 
of St. Saviour’s parish. 

Educated and ordained in Ireland, 
Msgr. McEnroe came to the Diocese 
shortly after his ordination. In 1858, 
he was appointed pastor of St. Pat¬ 
rick’s parish in Glen Cove, where he 
labored for nearly forty years. The 
parish of Glen Cove at that time in¬ 
cluded Roslyn, Sea Cliff, Westbury, 
Hempstead, Oyster Bay, Massapequa 
and a number of smaller villages. Its 
pastor was obliged to travel great di¬ 
stances by horse and buggy to minister 
to the 600 scattered parishioners. 

For the convenience of his people, 
Msgr. McEnroe erected churches in 
Oyster Bay and Westbury, as well as 
in Glen Cove. In the days before the 
automobile and modern roads, his 
work called for missionary activity 
which required the spirit and consti¬ 
tution of a rugged pioneer. 

In 1897, h e was appointed pastor of 
Hpjy Rosary parish, Brooklyn, where 
he remained until 1919, when he re¬ 
signed because of ill health and re¬ 
ceived the appointment as pastor 
emeritus from Bishop McDonnell. 
Pope Pius X honored him with the 
rank of Papal Chamberlain while he 
was in Rome with Bishop McDonnell 
in 1908. 

Personality with Many Facets 

The name of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward 
W. McCarty will always be associated 
in the history of the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn with his fame as an orator, al¬ 
though his unique personality had 
many facets. Serious and austere of 
demeanor, he was nevertheless kind 
and sympathetic. A scholar and an 
educator, he was flexible enough in 
character to. fit naturally and easily 
into the role of an Army chaplain. 



FATHER NAWROCKI 


Alert and vigorous in civic affairs he 
made an enduring contribution to the 
community life of Brooklyn by his 
forthright patriotism and by his cour¬ 
ageous assertion of the rights of his 
Catholic people as Americans in a 
period of intense bigotry. 

A native of Brooklyn, he was born 
October 29, 1847, a house at Bond 
and State Sts., where his father con¬ 
ducted a grocery business. He attended 
public school, St. Francis Xavier Col¬ 
lege and Niagara Seminary. The 
youngest man ordained to the priest¬ 
hood for Brooklyn until that time, he 
received Floly Orders, by special dis¬ 
pensation of the Holy Father, at the 
age of 22, on June 11, 1870. For three 
years he served as assistant at Visita¬ 
tion and St. Peter’s parishes. On May 
21, 1876, he was placed in charge of 
the struggling parish of St. Augustine. 
The church was located at Fifth Ave. 
and Bergen St. 

Designed the Jeweled Tabernacle 

Father McCarty bought property at 
Sixth Ave. and Park PI. to build the 
present St. Augustine’s Church, which 
was dedicated May 15, 1892, by Bishop 
McDonnell, in his first official function 
as Bishop of Brooklyn. The church, 
which cost $350,000, was recognized as 
one of the finest in the United States. 
Its jeweled tabernacle, designed by 
Father McCarty, is still admired for its 
richness and rare beauty. 

Under the guidance of its pastor, 
St. Augustine’s Church became the 
center of attraction for Catholics and 
non-Catholics from all parts of the city 
because of the solemnity and beauty 
of the liturgical services conducted 
there and because of Father McCarty’s 
renown as a preacher. The first Mid¬ 
night Mass in the United States was 
celebrated in St. Augustine’s Church 
and the Tre Ore Services, now gener¬ 
ally termed the Three Hours Agony, 
on Good Friday were conducted there 
for the first time. 

In 1898, during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, he left his parish to serve 
as chaplain for the 14th Regiment 
station at Chickamauga, Ga., a patri¬ 
otic service of which he was always 
proud. 

In 1907, Father McCarty completed 
the building of the rectory and in 1909 
he established St. Augustine’s Academy 
under the direction of the Christian 
Brothers. An annex was built in 1925, 
and the entire building now serves as 
a diocesan high school. 

Pope Pius X honored him in 1908 
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ST. FRANCIS SANATORIUM 


ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
For Cardiac Children Regardless of Race, Creed or Co/or 


Now comprising 8 spacious buildings with 200 hospital beds, St. 
Francis bears little resemblance to the original sanatorium 
founded in 1937 and which accommodated only 50 patients. 
Today the institution is extending its activities in still another 
field—cardiovascular surgery. Under construction is a new Surgi¬ 
cal Unit with electronic set-up for televising and permanently 
recording in an adjoining lecture hall all activities in the Operat¬ 
ing Room. It is the sincere hope of the Superintendent, Rev. 
Mother Mary of Kevelaer and the Medical Director, Dr. Leo M. 
Taran, that the type care being administered will eventually help 
solve the baffling problem of heart disease in children. The 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary who conduct this unique all- 
purpose' institution for the cardiac children of our Diocese, offer 
prayerful v greefings and heartfelt congratulations to their beloved 
Archbishop Molloy on this 100th Anniversary of the’establishing 
of ihe Catholic Church in Brooklyn. Ad'Multos Annos! 


W e are honored to be 
Among those Offering 
Felicitations to His Ex¬ 
cellency MOST REVEREND 
THOMAS E. MOLLOY, S.T.D. 
Archbishop-Bishop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. on the ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY of the DIO¬ 
CESE OF BROOKLYN. 


John 


KENNEDY 

INCORPORATED 


& Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 

205 EAST 42 nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 , N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-5507 


.... LIKE A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED.... 

Planted by loving hands, the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn has indeed grown like a great tree, spread¬ 
ing its beneficence over all the Diocese of 
• Brooklyn. The story of the diocese growth 
from the year 1853 is a story of the courage 
and glowing faith of four generations ol 
worshipers. 

It is with deep sense of their high achievement 
that we pay warm tribute to the many whose 
will to overcome all obstacles has made the 
Diocese of Brooklyn the powerful force for 
spiritual good that it is today. 


FORD RADIO & MICA CORPORATION 

536 63rd Street Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

JOSEPH J. LONG, President 


CONGRATULATIONS to the 
DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN on their 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


for their tremendous contribution 
to the community 
for good living and 
good citizenship. 


too YEARS OF CATHQIICIS 




AMERICAN 
CANDLE 
CO., INC. 


a leading source of CANGLES and SANCTUARY SUPPLIES 
53-13 FLUSHING AVENUE • MASPETH, L. I. 
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FATHER MILUKAS 


MONSIGNOR YORK 


MONSIGNOR METZGER 


by raising him to the rank of Domes¬ 
tic Prelate. 

Msgr. McCarty was the first priest of 
the Diocese to become a Knight of 
Columbus and he was responsible for 
the episcopal approbation of the or¬ 
der in Brooklyn. Under his leadership 
the Knights of Columbus Institute at 
81 Hanson PI. was erected for meet¬ 
ings and fraternal gatherings. 

Among his many and diverse inter¬ 
ests were the work of the Catholic 
Women’s League, which he organized, 
and the direction of Catholic activities 
during the first World War as chair¬ 
man of the Diocesan Committee on 
War Activities. In this latter capacity 
he made arrangements for the services 
of chaplains and for religious and rec¬ 
reational activities in the camps and 
stations of the armed forces within 
the Diocese of Brooklyn. He was also 
a founder of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities. 

His oratorical ability made him a 
frequent choice as the preacher of 
eulogies at the-funeral services for de¬ 
ceased priests. Two of these sermons 
remain as classics of their kind, the 
eulogy for Rev. Sylvester Malone and 
the eulogy for Rev. Joseph S. Fransioli. 
He was a natural selection ' to deliver 
the address of welcome on the occa¬ 
sion of the appointment of Dr. Thomas 

E. Molloy .as Auxiliary Bishop of 
Brooklyn. Few major civic or patriotic 
occasions were held that did not in¬ 
clude Msgr. McCarty as an honored 
guest or principal speaker. 

Msgr. McCarty died June 10, i 9 s 5 . 
Bishop McDonnell celebrated the Re¬ 
quiem Mass and Msgr. John L. Bel- 
ford delivered the eulogy. 

The Champion of Greenpoint 

Few priests in the history of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn have been so 
closely identified with the life of a 
community as Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick 

F. O’Hare, pastor of St. Anthony’s 
parish, was identified with the life of 
Greenpoint. A towering civic, as well 
as religious, figure, he was admired 
and respected, sometimes feared and 
always obeyed by every element in the 
community. 

A staunch promotor of civic im¬ 
provement and vigorous defender of 
Greenpoint’s welfare and good name, 
Msgr. O’Hare was ever in the public 
eye. While he campaigned openly and 
actively for any cause that would ben¬ 
efit the people of his community, his 


denunciations of vice, of the desecra¬ 
tion of the Sabbath, of immoral litera¬ 
ture and entertainment and of public 
indifference towards social evils kept 
public opinion alert and awake to 
those things which w^ould affect the 
section adversely. 

His words and his actions have be¬ 
come legend and history among Green- 
pointers. The phrase “in the days of 
Msgr. O’Hare” identifies a period of 
intense living in the memory of those 
who still maintain that stories of 
Greenpoint and St. Anthony’s parish 
are synonymous. Msgr. O’Hare so im¬ 
pressed his personality upon the whole 
section that every person, fcatholic or 
non-Catholic, was made to feel that 
he or she belonged to St. Anthony’s. 

First Pastor of Cathedral Chapel 

Born in County Down, Ireland, Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1848, he came to the United 
States with his parents at the age of 
four, but returned for elementary and 
secondary schooling to his native land. 
He finished his formal education here 
at St. Francis Xavier College and St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Or¬ 
dained March 19, 1872, he served 
seven years at St. James Pro-Cathedral 
as assistant. At the same time he 
was spiritual director of the Visitation 
Academy in Parkville, of the Visitation 
Convent on Johnson St., and of the 
House of the Good Shepherd in East 
New York, while providing also for 
the spiritual needs of the sailors at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

On July 12, 1879, Msgr. O’FIare was 
appointed first pastor of the Cathedral 
Chapel of St. John. Five years later, in 
July, 1884, he was appointed pastor of 
St. Anthony’s parish, Greenpoint. 

With the intense drive for which he 
was noted, he took over a parish in 
poor condition and transformed it by 
clearing its debt, building a new 
church, a convent for the Sisters and 
a friary for the Franciscan Brothers. 
He rented a former Protestant church 
for overflow classes when his school 
needed additional space. He also es¬ 
tablished St. Columbkille’s Mission on 
Dupont St. 



In recognition of this outstanding 
work, he was elevated to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate by Pope Leo XIII in 
1908. 

The day of his death, June 4, 1926, 
was a day of mourning for the entire 
community. 

From Ministry to Priesthood 

A convert to Catholicism from the 
Lutheran ministry, Very Rev. Ignatius 
H. Zeller, V.F., was a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the priesthood in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn for nearly 58 years. A man 
of erudition and scholarly interests, he 
served the Diocese as Censor Librorum, 
Examiner of the Junior Clergy, a judge 
of the Diocesan Tribunal, member of 
the School Board and Dean of Nassau 
County. 

Born in Germany in 1842, Ignatius 
Zeller came to the United States at 
19 in order to prepare himself for 
the Lutheran ministry in accordance 
with a long family tradition. At 21 
he was ordained. In a little over two 
months, however, the conversion of a 
fellow minister and dear friend, the 
friendship of Father Ignatius Goetz, 
pastor of Our Lady Help of Christians 
Church in Winfield, and his own study 
of the Catholic Faith led him into 
the Church despite tremendous ob¬ 
stacles. In a brochure issued in con¬ 
nection with his golden sacerdotal 
jubilee entitled “The Conversion of 
Xwo Lutheran Ministers to the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church in 1863,” he 
described the hardships and tribula¬ 
tions attendant upon his conversion. 

In July, 1864, Bishop Loughlin ac¬ 
cepted him as a candidate for the 
priesthood and sent him to pursue 
his studies at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md. He was ordained June 
30, 1 808 , by Archbishop Martin 

Spalding. 

After four months as assistant to 
Msgr. Michael May at Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, he was appointed 
to succeed his close friend, Father 
Goetz, as pastor of St. Mary’s parish, 
Winfield. During his seven years as 
pastor there, he established Our Lady 
of Sorrows parish, Corona, and St. 
Stanislaus parish, Maspeth. 

In 1875, feeling that he was called to 
a vocation in the Society of Jesus, he 
left for Holland where, after a year 
and a half of noviceship, he realized 
that his proper vocation was as a 
diocesan priest. He returned to 
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Brooklyn in 1876 to become pastor 
of St. Benedict’s parish. Ten years 
later he established Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary parish in 
Jamaica, where he remained for 18 
years until poor health caused him to 
take a leave of absence. In 1905, re¬ 
stored to health, lie resumed active 
parish work as pastor of St. Boniface 
parish, Elmont, where he remained for 
16 years. He retired to become chap¬ 
lain of the Convent of the Sisters of 
St. Francis, Far Rockaway. 

Father Zeller died June 9, 1926, and 
was buried from St. Boniface Church, 
Elmont, June 12. Cardinal Piffl, Arch¬ 
bishop of Vienna, was among those 
present at the Requiem Mass. 

First Editor of THE TABLET 

The first editor of THE TABLET, 
later a member of its board of direc¬ 
tors and president of THE TABLET 
Publishing Company, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James J. Coan was born in Ireland 
September 7, 1871. He came to the 
United States at the age of 15 and 
his family settled in South Amboy, 
N. J., where he attended the parish 
school. His secondary and collegiate 
education was received at Sacred Heart 
College, Vineland, N. J. He completed 
his studies for the priesthood at St. 
John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, and was 
ordained in June, 1895. 

His first and only assignment as cu¬ 
rate was at St. John’s Chapel, Cler¬ 
mont and Greene Aves., where he 
served for 14 years. He was appointed 
Pro-Chancellor in 1909 and Chancellor 
in 1910. In 1913 he became pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, Brooklyn, and 
in 1916 succeeded Bishop Mundelein 
as pastor of Queen of All Saints, 
Brooklyn, when the noted prelate be¬ 
came Archbishop of Chicago. 

A man of literary tastes and a lover 
of books, Msgr. Coan was a natural 
selection to be the first editor of THE 
TABLET when it was established in 
1908. He served as editor-in-chief until 
1912. In 1914 he was named to the 
board of directors and in 1916 suc¬ 
ceeded Bishop Mundelein as president 
of THE TABLET Publishing Com¬ 
pany. During the difficult early years 
of THE TABLET’S existence, Msgr. 
Coan’s genial personality, his optimism 
and his self-sacrificing interest helped 
immeasurably to carry THE TABLET 
through the problems and the strug¬ 
gles of a new enterprise. 
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We wish to extend to Archbishop- 
Bishop Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D., 
under whose spiritual guidance the 
Brooklyn Diocese has flourished, 
our heartfelt congratulations for 
his most wonderful achievement. 
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Msgr. Goan died suddenly while on 
vacation at Lake Placid, N. Y., July 20, 
192O. 

53 Years in Flushing Parish 

A pioneer in every sense of the 
word was Rt. Rev. Msgr. Eugene J. 
Donnelly, V.F., pastor of St. Michael’s 
Church, Flushing, from 1892 to 1930, 
and before that a curate for 15 years 
in the same parish. His name and fame 
spread among and deeply impressed 
thousands over more than two genera¬ 
tions. 

From the dark days following the 
Civil War, through the 1880’s and 
1890’s and into the fast-moving 
Twentieth Century, Father Donnelly 
labored with one great ideal before 
him: to spread the Faith of Christ. 
One can scarcely summarize the labors 
of this man, they were so numerous. 
Aside from his myriad parochial 
duties, for he was truly a shepherd 
of his flock, he was a civic leader, a 
scholar and a musician. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1852, Msgr. 
Donnelly was baptized in SS. Peter 
and Paul Church. He attended Public 
School T7, St. Francis Xavier High 
School and College and the North 
American College, Rome, where he 
was a classmate of Bishop McDonnell. 
He was ordained May 26, 1877, at St- 
John Lateran, Rome. 

Returning here, he was appointed 
assistant to Rev. John R. MacKenna, 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church, and 
May 24, 1892, he was appointed pastor 
—one of the first official acts of Bishop 
McDonnell after becoming head of 
the Diocese. In 1898, he was named 1 
a Domestic Prelate by Pope Leo XIII. 

On July 6, 1930, Msgr. Donnelly 
died and was widely mourned. 

Builder and Administrator 

While Very Rev. Msgr. Charles F. 
Vitta will be remembered by the priests 
and people of the Diocese as a gentle, 
kindly, deeply spiritual and exceed¬ 
ingly zealous priest, especially in the 
hearing of Confessions, he was also a 
builder and an administrator. 

His chaplaincy at St. John’s Home 
for twenty years did not prepare him 
for the extensive building program 
which he was obliged to undertake 
as pastor of Holy Name parish. Yet, he 
built its beautiful school and convent 
and enlarged its rectory. He remodeled 
the old convent to serve as a friary for 
the Xaverian Brothers, whom he 
brought to the parish. 

Born in Stafford, England, Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1855, he came to the United 
States at the age of 14, with his 
parents, to reside in St. Joseph’s 
parish, Pacific St. He worked with his 
father in the painting business for 
some time before entering St. John’s 
College. Later he attended Niagara 
University and St. John’s Seminary. 
He was ordained May 27, 1893. He 
was at St. John’s Home from July 12, 
1893, until June 30, 1917. 

On that date he was appointed pastor 
of SS. Peter and Paul parish, and one 
year later, to the day, he was trans¬ 
ferred to Holy Name parish, where 
he remained until his death. He was 
honored by Pope Pius XI in 1927 with 
the rank of Papal Chamberlain. 

He was much sough! as a confessor 
for priests and Religious and as a wise 
counsellor to the laity, some of whom 
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came from great distances to seek his 
advice. Until the day of his death the 
work of the Confessional was an ab¬ 
sorbing interest of which he never 
wearied. 

Msgr. Vitta died suddenly March 
10, 1931, at Holy Name rectory. He 
was buried in Holy Cross Cemetery 
following a Requipm Mass celebrated 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. William , T. 
McGinnis. 

Spread Faith by Literature 

The founder of the International 
Catholic Truth Society and editor of 
the magazine “Truth,” a missionary 
whose zeal for the spreading of Christ’s 
Gospel is responsible for a wide dis¬ 
semination of pamphlets and books to 
thousands of Americans who would 
otherwise have no knowledge of the 
Catholic faith, Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
F. McGinnis ranks high among the 
scholarly priests in the history of the 
Brooklyn Diocese. On the 25th anni¬ 
versary of the foundation of the Cath¬ 
olic Truth Society, he was hailed as 
“the best known priest in the United 
States” by Cardinal Hayes, Bishop 
Francis C. Kelley of Oklahoma City, 
Bishop Philip R. McDevitt of Harris¬ 
burg and others who addressed a huge 
throng gathered in his honor at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. 

A native of Brooklyn, born De¬ 
cember 28, 1867, Msgr. McGinnis was 
educated at St. Patrick’s Academy, St. 
John’s College, Niagara University 
and North American College, Rome. 
He received his doctorate in divinity 
and was ordained in Rome, July 25 , 
1891. 

He served as assistant at St. John’s 
Cathedral Chapel, and Holy Rosary 
and St. Francis Xavier parishes. In 
1899, while at St. Francis Xaver parish, 
he became so impressed with the need 
to answer written and spoken attacks 
against the Catholic Church that he 
organized the Catholic Truth Society, 
which expanded to national and later, 
spreading to Canada, to international 
status. “Truth” magazine became the 
organ of the society and Msgr. Mc¬ 
Ginnis its lifetime editor. His zeal for 
the propagation of the Faith was rec¬ 
ognized by the Holy See and he was 
elevated to the ranks of Papal Cham¬ 
berlain and Domestic Prelate. 

In October, 1904, he was appointed 
pastor of St. Brigid’s parish, Westbury. 
A civic figure as well as a religious 
leader, Dr. McGinnis served for many 
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years as president of the Westbury 
Board of Education. In 1922, he was 
transferred to St. Thomas Aquinas 
parish, Fourth Ave., where he re¬ 
mained until his death May 16, 1932. 

Served Polish Immigrants 

Within a year after he was assigned 
by Bishop McDonnell to establish Holy 
Cross parish in Maspeth in 1912 . Rev. 
Adalbert Nawrocki had built a church 
and rectory and opened a school in the 
church basement. For the rest of his life 
the welfare of his people so consumed 
his efforts he was little known, except 
by his reputation for zeal, outside the 
parish. His school developed in the sons 
and daughters of Polish immigrants an 
attachment and devotion to the Faith 
and a lasting love of the United States 
that marked their entire lives. 

Born in Poland April 16, 1873, h e 
entered the seminary in Kielce in his 
native country after finishing his aca¬ 
demic courses, but it was closed by the 
Russian government and the young 
seminarian went to Cracow. There he 
met Archbishop Puzyna, who gave him 
the funds to enter a Polish seminary in 
Rome. After receiving degrees in Sacred 
Theology and Canon Law, he was or¬ 
dained September 19, 1897. 

It was while he was in the Eternal 
City that Father Nawrocki met Bishop 
McDonnell, who invited him to his Di¬ 
ocese and immediately upon his arrival 
here named him pastor of St. Casimir’s 
Church, Adelphi St., Brooklyn. He 
served the oldest Polish parish in Brook¬ 
lyn for 14 years and then was chosen by 
tfie Bishop to establish a parish for the 
Polish^ people of Maspeth, where he 
labored for 28 years until summoned to 
his eternal reward February 13, 1940. 

Apostle Among Lithuanians 

The proclamation of November 1, 
1916, as Lithuanian Day by President 
Wilson followed an appeal from 
probably the greatest Lithuanian 
pioneer priest in the United States, 
Rev. Anthony M. Milukas, pastor of 
Transfiguration Church, Maspeth. A 
victim of Czarist persecution in his 
native land, he came here at the age 
of 20, was ordained five years later 
and began an intensive apostolate that 
was to be concluded only with his 
death March 19, 1943, at the age 
of 71. 

Lithuanian refugees from a per¬ 
secuted homeland in the late 19th 
Century found refuge on the Eastern 
seaboard, with hundreds in the Dio¬ 


cese of Brooklyn. Even before com¬ 
pleting his clerical studies at St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., he 
had published and edited one of the 
first Lithuanian newspapers in the 
United States. His aim in life appears 
to have been to arouse the national 
and religious consciousness of his 
people through the written word. At 
his death he had an estimated 200 
books, brochures and pamphlets 
written or translated. 

His Name Was a Household Word 

During World War I he wrote ar¬ 
ticles to awaken concern for Lithu¬ 
ania, then a battle ground for Russian 
and German armies, in the New York 
“Herald” and the “Literary Digest.” 
He helped organize American Relief 
for Lithuanian War Sufferers, which 
was headed by Cardinal Farley. After 
the war he was decorated with the 
Order of Vytautas the Great by the 
Lithuanian Government and awarded 
a monthly pension for life. 

Father Milukas spent thirty of his 
47 years as a priest in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. Some of his most notable 
achievements were accomplished while 
pastor of Transfiguration Church 
from 1914 to 1933. In the latter year. 
Archbishop Molloy granted him a 
surcease from his intensive activities 
and assigned him first to St. Cath¬ 
erine’s Hospital and later to St. 
Francis Sanatorium, Roslyn, as chap¬ 
lain. 

Beloved by All Hicksville 

An outstanding figure in the history 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn was the 
priest who served for 51 years as pastor 
of St. Ignatius Loyola parish. Hicks¬ 
ville. Born in Manhattan, December 
2, 1844, Very Rev. Lawrence Fuchs, 
V.F., was educated at St. Vincent’s 
College, Latrobe, Pa., and St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Fie was or¬ 
dained June 30, 1869, by Archbishop 
Martin D. Spalding of Baltimore. 

His first assignment was as assistant 
in St. Nicholas parish, Brooklyn, 
where he remained for three years. 
He was appointed pastor of’ St. Igna¬ 
tius parish, Hicksville, in 1872. The 
parish had been organized in 1859 and 
a small church erected the same year. 
Later he was appointed Dean of 
Nassau County. 

Father Fuchs quickly endeared him¬ 
self to the people, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, of Hicksville because 
of his active interest in civic affairs. 
Few matters of importance were de¬ 
cided without consulting with him 
and obtaining his advice and counsel 
in advance. As his parish grew and 
the number of his parishioners in¬ 
creased, he supervised the building of 
a new parish church in 1891. Its dedi¬ 
cation took place December 15 of that 
year, the last church dedicated by 
Bishop Loughlin before his death. 
The parish school and convent were 
erected in 1906. 

He died June 8, 1923. The day of his 
funeral, all business places were closed. 


Continued on page 156 
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ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY FACES THE FUTURE 

BY HENRY V. MURPHY, ARCHITECT FOR THE UNIVERSITY 



FACULTY MOUSE 


A Goal in one —A complete aggre¬ 
gation of University Structures in 
accordance with a single Plan for the 
accommodation of a large number of 
students is the Goal of St. John’s Uni¬ 
versity. The aerial view rendering 
gives a faint idea of the panorama 
which will be viewed upon the com¬ 
pletion of the .University’s artistic and 
commodious buildings which will 
grace the former Hillcrest Golf Course 
in Queens County, Long Island. The 
present Plan prepared by the office 
of Henry V. Murphy, Architect, calls 
for a $25 Million Educational Expan¬ 
sion Program, completion date for 
which has been set for the St. John’s 
centennial in 1970. 

Realizing that good Design and 
Building Construction—like well made 
Laws and well grounded Religious 
Training-—stands the test of time, the 
University Officials and Architect 
Henry V. Murphy chose a Design of 
Modern Functional Gothic. This noble 
spirit of Architecture testifies com¬ 
pletely to the spirit of St. Vincent de 
Paul—living today in his spiritual 
sons, the Vincentian Fathers. Amongst 
this group of men, Very Reverend 
John A. Flynn, C.M., President of St. 
John’s University, stated at a special 
luncheon at the Hillcrest Golf Club 
on June 18, 1953, that “It is our fond 
hope that the extension of our edu¬ 


cational facilities to the ever-growing 
community of Queens will help in 
some measure to broaden the base 
of Catholic higher education in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn by making col¬ 
lege more accessible to the high school 
graduates of Long Island. The move¬ 
ment eastward of great numbers of 
the population of the Diocese has 
made it imperative that facilities for 
Catholic higher education be located 
closer to their homes.” 

The first building to be erected will 
be the Liberal Arts Building, which 
will form part of the Main Campus. 
The other Main Campus buildings in¬ 
clude the Science Building, Faculty 
House, Library Building, University 
Chapel and the Administration Build¬ 
ing. Other buildings which will form 
part of this University are the Gym¬ 
nasium Building—with the adjacent 
Athletic Field and Stadium, the The- 
atre-Auditorium-Cafeteria Building, 
the Business Administration Building, 
the Convent, and the Graduate Group 
containing the School of Graduate 
Studies and the School of Law. A 
promenade connects all the buildings 
on the Campus. 

Utilizing the existing site contours 
the Architect divided the University 
into groups at three different eleva¬ 
tions. The higher elevation groiip 
comprises the Main Campus Build¬ 


ings. The lower elevation group in¬ 
cludes the Gymnasium Building and 
the Cafeteria of the Theatre-Audi¬ 
torium Building. These two portions 
of the University are closer to Union 
Turnpike, which will be the main 
artery approach of the students to the 
University. Another group at the lower 
elevation, but closer to Utopia Park¬ 
way is the Graduate Schools. At inter¬ 
mediate elevations will be the Busi¬ 
ness Administration Building, closely 
related to the Administration Build¬ 
ing and the Theatre-Auditorium 
Building. The Theatre-Auditorium ap¬ 
proach is off the oval terrace which 
will undoubtedly be used by the stu¬ 
dents of the University. Off this same 
terrace students can enter the rear 
portion of the Library Building as 
well as the Science Building. It is also 
from this terrace that the top-most por¬ 
tion of the Stadium can be reached. 
The Stadium itself lies against a natu¬ 
ral embankment of the former golf 
course. The more frequently used 
public facilities such as the Gymna¬ 
sium, Athletic Field and Theatre-Audi¬ 
torium-Cafeteria Building are closely 
related to the large parking area at 
the corner of Union Turnpike and 


Utopia Parkway intersection. The 
service area is located in the lower 
portion of the Science Building and 
the Faculty House. No service roads 
are on the Main Campus but are con¬ 
nected off the rear of various build¬ 
ings at lower elevations. 

The complete study of this group 
of buildings for an established Uni¬ 
versity brings to the fore many ad¬ 
vanced ideas in educational planning 
to the benefit of both student and 
teacher. This effort and planning will 
allow the young men and women who 
are seeking the deserved opportunity 
to equip themselves through higher 
education to fit into the economic and 
social patterns that are existing today. 
The Vincentians, with threefold role 
of Priest, Friend and Teacher, have 
rallied to this Call. Their Goal —to 
help mold and develop the Spiritual 
Character of this Great Nation—will 
be further enhanced and abetted by 
this Program. 


This space Contributed and paid for 
by St. John s University 
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Communities of Priests 
The People in the 


M any Orders and Congregations of men have zealously and 
selflessly labored with our diocesan priests to give spiritual 
aid to our people over the years. An Augustinian celebrated 
the first recorded Mass among us. Yet Bishop Loughlin found 
but one Community, a few Christian Brothers, here at the time 
of his installation. As we peruse the following pages let us 
not be forgetful of our indebtedness to these noble Religious. 


al assistance has always been given by 
the Vincentians. Retreats, missions and 
novenas have helped to provide the 
spiritual nourishment which sustains 
the souls of the faithlul. 

In exchange, the Diocese has been a 
steady source of vocations to the Con¬ 
gregation ol the Mission, l rom its par¬ 
ishes have come the missionaries who 
brought the light and grace ol the Faith 
to the distant vicariate of Kiangsi, 
China. The churches, missions and 
schools of Panama have been pleased to 
welcome Vincentians who claim Brook¬ 
lyn as their home. Vincentian colleges, 
seminaries and parishes throughout the 
eastern portion of the United States ex¬ 
press their appreciation lor the many 
Brooklyn vocations which have enabled 
them to continue the works of God’s 
holy ministry. 

The Spanish Vincentians 

With the increase of Spanish-speak¬ 
ing Puerto Rican immigrants into 
Brooklyn in recent years,, the activities 
of the Vincentian Fathers of the 
Province of Barcelona, Spain, have 
multiplied and have become more 
widely appreciated than ever before. 
Under the direction of Rev. Pablo 
Ramis, C.M., pastor of St. Peter-Our 
Lady of Pilar Church, Brooklyn, a new 
chapel, known as Monserrate Mission,, 
was opened this Fall at 134 Vernon 
Ave., where there has been an influx 
of Puerto Ricans. 

At the invitation of Bishop McDon¬ 
nell, the Spanish Vincentians, headed 

FARMHOUSE—The Lazarist Fathers used 
it as a church and rectory until 1868 


FATHER GORMAN—Led Seminarians 


The Vincentian Fathers 

T wo events of significance to the his¬ 
tory of the future Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn occurred in 1840. In that year the 
priests of the Congregation of the Mis¬ 
sion came to New York City and estab¬ 
lished St. Joseph’s Seminary at Rose 
Hill, Fordham, from which they en¬ 
gaged in mission activity in Brooklyn, 
especially at old St. Mary s, now SS. 
Peter and Paul, Church in Williams- 
burgh. 

It was in the same year that Rev. 
John Loughlin was ordained to the 
priesthood. While stationed at St. Pat¬ 
rick’s in Manhattan, Father Loughlin 
became acquainted with the Lazarist 
Fathers, as they were then known. After 
the young priest was made Bishop of the 
new Diocese of Brooklyn, it was natural 
that he should turn for assistance to 
the priests he had known at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, so he invited the Vincentian 
Fathers to establish a parish and college 
in his Diocese. By 1867 land had been 
acquired and the responsibility of be¬ 
ginning the work fell to Rev. Edward 
M. Smith, C.M. A small church was 
built during the following year which 
served the needs of the parish for almost 
a quarter of a century. 

Church Designed by Patrick Keeley 
With the passing of time, the little 
frame edifice became inadequate for the 
ever-expanding parish. On June 24, 
1886, Bishop Loughlin laid the corner¬ 
stone of the present church, which is 
one of the classic examples of ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture in the Diocese. It was 
designed by Patrick C. Keeley. Under 
the able guidance of Rev. Jeremiah A. 
Hartnett, C.M., the work of building 
such an immense structure was neces¬ 


sarily slow and tedious and it was not 
until eight years later that the new 
church was dedicated. Bishop Loughlin, 
who had earnestly desired the construc¬ 
tion of the edifice, had died in the 
meanwhile. Bishop McDonnell dedi¬ 
cated it Trinity Sunday, May 20, 1894. 

Meanwhile, the efforts for the college 
increased. New buildings were provided 
and in September, 1870, with Very Rev. 
John T. Landry, C.M., as president, St. 
John’s College enrolled its first students. 
The initial registration numbered forty 
boys. Through this institution Bishop 
Loughlin hoped to enrich the Diocese 
with a school that would serve as a cen¬ 
ter of Catholic culture and, at the same 
time, provide an unfailing supply of 
candidates for the priesthood. 

Trained Priests for Forty Years 

In the early years of the Diocese it 
was necessary to depend upon semi¬ 
naries in other parts of the United 
States and in Europe, including the 
Vincentian Seminary of Our Lady of 
the Angels at Niagara. As the number 
of vocations increased, the Bishop rec¬ 
ognized the necessity of a seminary 
within his Diocese. This task was also 
confided to Father Hartnett, who had 
the happiness of seeing another of his 
great projects completed in 1891. 

For forty years the Vincentian Fathers 
continued to prepare young men for 
the diocesan priesthood. During 15 of 
them the seminary was under the inspir¬ 
ing direction of Rev. Charles J. Gor¬ 
man, C.M. He became the director in 
1912, and during the years that followed 
the ^seminarians prayed with him, 
studied with him and imitated him as 
he imitated Christ. He led them to the 


altar of God not only by books but 
chiefly by his life. They took from him 
an example of wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, learning, piety and fear of the 
Lord. His monument is the love of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the liturgy and the 
Mass in the hearts of his priests. 

In a more intimate way the progress 
of the Vincentian Fathers at St. John’s 
has been interwoven with the progress 
of the Diocese. Four score years and 
more have witnessed more than a thou¬ 
sand priests of the Congregation of the 
Mission serving the varied needs of the 
people. Few parishes of the Diocese 
have failed to receive some spiritual 
help from the sons of St. Vincent de 
Paul. When priests have been few or 
when duties have been great, parochi¬ 
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Diocese of Brooklyn 


were held in the following year. The 
foundation was blessed in 1910 and the 
upper structure was completed in 1925. 
Rev. Thomas F. Kelly, S.P.M., is the 
present pastor. 


T he Benedictine Bathers 


The Order of St. Benedict—“Patri¬ 
arch of Western Moriasticism”—has 
played a major role in extending 
Christ’s Church to every part of the 
world since its foundation in the Sixth 
Century. The Benedictine Fathers have, 
from ancient days, been masters in 
civilizing, evangelizing and educating. 

In the harsh, early days of Catholic¬ 
ism on Long Island, priests were almost 
rare, so, as was to be expected, Bene¬ 
dictines made their appearance. From 
three years before the creation of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn until 1857, Rev. 
Maurus Ramsauer, O.S.B., labored 
among German-speaking immigrants. 
The saintly Rev. Nicholas Balleis, 
O.S.B., served the Catholics of the Bed- 
lord section at the quaint Church of 
St. Francis-in-the-Fields for 22 years. 
Rev. John Hummel, O.S.B., was pastor 
of St. Boniface Church from 1858 to 
1864 aYid Rev. Francis B. Cannon, 
O.S.B., of St. Mary’s, Manhasset, from 
1867 to 1870. 

In 1896, at the request of Bishop 
McDonnell, the Benedictine Fathers 
established the parish of St. Kilian at 
Farmingdale, which they still serve. 
Rev. Gerald Spielmann was the first 
pastor. The first pastorate of St. 
Martin’s Church, Amityville, was also 
held by a Benedictine, Rev. Benno 
Ferstl, who was shepherd of the parish 
for ten years. Rev. Luke Fink, O.S.B., 
was first resident pastor of St. Pancras 
Church, Glendale, from 1905 to 1909. 


by Rev. Antonio Canas, C.M., a zealous 
and saintly priest, came to Brooklyn in 
1916 and Our Lady of Pilar Church was 
dedicated October 12 of that year. In 
1935 the parishes of St. Peter and Our 
Lady of Pilar were combined under.the 
pastorate of Father Ramis and the 
church of the latter parish, on Cumber¬ 
land St., became a mission chapel. 
Another mission center has been estab¬ 
lished since 1928 at 158 Fulton St. 

After the expulsion of the Com¬ 
munist forces from Spain in 1939, the 
Vincentian Fathers here collected and 
refurbished hundreds of statues and 
secured vestments, cassocks and church 
equipment for the sacked and deva¬ 
stated churches. 

The parish school has about 300 
pupils and is under the supervision of 
the Sisters of Charity. During the past 
year there have been nearly 800 bap¬ 
tized and over 450 confirmed in the par¬ 
ish and its missions. 

A member of the Community who 
served as assistant pastor for 13 years, 
ending in 1945, is Bishop Antonio 
Capdevila, C.M., Apostolic Vicar of San 
Pedro Sula, Honduras, who was conse¬ 
crated in the Summer of this year. 


The Polish Vincentians 


The Vincentian Fathers of the Polish 
Vice-Province arrived in America to¬ 
ward the end of 1903. Their half cen¬ 
tury of missionary labors in the United 
States began in the Brooklyn Diocese 
when, shortly after their landing, Rev. 
Adalbert Nawrocki, pastor of St. Casi- 
mir Church, invited them to give a 
mission for his parishioners. 

They established their permanent 
residence in the Hartford Diocese upon 
the invitation of Bishop Michael Tier¬ 
ney. Their missionary activities were 
not confined to that diocese alone, but 
extended to Brooklyn and other dio¬ 
ceses as well. In 1912 they founded St. 
John Kanty College in Erie, Pa. Some 
of its alumni are now working as priests 
in the Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Bishop' Molloy called upon the Pol¬ 


ish Vice-Province in October, 1922, to 
administer temporarily St. Stanislaus 
Kostka parish, Driggs Ave. and Hum¬ 
boldt St. After a time, with the Bishop’s 
consent, the Vice-Province assumed it 
as a permanent pastoral care. 

The liquidation of the parish debts 
enabled the Vincentians to purchase 
lots on Newell St., where they built a 
new school in 1929 and a convent in 
1 937* The parish celebrated its golden 
jubilee in 1946. 

With the permission of Bishop Mol¬ 
loy they opened, in 1923, St. Vincent’s 
Mission House on Parsons Blvd., White- 
stone, to serve the various dioceses by 
giving missions and retreats. The 
Fathers also assist the priests in the 
parishes of the Brooklyn Diocese by 
hearing Confessions, conducting special 
devotions and celebrating Sunday 
Masses. 

Very Rev. Anthony Mazurkiewicz, 
C.M., is Vice-Visitor of the Polish Vin¬ 
centians in the United States with 
headquarters in New Haven, Conn. 


New Utrecht Mass in a Home 

When the Community was authorized 
to*begin a parish in New Utrecht, Fa¬ 
ther Porcile, the Provincial, Very Rev. 
Theophile* Wucher, and Rev. Thomas 
L. McTague met with local Catholics 
at a Mr. Hanlon’s home in the Blythe- 
bourne section of Brooklyn December 
27, 1891, and the first Mass was offered 
by Father Wucher in a Miss Gorman’s 
residence on New Year’s Day. A few 
months later the Gibbet property at 
13th Ave. and 57th St. was bought and 
the cornerstone for St. Frances de Quin¬ 
tal Church was laid May 8 by the Vicar 
General, Msgr. Michael May. Rev. 
Michael H. Malloy, S.P.M., was the first 
pastor. 

The church was enlarged a few years 
later and served the needs of the grow¬ 
ing congregation until destroyed by fire 
in 1908. Work was immediately begun 
on the present edifice, in which services 


The Bathers of Mercy 

Broadway was a country road and 
Bushwick Ave. had not even been cut 
through when the Fathers of Mercy 
opened their Community house on the 
outskirts of the village of East New York 
shortly after their arrival in the Diocese 
in 1869. 

They established St. Francis de Sales 
(now Our Lady of Lourdes) Church 
there, which was blessed in 1872, and 
opened a parish school, conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, in the same 
year. In 1920 the Franciscan Brothers 
took* over the boys' department. Rev. 
Hippolytus Leneuf, S.P.M., was the first 
pastor. Since that time, two Superiors 
General of the Community have served 
as pastor, Very Rev. Eugene H. Porcile, 
S.P.M., and Very Rev. George K. Mc¬ 
Gee, S.P.M., the incumbent. 

During Father Porcile’s pastorate a 
monumental piece of architecture, the 

FORMER SEMINARY—Now the main 
center of the Vincentians in Brooklyn 


FAMOUS GROTTO—Ceremonies before 
the shrine at Our Lady of Lourdes Church 

well known facsimile of the grotto of 
Lourdes, complete in every detail, was 
constructed and the parish renamed. 
Special monthly pilgrimage devotions 
held there on the third Sunday of each 
month attracted the faithful from many 
parts of the Diocese. Rev. Charles W. 
Lacy, S.P.M., is now the pastor. 

The Fathers of Mercy from St. Fran¬ 
cis de Sales also cared for St. Joseph’s 
(now St. Elizabeth’s) parish, Woodhav- 
en, from 1873 to 1877. 

On March 24, 1880, Rev. Thomas F. 
Delaney, successor to Father Leneuf at 
St. Francis de Sales, purchased an old 
Protestant church at Conklin Ave. and 
E. 93rd St., Canarsie, and founded Holy 
Family parish, which the Fathers di¬ 
rected for seven years. 
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The Brooklyn Mission Base of 
The Redemptorist Fathers 



P robably the first mission given in 
the newly formed Diocese of 
Brooklyn was preached by the Redemp¬ 
torist Fathers at St. Michael’s Church, 
Flushing, September 11-18, 1853. This 
was only six weeks after the Diocese was 
created and about six weeks before 
Bishop Loughlin was consecrated first 
Bishop of Brooklyn. The many missions 
and other spiritual exercises they have 
conducted since in churches and par¬ 
ishes have made the Redemptorists fa¬ 
miliar to and beloved by nearly every 
Catholic in the Diocese. 

The Congregation of the Most Floly 
Redeemer was founded in Italy, in 
1732, by St. Alphonsus Maria de 
Liguori. During the first century of its 
existence the Congregation spread 



MORSE HOME—Scene of First Mass in 
future Our Lady of Perpetual Help parish 



FIRST CHURCH—Predecessor of the pres¬ 
ent magnificent church in Bay Ridge 



FIRST PASTOR—Father John B. Daily, 
who guided the parish in its early days 


throughout most of Europe, and in 
1832, at the urgent request of various 
bishops, the Redemptorists came to the 
United States. 

The specific end of the Congregation 
is to preach missions and similar exer¬ 
cises. And it was after a noteworthy 
mission at St. James’ Pro-Cathedral in 
1870, during which 8,500 Confessions 
were heard and 22 converts were re¬ 
ceived into the Church, that a move¬ 
ment was started to establish a Redemp- 
torist mission house in the Diocese. 

True to the prescriptions of their 
rule, the Redemptorists wanted their 
foundation in Brooklyn to be a mission 
church only, in which the Fathers 
should be free from parochial duties, 
except the hearing of Confessions and 
the preaching of the Word of God. The 
Bishop, however, remained firm in his 
stipulation that they assume parochial 
obligations and fixed definite bounda¬ 
ries for the parish of Our Lady of Per¬ 
petual Flelp in Bay Ridge. 

As a result, besides the work of 
preaching missions, novenas and re¬ 
treats in the Diocese, the Redemptorists 
have tried always to fulfill their duties 
as parish priests. The rector of the Com¬ 
munity is also the pastor of the church, 
while a certain number of his subjects 
have been assigned to pardchial duties. 

Catholics Increased to 30,000 

From a humble beginning in 1893, 
the parish of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help has grown into one of the largest 
in the Diocese. A census taken in 1893 
showed that there were 345 Catholics 
within its limits. Today there are almost 
30,000. Keeping pace with the growth 
of the parish, the Redemptorist Com¬ 
munity has increased proportionately. 
The pioneer Redemptorists, Rev. John 
B. Daily, C.SS.R., first pastor; Rev. 
Augustine Mclnerney, C.SS.R., Rev. 
William Crosby, C.SS.R., and Brother 
Benedict (Hugo Henchey), C.SS.R., 
could hardly have dreamed that their 
little Community would one day num¬ 
ber so many priests and lay Brothers, 
with some of the priests assigned ex¬ 
clusively to parish duties and the rest 
working for the Diocese through mis¬ 
sions, retreats, novenas, the hearing of 
Confessions and assistance in other 
churches on Sundays or in emergencies. 

Some idea of the work accomplished 
in a single year by the Redemptorists 
in the Diocese of Brooklyn may be 
gathered from the annual report of the 
internal and external ministry of the 
Fathers stationed at 5gtji St. and Fifth 
Ave., The report for 1952 lists (in the 
parish church alone) 1,025 sermons, 450 
instructions, 830 catechetical instruc¬ 
tions to children in school and else¬ 
where, 106,880 Confessions, 486,605 
Communions, 717 Baptisms, 5,050 sick 
calls (including Communions of devo¬ 
tion), 250 marriages and 224 funerals. 
In addition to this, last year the mis¬ 
sionaries labored in other parishes giv¬ 
ing 38 weeks of missions, six novenas 
and 26 retreats, during which they 
heard 34,781 Confessions. Assistance to 
other parishes on Sundays was given 
250 times, during which 10,500 Confes¬ 


FOUR CONSECRATIONS have been held 
in the Redemptorists’ church in Bay Ridge 

sions were heard and 275 sermons were 
delivered. 

Besides the sacramental work, the 
Fathers at Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church assume direction of numerous 
other parochial activities. The Archcon¬ 
fraternity of the Holy Family, the Holy 
Name Society, eight Praesiclia of the 
Legion of Mary, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, the Sacred Heart League, the 
Young Christian Workers, the Council 
of Catholic Women, convert classes, a 
Parish Credit Union, a Catholic Liter¬ 
ature Guild, a cadet corps and a parish 
unit of the Catholic Youth Organiza¬ 
tion with its athletic and social meetings 
and its religious instruction periods are 
some of the activities which the Fathers 
have directed for many years. With the 
influx of many Puerto Ricans into the 
parish, one of the priests has been as¬ 
signed for special attention to the 
Spanish-speaking population. 

Still Upholding Tradition 

From their earliest days in America 
the Redemptorists have been aware of 
the great importance of parochial 
schools. One of their number, Ven. 

' John Neumann, C.SS.R., fourth Bishop 
of Philadelphia, organized the first 
diocesan board of education for paro¬ 
chial schools in the United States. One 
of their first 'endeavors after coming to 
Brooklyn was the building of a paro¬ 
chial school. And this year, which marks 
the Centenary of the Diocese, is also 
the golden jubilee year of the parochial 
school of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 
When it opened in September, 1903, 
449 pupils were registered. Today the 
number of pupils is 2,390, who are 
taught by 34 Sisters of St. Joseph. The 
total number of graduates in half a 
century is between seven and eight 
thousand. 

The parish of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help has also been blessed with nu¬ 
merous vocations to the priesthood and 
to the religious life. In sixty years the 
parish has had 131 of its youth ordained 
to the priesthood, with more than three 
score for Redemptorist missions. Sisters 
and nuns from the parish number more 
than 200, and a score of young men 


have become Brothers. The parish Re¬ 
demptorist Mothers’ Guild makes and 
sends an average of more than 100 sets 
of vestments to the foreign missions 
each year. 

The founder of the Redemptorists, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, is justly famed 
as a great champion of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. His “Glories of Mary” 
is one of the Catholic classics in praise 
of Our Lady. His spiritual sons have 
carried on the Redemptorist tradition 
of promoting devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, especially under the title of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Flelp. Pope Pius IX, 
in 1865, a special way entrusted the 
spread of this devotion to the Redemp¬ 
torists. It is not surprising, then, that 
they have been instrumental in intro¬ 
ducing devotion to Our Lady of Per¬ 
petual Help in many churches of the 
Diocese. In their own church they fiave 
a perpetual novena on Wednesdays, 
with five services, which attract about 
2,500 people from far and near. 

The Church of Our Lady of Per¬ 
petual Help has been the scene of the 
consecration of four bishops. Two of 
these were Redemptorists, Bishop 
Aloysius J. Willinger of Monterey- 
Fresno, Cal., and Bishop James E. Mc¬ 
Manus of Ponce, P.R. The Redemp¬ 
torists were also honored to have the 
two present Auxiliaries of Brooklyn, 
Bishop Raymond A. Kearney and 
Bishop John J. Boardman, choose the 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
as the scene of their episcopal consecra¬ 
tion. Because of its great size the Re¬ 
demptorist church in Brooklyn was 
chosen for the visit of the famous 
Jesuit, Rev. Riccarclo Lombardi, when, 
in 1949, he came to Brooklyn to preach 
his “Crusacle of Love/’ 

The play “Pilate’s Daughter’’ was as¬ 
sociated with the Redemptorist parish 
from 1910 until a few years ago. Each 
Lent the famous sacred drama was pre¬ 
sented before record-breaking crowds 
from the Metropolitan area and be¬ 
yond. 

The Provincial staff of the Redempr 
torists’ Baltimore Province made its 
headquarters in Brooklyn from 1917 un¬ 
til 1951, when it was moved to Balti¬ 
more. Very Rev. John Sephton is the 
present Provincial. 
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To 



FATHER, SON 
and HOLY SPIRIT 

our profound gratitude 

To 

The Riocese of Rrooklyn 

c 

and to 

The Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, 

sincere congratulations upon the 
past one hundred years of accom¬ 
plishment, and hearty felicitations 
for the future. 


s r.D. 


SAINT PAUL DF THE CHOSS 

Founder of the Passionists 



The 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MONASTERY 
THE BISHOP MOLLOY PASSIONIST RETREAT HOUSE 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MONASTERY PARISH 

Jamaica, New York 
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Assistance Given the Diocese 
By the Passionist Community 


T he advent of the Passionists to 
North America—toward the end of 
1852—and the establishment of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn in mid-1853 
practically coincide. The original foun¬ 
dation of the Passionist Fathers in the 
Diocese was at Shelter Island, where 
property was purchased in 1911 as a site 
for a preparatory seminary. Prior to 
that time, Shelter Island had been a 
mission parish of Greenport. However, 
it was decided to establish the prepara¬ 
tory seminary on the shore of Lake 
Erie, at Dunkirk, N. Y. The Passionists 
retained the Shelter Island property as 
a Summer villa and the Fathers served 
the Catholics there until 1924. 

At the invitation of Bishop Molloy, 
Jamaica Estates became the locale of 
the present monastery, parish and re¬ 
treat house. Beginning in July, 1924, 
the former Degnan residence served as 
a combined monastery, rectory and re¬ 
treat house. By November of that year, 
a frame structure was erected as a tem¬ 
porary parish church. The present 
church was opened formally at Christ¬ 
mas, 1929. Dedication of the Monastery 
of the Immaculate Conception and of 
the Bishop Molloy Retreat House took 
place in April, 1930. 

Suffering Persecution for Christ 

Over the years, not a few members of 
the Jamaica Community have been as¬ 
signed abroad for study and for mis¬ 
sionary work. Many languish behind 
the “bamboo curtains” of Asia and the 
“iron curtains” of Europe. 

During the Community’s occupancy 
of the Degnan residence, the first Su¬ 
perior and pastor was the late Rev. 
Chrysostom Smith, C.P. In February, 
1930, ope of the most numerous Com¬ 
munities in the Eastern Province took 
possession of the new monastery. The 
first canonical rector was Very Rev. 
Lawrence Stevens, C.P., who died a 
little less than a year later. His term 
of office was completed by Very Rev. 
Roger Monson, C.P. Subsequent rec¬ 
tors have been the following: Very 
Reverends Benedict I luck, Bcrchmans 
Lanagan, Carroll Ring, Jerome O’Grady 
and Leonard Gownley. The present 
rector is Rev. Cornelius McArdle. 

The Jamaica monastery is also a 
house of studies for seminarians. Ac¬ 
cording to a system unique among semi¬ 


FINAL VOWS—The crown of thorns is 
the symbol of the young Passionist’s pledge 


RETREATANTS—A pause at the Twelfth 
Station on the shaded monastery grounds 


naries, only one class is assigned to each 
monastery: during an eight-year course 
of study, the students are subject to^ 
transfer throughout the Province. 

Of the personnel of the monastery, 
the priests are engaged in the conduct¬ 
ing of week-end retreats for laymen, in 
the work of the monastery parish, in 
the preaching of missions and retreats 
in the Eastern Unitied States and Can¬ 
ada and in posts as professors and as 
confessors. 

Retreat House Is 25 Years Old 

One of their great services to the 
Diocese has been the supplying of as 
many as 75 priests for auxiliary services 
in the busy parishes of Long Island. 
Since 1924, the Passionists have under¬ 
taken the chaplaincy of Creedmoor 
State Hospital; the priest assigned is on 
24-hour call. On the First Saturday of 
every month, the Men of Fatima of 
Queens County assemble there for Mass 
and Holy Communion. 

The development of the lay retreat 
movement in the Diocese of Brooklyn 
is one of the monumental accomplish¬ 
ments of Archbishop Molloy. During 
the 48 hours of the “closed” or cloistered 
retreat, the men reside at the monastery 
“as in a world apart,” taking an in¬ 
tensive refresher course in the proper 
care of their immortal souls. 

The Bishop Molloy Retreat House 
observed its 25th anniversary in 1949. 
Over the years, the attendance has been 
steadily progressive and has attained an 
annual peak of 5,400. Week-end and 
mid-week retreats are conducted for 
parish groups, for physicians, attorneys, 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SCHOOL 


BISHOP MOLLOY RETREAT HOUSE 


CONVENT OF TEACHING SISTERS 


members of the Police and Fire Depart¬ 
ments, the blind, Alcoholics Anony¬ 
mous and non-Catholics. 

The pioneer retreat director was Rev. 
William Harding, C.P., succeeded by 
the following: Fathers Ignatius Ryan, 
Kenan Carey, the late Albert Curran, 
Dermot McArdle and Canice Gardner. 
Rev. Cosmas Shaughnessy, C.P., has 
been director since 1934. His present 
assistant is Rev. Linus McSheffrey, C.P. 
The first president of the Retreat 
League was Hon. Lawrence Gresser, 
succeeded by the late Peter Prunty, 
K.S.G. The present incumbent is 
David Askin, K.S.G. 

Archbishop Molloy has declared: 
“In our own day ... it is supremely 
important to make special efforts to 


reinforce the faith and morality of 
Catholic manhood. I consider the lay¬ 
men’s retreats to be especially helpful 
in this vitally important matter. I de¬ 
sire this good work to be extended 
constantly.” 

Ever since the first Mass was offered 
in the Degnan residence on July 5, 
1924, the Monastery parish of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception has been a dyna¬ 
mo of Catholic activity. The parish now 
numbers 1,300 families. A parish school, 
staffed by about twenty Sisters of St. 
Joseph, was opened in 1938. 

Rev. Owen Doyle, C.P., has been 
pastor of the parish since 1942. 
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The Franciscan Conventuals 

The Franciscan Minor Conventuals 
are a branch of the Franciscan First 
Order, founded by St. Francis of Assisi 
in 1208. They date their official exist¬ 
ence as an Order in the United States 
from 1852. In 1896, Bishop McDonnell 
invited the Franciscans to the Diocese 
of Brooklyn and charged them with the 
care of St. Adalbert’s parish in Elm¬ 
hurst. 

in 1906, the St. Anthony of Padua 
Province was established, with head¬ 
quarters now in Chicopee, Mass. The 
friars of St. Adalbert parish were as¬ 
signed to this Province, which embraces 
the eastern United States and Canada. 

The Province is growing rapidly. To¬ 
day it numbers almost goo priests and 
lay Brothers laboring in 36 parishes, 
four houses of study and two high 
schools, St. Francis in Athol Springs, 

N. Y., and Bishop Ryan in Buffalo. The 
Province also conducts a thriving mis¬ 
sion among the colored in Bessemer, 
Ala., another in the Okinawa Islands, 
and three missions in Canada. 

The Augustinian Fathers 

The first Augustinian to labor in 
Brooklyn was Rev. Philip Lariscy, 

O. S.A., who as early as 1821 often 
crossed the East River from St. Peter’s 
and said Mass in William Purcell’s 
house at the corner of Gold and York 
Sts., and in Dempsey’s Blooming Grove 
Garden, on Fulton St. He retired in 
1822 to the house of his_ Order in 
Philadelphia. 

On July 17, 1839, Bishop Dubois 
placed St. Paul’s Church, Court St., in 
the hands of the Augustinians and Rev. 
Nicholas O’Donnell, O.S.A., was ap¬ 
pointed Prior November go of that 
year. He was soon joined by his cousin, 
Rev. James O’Donnell, O.S.A. These 
two covered a territory ten miles in 
diameter for pastoral calls and made a 
circuit of Long Island, saying Mass in 
Jamaica, Sag Harbor and other stations. 

They also cared for the Catholics in 
the Alms House. Father James estab¬ 
lished St. Mary’s, later SS. Peter and 
Paul, parish in Williamsburgh and 
built the small church at N. 8th and 
First Sts. which Bishop Dubois blessed 
June 27, 1840. He left Brooklyn in 
1844 when the church-burning riots in 
Philadelphia and the resulting needs 
of his Order made necessary his recall. 
Father Nicholas remained in Brooklyn 
until December, 1846, when he left for 
work in Rome. He and his cousin left 
their imprints in every part of the 
island. 

At the turn of the century the Au¬ 
gustinian mission band began its long 
service in the parishes of the Diocese. 
In 1916 Bishop McDonnell invited the 
Order to open a foundation here, as¬ 
signing as the site “the territory in 
which .the Parental Home and the 
Queensborough Hospital are located.” 
Rev. John F. Kennedy, O.S.A., the first 
Superior, organized the parish of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentine and built the 
church at Union Turnpike and Parsons 
Blvd., which Bishop McDonnell dedi¬ 
cated November 18, 1917. 

His successor, 'Rev. Edward J. Mur- 
taugh, O.S.A., finished the rectory, and 
built the school, which was blessed by 
Archbishop Molloy May 19, 1929. Rev. 
Thomas P. Fogarty, O.S.A., enlarged 
the church for the growing congrega¬ 
tion. The present pastor is Rev. James 
H. Griffin, O.S.A. 


The Capuchin Fathers 

Because of the great influx of Ger¬ 
man settlers and the scarcity of German¬ 
speaking priests in the Diocese, Bishop 
McDonnell invited the Order of Friars 
Minor Capuchin to establish a house 
here in 1893. The Provincial, Very Rev. 
Bonaventure Frey, O.F.M.Cap., who 
was a co-founder of the Order’s first 
American Province in 1857, wished to 
accept but sufficient priests were not im¬ 
mediately available. The Capuchins 
were already known here, for Rev. 
Francis Klosterbauer, O.F.M.Cap., had 
been pastor of St. Benedict’s Church 
from 1861 to 1873. 

On March 14, 1897, Rev. Aloysius 
Blonigen, O F.M.Cap., arrived at St. 
Michael’s parish, East New York, which 
had been established in i860 by Rev. 
Philip Albrecht, pastor of St. Benedict’s 
Church. In August, Father Bonaven- 
ture’s term as Provincial was completed 
and he became the pastor and first Su¬ 
perior of the Brooklyn Capuchin Com¬ 
munity, which included Rev. Francis 
May, ' O.F.M.Cap., Rev. Willibald 
Kraus, O.F.M.Cap., Brother Clemens 
Livoni, O.F.M.Cap., and Brother Mein- 
rad Henggeler, O.F.M.Cap. 

So rapidly did the neighborhood 
grow and the parish enlarge that the 
school facilities soon proved inade¬ 
quate. A parish high school was begun 
in 1908 and a new elementary school 
building was opened in the following 
year. In 1922 the present church and 
monastery were erected. The Capuchins 
directed the high school until 1942, 
when it became Dominican Commer¬ 
cial Annex. Plans are now in progress 
for a district commercial high school, 
to be supervised by the parish, ’which 
will replace the annex and permit the 
building to be used to alleviate the 
overtaxed elementary school facilities. 

A young priest who served at St. 
Michael’s from 1929 to 1931 is now 
Bishop Matthew Niedhammer, O.F.M. 
Cap., of Caloe, Vicar Apostolic of Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua. Another Capuchin 
prelate with ties to the Diocese is Bishop 
Appollinaris W. Baumgartner, O.F.M. 
Cap., Vicar Apostolic of Guam and 
Titular Bishop of Joppe, who is a native 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY 




IN A MONASTERY GARDEN—A pause 
for prayer in the beautiful Corpus Christi 
procession which is an annual event for St. 
Michael’s parishioners in East New York 


of College Point and a graduate of St. 
Fidelis school there. 

The mission of the Order of Friars 
Minor Capuchin is also carried on ex¬ 
tensively in the Diocese by providing 
week-end assistance in other parishes, 
hearing Confessions, conducting mis¬ 
sions and preaching novenas and 
triduums and the like. 

^ At present Rev. Ivo Weindl, O.F.M. 
Cap., is Superior of the East New York 
Community and Rev. Justin Joos, 
O.F.M.Cap., is pastor of St. Michael’s 
parish. 

The Italian Franciscans 

The Franciscan Fathers of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception Province were in¬ 
vited to Brooklyn in 1906 by Bishop 
McDonnell, who asked them to take 
charge of the parish of Our Lady of 
Peace on Carroll St. The parish had 
been founded by the Lazarist (Vin¬ 
centian) Fathers in 1899, Rev. Assunto 
Faiticher, C.M., being the first pastor. 

His Excellency urged the Franciscans 
to erect a school and contributed $5,000 
for that purpose. The building was 
opened in 1910 and placed in charge of 
the Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


Rev. Valarian Pianigiani, O.F.M., a 
well-known Franciscan, was in charge of 
the parish from 1909 to 1923. In addi¬ 
tion to redecorating the church, he built 
the present school in 1922, at the cost of 
$275,000. In 1949, Very Rev. Alfonso 
Parziale, O.F.M., as pastor, constructed 
the present youth center in the parish 
at a cost of $400,000. Very Rev. Roger 
Imperiale, O.F.M., is now pastor. 

The Jesuit Fathers 

Although the Society of Jesus estab¬ 
lished its first community in Brooklyn 
in 1908, the Jesuits were at work in the 
Diocese, giving missions, retreats and 
lectures at a much earlier date. For, ex¬ 
ample, the “Brooklyn Examiner” re¬ 
calls that in the 1840’s Jesuits from St. 
Francis Xavier’s, Manhattan, assisted at 
SS. Peter and Paul Church, which “owes 
a great deal to their kindness in those 
early days. Among the Jesuit priests 
who thus came were leather Murphy, 
Father Sodorini, who was a Roman 
count, Father Petti and Father Deloy- 
nis.” Typical also is the report of the 
celebrated Rev. Arnold Damen, S.J., 
who in 1876 and 1877 headed the Jesu¬ 
its who gave missions in the parishes of 
St. Vincent de Paul, Sacred Heart, St. 
Mary Star of the Sea, St. John, St. 
Teresa, Transfiguration, and St. Mary, 
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lyn Preparatory are available to assist 
the parish clergy when needed for Con¬ 
fessions and religious ceremonies. The 
Novena of Grace and other peculiarly 
Jesuit devotions also attract people 
from all parts of the Diocese. 

Unique among the organizations in 
the Diocese is the Brooklyn Alumni So¬ 
dality for former college students. Its 
membership includes men influential in 
educational, business and civic circles. 
They provide speakers and lecturers for 
many groups through the Diocese. Its 
Catholic Action medal, given annually, 
is one of the most envied awards be¬ 
stowed in the Diocese of Brooklyn. 

The Jesuits are also located at Inis- 
fada, Manhasset, where the priests fre¬ 
quently make their own annual re¬ 
treats. From Inisfada members of,re¬ 
treat and mission bands go to their 
designated fields of labor. 

But the spiritual influence of the Jes¬ 
uit lathers on the people of the Dio¬ 
cese cannot be measured solely in terms 
of schools, missions or retreats attend¬ 
ed within the' boundaries of the Dio¬ 
cese. For literally thousands from the 
Diocese have received their secondary, 
college or university training in Jesuit 
schools in Manhattan and the Bronx. 


The Mont fort Fathers 


Rockaway. At these missions 34,300 re¬ 
ceived Communion, 115 were convert¬ 
ed, 447 adults made their First Com¬ 
munion and 876 adults were prepared 
for Confirmation. “During one of the 
missions/' the report states, “the Fa¬ 
thers also attended to the spiritual 
wants of the men employed at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1876, the whole missionary band 
went on board the war vessels and heard 
the confessions of Marines, sailors, re¬ 
cruits and prisoners; and on the next 
morning these men received Holy Com¬ 
munion.” 

Last year the record in the Diocese 
shows Jesuits gave eight retreats to 
2,675 laymen; 43 to 5,058 laywomen; 
three to thirty Brothers; 22 to 918 Sis¬ 
ters; and three to 287 seminarians. 

In 1908 Brooklyn Preparatory School 
was opened with the Rev. J. F. X. 
O’Connor, S.J., as rector. At first it was 
a combined college and high school 
with ,a few grammar grades attached, 
and it was known and chartered as 
Brooklyn College. The grammar grades 
were soon dropped, and in June, 1921, 
the last of the college men were there. 
The enrollment has grown from 100 in 
1908 to 1,000 at the present, with more 


BROOKLYN PREPARATORY has sent 
thousands of boys into the world trained 
by the Jesuits in sound Catholic principles 


NORTH AMERICAN MARTYRS—The 
blood of Jesuits St. Isaac Jogues and St. 
Jean de Brebeuf and companions nourished 
the seeds of the Faith on our continent 


than 175 parishes of the Diocese repre¬ 
sented. In 45 .years it has graduated 
about 5,000 students, including more 
than 300 now serving God in this Dio¬ 
cese or in various Religious Communi¬ 
ties throughout the world. Among its 
many distinguished alumni, Brooklyn 
Prep counts Auxiliary Bishop Raymond 
A. Kearney as the most illustrious. 

Fostered Apostleship of Prayer 

The parish entrusted to the Jesuits in 
Brooklyn is that of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Although small in size, it has a proud 
record of religious achievement. At one 
time, under the direction of Rev. John 
Kellaher, S.J., it boasted the largest cen¬ 
ter of the Apostleship of Prayer in the 
world. In 1924 the Jesuits began their 
work at Kings County and Brooklyn 
State Hospitals. With the growth of 
these hospitals, the number of full-time 
chaplains has grown to five, one at 
Brooklyn State and four at Kings 
County. 

The fame of the Jesuit Fathers as 
confessors , is world-wide. Thousands 
travel from all parts of the metro¬ 
politan area to St. Ignatius Church for 
regular and general Confessions. The 
priests on the teaching staff: of Brook¬ 


The Montfort Fathers (as members 
of the Company of Mary are known) 
were founded by St. Louis de Montfort 
in 1705 and came to the United States 
and the Diocese of Brooklyn just fifty 
years ago, in 1903. 

In that year was entrusted to them 
the “Setauket Mission,” the eastern 
portion of what was then St. Joseph’s 
parish, Kings Park. This included such 
widely separated towns as Stony Brook, 
Shoreham, Port Jefferson and Medford. 
The Fathers chose Port Jefferson as 
their headquarters and built a rectory- 
in 1905 and a church in 1912—both 
are still in use. A small school func¬ 
tioned from 1903 to 1912. The present 
school was built in 1938 and a new 
wing was added in 1952. 

Because of the increased demand for 
their services in the City, Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell invited them to open a house 
and found a parish at Ozone Park. The 
basement of the Church of St. Mary 
Gate of Heaven was blessed in 1905 and 
served the needs of the parish until 
1926, when the present superstructure 
was completed. A parochial school was 
erected in 1906 and is still in use. A 
new school is at present under construc¬ 
tion. 

^ The care of the outlying districts of 
St. Mary Gate of Heaven parish led to 
the establishment of three other par¬ 
ishes. The Church of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Ozone Park, 
was founded in 1906 and remained 
under the care of the Montfort Fathers 
until 1931, when diocesan clergy took 
over. By that time a small church and 
rectory, since replaced, and the present 
school and convent were erected. As an 
offshoot from Nativity, there grew up 
a mission at City Line which today is 
the parish of St. Fortunata; here, too, 
the Montfort Fathers were in charge 
until 1931. Another mission of Gate of 
Heaven parish was Our Lady of Grace 
Church at Ramblersville, or Howard 
Beach. A small church was built in 1909 
and another, still in use, in 1921. The 
Montfortians remained in charge until 
19 ^ 4 - 

In 1920, the Company of Mary 



opened a minor seminary in the Dio¬ 
cese, originating in the rectory at St. 
Mary Gate of Heaven, transferring 
temporarily to Belle Harbor in 1923, 
and finally taking up permanent 
quarters at Bay Shore, where Montfort 
Preparatory Seminary is preparing fifty 
students for the priesthood. In 1952, 
“Queen of All Hearts” magazine, pub¬ 
lished by the Congregation, established 
its headquarters at Bay Shore, close to 
the seminary. 

For the past fifty years the Montfort 
Fathers have been associated with the 
diocesan clergy in serving the people of 
Brooklyn in parishes from one end of 
the Diocese to the other, working out of 
Port Jefferson and Ozone Park in the 
early years and, more recently, out of 
Bay Shore. 

There are at present twenty Mont¬ 
fort Fathers and eighteen Scholastics 
who originate from the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. Over the past fifty years, 79 
priests have served on assignment in the 
Diocese; six of these are buried here. 
At the present there are 22 priests and 
three Brothers laboring in the Brooklyn 
Diocese at Port Jefferson, Infant Jesus 
Church and the chaplaincy at St. 
Charles Hospital; Ozone Park, St. Mary 
Gate of Heaven Church; Bay Shore, 
Montfort Preparatory Seminary and 
“Queen of All Hearts” publishing 
house; Sound Beach, St. Louis de Mont¬ 
fort Mission Church—the first church 
in the United States dedicated to the 
founder of the Congregation. Very Rev. 
Frank A. Setzer, S.M.M., is the Amer¬ 
ican Provincial. 

ST. LOUIS DE MONTFORT—On July 29, 
1948, this giant statue, weighing 14 tons, 
was raised to a niche in St. Peter’s Basilica 
in Rome. The founder of the Montfort 
Fathers stands triumphant as the Evil One 
attempts in vain to tear apart the Saint’s 
illustrious work, "Treatise on True Devo¬ 
tion to Mary.” 
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Sail to Europe on the SUNLINERS 
of American Export Lines 



INDEPENDENCE • CONSTITUTION 
EXCALIBUR • EXOCHORDA • EXCAMBION • EXETER 

Sailing the Sunlane to the SMediterranean gateway to all Europe 

GIBRALTAR ■ CANNES ■ GENOA - NAPLES 

AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6 f N. Y. 


□" 



PREMIUM GASOLINE 



2 to 18% MORE 
KNOCK-FREE POWER 


SEE YOUR SINCLAIR DEALER 


Compliments of 

BICKFORD’S CAFETERIAS 

60 Locations 

in Greater New York City 

and 

LOIMGLEY’S 

Self Service 
Cafeterias 

One at 6th Ave. & 50th St. in N.Y.C. 

One at 160-16 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 

and 

BICKFORD’S INDUSTRIAL 
FEEDING DIVISION 

Main Offices 

45-31 Court Sq.. L.I.C. 

St. 6-4400 
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BLESSED VINCENT PALLOTTI 


Maryknoll Fathers 

A companion mission society to 
Maryknoll, St. Columban’s Society, has 
as its motto the beautiful words 
“peregrinari pro Christo,” which can 
freely be translated as “to be on the 
road for Christ.” These words express 
in a brief formula the high calling of 
the missioner. They are also applicable 
to the Brooklyn Diocese, whose sons 
and daughters in so great numbers have 
taken to the highways and byways of 
the world as representatives of Christ. 

Ever since the founding of Mary¬ 
knoll—the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America—in 1911, Brooklyn 
has been a source of outstanding voca¬ 
tions. The Diocese holds a special place 
in the hearts of all Maryknollers be¬ 
cause the Society’s first student, the late 
'" beloved Bishop Francis X. Ford, came 
from St. Joseph’s parish in Brooklyn. 
His*- biography appears elsewhere in 
this volume. 

Today the Brooklyn Diocese leads all 
other American dioceses and archdio¬ 
ceses in Maryknoll vocations, contribut¬ 
ing one-seventh of the total student 
body. Brooklyn is represented in every 
mission area entrusted to the Mary¬ 
knoll Fathers, and its priests are en¬ 
gaged in every type of activity being 
carried on by the Society. 

In addition to Bishop Ford, many 
other Brooklyn missioners also will be 
long remembered by their Chinese par¬ 
ishioners. Rev. George N. Gilligan, one 
of the first Maryknollers arrested, spent 
months in solitary confinement as the 
Reds tried unsuccessfully to break down 
his will. He was finally subjected to a 
public trial and expelled from China. 
Rev. Rocco P. Franco, one of the last 
Maryknollers in China, has been held 
incommunicado since the early part 
of 1952. Father Franco is a product of 
the Young Catholic Lay Missionary 
Society in Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Maryknoller Released 

In Korea, too, a Brooklyn Mary¬ 
knoller was one of the first victims of 
the Communists. Rev. William R. 
Booth remained at his post in Seoul as 
secretary to the Apostolic Delegate 
when Red soldiers swarmed down from 
the North in June of 1950. He and the 
late Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, the Apos¬ 
tolic Delegate, were captured and im¬ 
prisoned. During the peace talks at 
Panmunjom, this past Spring, Father 
-Booth’s name appeared on the list of 
prisoners, a definite indication he was 
still Hive. Finally came the word he 
had been released. He again set foot 
in the Diocese when he alighted from 
a plane at Idlewild Airport May 13 of 
this year. 

The complete story of the persecu¬ 
tion of the Church in China was re¬ 
ported to the outside world by a 
Brooklyn Maryknoller, Rev. Thomas 
J. Bauer. While stationed in Hong 
Kong as editor of the “China Mission¬ 
ary Bulletin,” he interviewed the ex¬ 
pelled missioners and relayed their sto¬ 
ries to America and other countries 
through NCWC News Service. 

In non-Communist sections of the 
Orient, a number of Brooklyn priests 
are engaged in a wide variety of mission 
activities. Since the extension of the 
“iron curtain” in the Far East, the 
Maryknollers have entered a vast and 
fruitful field in Central and South 
America. 


Lithuanian Franciscans 


Franciscan’ Fathers expelled from 
their monasteries in Lithuania by the 
Communists came to this country dur¬ 
ing World War II and established their 
first permanent monastery in Greene, 
Me., with the consent of Bishop Joseph 
McCarthy of Portland, July 22, 1944. 
Their main purpose was to conduct 
missions and retreats and to promote 
the Catholic Press in the Lithuanian 
language. 

They came into the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn April 16, 1951, with the approval 
of Archbishop Molloy, for the purpose 
of publishing a Catholic newspaper for 
Lithuanian-Americans. At 680 Bush- 
wick Ave., they have their own printing 
plant and publish a semi-weekly news¬ 
paper “Darbininkas” (“The Worker”). 
Also they publish “Aidai” (“Echoes”) 
for the Lithuanian intellectuals and 
“Sv. Pranciskaus Varpelis ” (“The Bell 
of St. Francis”). At the same time they 
print “Ateitis,” a monthly publication 
for Catholic youth, and “Karys” (“Sol¬ 
dier”), a magazine for Lithuanian vet¬ 
erans. 

Lithuanian Franciscan Fathers also 
have monasteries in Kennebunkport, 
Me., Bridgeville, Pa., and St. Catherines 
and Toronto, Ont. 


FRANCISCANS publish newspapers and 
journals in the Lithuanian language in 
their monastery at 680 Bushwick Ave., to 
carry on the strong Catholic spirit of their 
homeland 


Pallottine Fathers 

The Pallottine Fathers, the title for 
members of the Society of the Catholic 
Apostolate, were founded in Rome in 
1835 an d have been active in the Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn for the past 69 years. 
In imitation of their founder, Blessed 
Vincent Pallotti, who was acclaimed as 
a second St. Philip Neri and was the 
forerunner of the Church’s present-day 
Catholic Action, they came to Brooklyn 
to administer to the spiritual needs of 
the Italian immigrants. 

The waterfront in the Red Hook sec¬ 
tion, which was a growing Italian 
colony, became the “beachhead” of the 
Pallottine Apostolate. In 1884, an aban¬ 
doned store on President St. was con¬ 
verted into a chapel. One year later a 
small church was built in the same 
locality and dedicated to the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

Each succeeding year was marked 
with an ever-increasing flow of Italian 
immigrants into Brooklyn, and the turn 
of the century witnessed the urgent 
need of a much larger church. It was 
in 1907 that a new edifice was built on 
Hicks and Degraw Sts. The parish was 
transferred to the diocesan clergy in 
1921. 

Under Archbishop Molloy, the activi¬ 
ties of the Pallottine Fathers in the Dio¬ 
cese have expanded still further. The 
parish of Our Lady of the Rosary of 
Pompeii was entrusted to the spiritual 
sons of Blessed Pallotti in 1926 and the 
Church of All Saints in 1938. 

The Pallottine novitiate, high school 
and college at Sag Harbor, designed to 
educate future priests and lay Brothers 
of the Society, came into being in 1942. 

The territory controlled by the Ital¬ 
ian Province of the United States in¬ 
cludes the Archdioceses of Baltimore, 
Washington and Newark arjd the Dio¬ 
ceses of Brooklyn and Camden, N.J. 
The Provincial, Very Rev. Louis J. 
Lulli, resides at All Saints rectory, 115 
Throop Ave., Brooklyn. 

The most recent accomplishment of 
thei Pallottines in this Diocese has been 
the establishment this year of a retreat 
house for laymen at Sag Harbor. 


THE BOY—A pupil at St. Joseph’s school 
on Pacific Street, Brooklyn 


THE PRIEST—A pioneer missionary and 
Maryknoll’s first student 


THE BISHOP—A Martyr for the Faith 


FRANCIS X. FORD, M.M. 
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ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 


The Franciscan Brothers 

or almost a century the Franciscan 
Brothers in the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn have been engaged in educating 
boys and young men in several parochi 1 
al schools, as well as in St. Francis Pre¬ 
paratory, St. Leonard’s Academy and 
St. Francis College. 


PREPARING FOR THE CLASSROOM 



The Brooklyn Congregation of the 
Regular Third Order of St. Francis was 
established by members from Irish mon¬ 
asteries. In response to the appeal of 
Bishop John Loughlin for religious edu¬ 
cators to labor in his then newly estab¬ 
lished Diocese, several Brothers from 
the Franciscan Monasteries at Mt. Bel- 
lew, Roundstone, Clifden and Farrag- 
her volunteered for the mission. 

On May 31, 1858, the pioneer mem¬ 
bers, Brother John McMahon and 
Brother Vincent Hayes, arrived in 
Brooklyn. For a brief period they so¬ 
journed with the Brothers of the Chris¬ 
tian Schools at old St. James on Jay St. 
The zealous sons of La Salle generously 
shared their home and food with the 
Franciscans until Bishop Loughlin ap¬ 
pointed the Brothers to superintend 
the Boys’ Orphan Asylum at Bedford 
and Willoughby Aves. 

More than two hundred homeless 
boys were under the care of the Broth¬ 
ers at the Orphan Asylum until 186,2, 
when a disastrous fire destroyed the in¬ 
stitution. 

In the meantime, however, the Broth¬ 
ers had secured property on Baltic St. 
in St. Paul’s parish. The building was 
renovated for school purposes and, in 
the Fall of 1858, St. Francis Academy, 
the first private school of its kind under 
Catholic auspices in Brooklyn, was op¬ 
ened. 

Having been joined by several of 
their Irish confreres as well as American 
candidates, the pioneers made rapid 
strides. Soon after his arrival from Ire¬ 
land in 1862, Brother Jerome Magner 
assumed the leadership of the group, 
courageously and wisely directing the 
Congregation for many years. During 
his administration as Superior, the ad¬ 
jacent property on Butler St. was pur¬ 
chased to enlarge the original Baltic St. 
holdings. St. Francis Monastery, the 
motherhouse of the Brothers, sheltered 
not only the faculty of the academy 


and the college, but also those assigned 
to conduct the parochial schools. 

Within a few years after their arrival 
in Brooklyn the Brothers, responding 
to the urgent pleas of pastors, very 
zealously undertook the supervision of 
several parish schools. Seventeen par¬ 
ishes enjoyed the services of the Fran¬ 
ciscan Brothers in the early days. 

With the exception of St. Michael’s, 
Flushing, where the Brothers were pro¬ 
vided with a residence, all the schools 
were staffed by Brothers living at St. 
Francis Monastery. Unable to afford 
carfare, they walked to and from school 
daily. 

Since many of the older parishes have 
long since ceased to have the large 
school population of the early days, the 
Brothers, from time to time, have been 
forced to withdraw their members. 
Meanwhile, other schools have been 
opened to the Brothers, notably St. 
Francis Xavier and St. Brigid. 

^ In addition to St. Francis Academy 
on Baltic St., the Franciscan Brothers 
conducted several other schools of sec¬ 
ondary studies. St. Peter’s Academy, 
Hicks St.; St. Patrick’s Academy, Kent 
Ave.; St. Vincent de Paul’s Academy, 
N. Sixth St., and Sacred Heart Insti- 


The curriculum of the academy com¬ 
prised the usual Classical and scientific 
subjects. Annual demonstrations were 
held at the old Academy of Music. 

At present, St. Francis Preparatory, 
provided with more ample facilities 
than existed at the old Baltic St. site, 
accommodates more than a thousand 
boys, with a faculty of approximately 
thirty Franciscan Brothers, assisted by 
several lay teachers. 

St. Francis College developed out of 
the demand for the formation of small 
collegiate classes for students desiring 
to study for the priesthood. From its 
very inception in 1858, such groups 
were accommodated at the Baltic St. in¬ 
stitution. Later, the colleg became a 
separate entity and was chartered by the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
to grant degrees. In addition to the usu¬ 
al collegiate curriculum, dramatics, 
sports, student publications and other 
extracurricular activities were promi¬ 
nent. While many graduates of the col¬ 
lege entered the priesthood and the re¬ 
ligious Communities, numerous others 
became eminent as lawyers, judges, phy¬ 
sicians, educators, etc. 

To enable the expansion of the c6l- 
lege facilities a drive for funds was very 


The Brothers 



tute, Adelphi St., all had academic de¬ 
partments separate from the elementary 
grades. Instruction equivalent to that 
provided by our high schools today was 
given in the classical, scientific and com¬ 
mercial branches. Furthermore, public 
demonstrations and examinations, dra¬ 
matics, guidance programs and other 
features we are inclined to associate 
only with modern educational trends 
were introduced by the Franciscan 
Brothers in all of these academies many 
years ago. 

To provide additional secondary fa¬ 
cilities for the young men of the Green- 
point and Williamsburgh areas, St.' 
Leonard’s Academy was opened in 1880 
by Brother Fidelis Carrier on S. Fourth 
St. There both classical and scientific 
courses were offered. Under the guid¬ 
ance of Brother Fidelis and his capable 
successors. Brothers Sebastian O’Brien 
and Athanasius O’Donoghue, the acad¬ 
emy sent forth many graduates who sub¬ 
sequently became leaders among the 
clergy and in professional fields. Later, 
the demand for business training forced 
the Brothers to change the curriculum. 
Under the dynamic Brother Gerard 
Lynne, St. Leonard’s became one of the 
leading* commercial academies of the 
Metropolitan area, its students being 
sought after by all the noted business 
firms. In 1925, St. Leonard’s Academy 
was transferred to its present site on 
Brevoort PI. 

St. Francis Academy, now known as 
St. Francis Preparatory, was located at 
the Baltic St. site from 1858 until Oc¬ 
tober, 1952, when more modern facili¬ 
ties were provided, through the gener¬ 
osity of Archbishop Molloy, after the 
complete renovation of the former St. 
Vincent de Paul school on N. Sixth St. 
A residence for the faculty has also been 
erected. 

In the early days, St. Francis Acad¬ 
emy and College were both contained 
within the same building. Boarding fa¬ 
cilities were provided for students whose 
homes were outside New York City. 


capably and satisfactorily conducted by 
the Superior and president, Brother 
David McPartland, during the years 
1923-1925. Thus, on October 3, 1926, 
Bishop Molloy, the most illustrious 
alumnus of St. Francis College, dedi¬ 
cated the new college building on But¬ 
ler St. 

Shortly after the opening of the new 
structure, Brother Columba Reilly, long 
associated with both the old academy 
and college, was appointed president. 
For a period of 25 years he remained in 
that office, devoting his untiring ener- 

OLD ST. FRANCIS—Living in the base¬ 
ment, the Brothers opened school in 185 8 
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Has Many Outstanding Alumni 

St. ‘James’ school was conducted as an 
elementary school for 32 years. In 1883, 
commercial subjects were introduced. 
In 1907, a complete four-year academic 
curriculum was inaugurated. The Broth¬ 
ers taught in the parish until 1933, a 
period of 82 years. 

The Alumni Society of Old St. James 
lists among its members many priests 
who have won distinction in ecclesias¬ 
tical circles and professional men who 
have achieved eminence, especially in 
law, medicine and politics. During the 
four-score years the Brothers directed 
the school they educated thousands of 
boys and young men who in after life 
exerted a powerful influence for the 
betterment of Church and state in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 

In 1933, the high school for boys was 
discontinued in St. James’ parish and 


SPORTS in the curriculum 


BROTHER JEROME MAGNER 

gies to the development of the institu¬ 
tion. 

Now, having resigned that post of re¬ 
sponsibility, he continues to instruct 
collegians in his favorite subjects, Latin 
and Greek. Meanwhile, he has been suc¬ 
ceeded in office by Brother Jerome 
Roese, whose years of association with 
both the academy and the college as 


organized, is Camp St. Anthony at 
Smithtown. Utilizing the facilities of 
St. Anthony’s Juniorate during the Sum¬ 
mer months, Camp St. Anthony is a 
combination Summer school and camp 
for boys of elementary grades needing 
tutoring in the elementary branches. 

St. Anthony’s Juniorate is a board¬ 
ing high school for young men de¬ 
siring to join the Franciscan Brothers. 
Candidates who have not completed 
the high school course of study are 
required to attend this State-recog¬ 
nized institution until they have se¬ 
cured the college entrance diploma. 

St. Bonaventure’s Postulate, also lo¬ 
cated at Smithtown, admits young men 
who have been accepted by the Com¬ 
munity for a probationary period of 
six months. At its conclusion, the can¬ 
didates deemed worthy of becoming 
Brothers are transferred to the noviti¬ 
ate. 

Novitiate on Former Estate 

St. Francis Novitiate occupies the 
former estate of the late Elizabeth Col¬ 
lins near Wyandanch. A gift to the 
Community by Archbishop Molloy, the 
main residence has been renovated and 
enlarged. At the present time approxi¬ 
mately forty novices are receiving the 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS—First of the teaching Brothers to instruct our youth 


of the Congregation for a term of three 
years, these Religious bear tlie responsi¬ 
bility of directing the Community. 


Teaching in Our Schools 


instructor and dean afford him ample 
preparation for assuming the position. 

In 1888, through a novel plan of hav¬ 
ing students collect soap coupons and 
redeem them for cash, the ingenious 
Brother Isidore Garvey secured suffi¬ 
cient funds to purchase a large tract of 
land at Centerport. Camp Alvernia, as 
it is known, has since afforded the Fran¬ 
ciscan Brothers a Summer residence and 
the site of a famous boys’ camp. With its 
numerous bungalows, spacious dining 
hall and chapel, playgrounds and recre¬ 
ational hall, Camp Alvernia accommo¬ 
dates several hundred campers, super¬ 
vised by a staff of thirty Franciscans. 

A similar institution, more recently 


spiritual and scholastic training of two 
years’ duration prior to their admission 
to the profession of temporary vows. 

The education of the Brothers ad¬ 
mitted to temporary vows is continued 
at St. Francis College or soi^ie other in¬ 
stitution of higher education. After se¬ 
curing the bachelor’s and master’s de¬ 
grees, Brothers are sent to various uni¬ 
versities to study for the doctorate 'in 
their major field of study. 

The Brooklyn Congregation of Fran¬ 
ciscan Brothers is governed by the Su¬ 
perior General, Very Rev. Brother 
Aquinas; the Assistant Superior Gener¬ 
al, Brother Bernardine, and five Gener- 
eral Consul tors. Elected by the members 


The Christian Brothers 


r 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE—The modern building dedicated by Archbishop Molloy in 
1926 is now devoted exclusively to collegiate studies under the Franciscan Brothers 


"n a circular letter addressed to Cath¬ 
olics in 1822, urging the establish¬ 
ment of a parish in Brooklyn, it was 
stated: “In the first place, we want our 
children instructed in the principles of 
our Holy Religion.” Such instruction 
has been the apostolate conducted dur¬ 
ing the past century by the Christian 
Brothers in Brooklyn. 

In 1823, a school, “the cradle of Cath¬ 
olic education in the Diocese,” was op¬ 
ened in the basement of St. James’ 
Church. J. Mehaney was hired for the 
triple function of teacher, sexton and 
caretaker of the adjacent graveyard. In 
1851, a school building was erected and 
Rev. James McDonough, pastor, invited 
the Brothers to take charge of the*boys’ 
department, then numbering 320 chil¬ 
dren. For three years the Brothers made 
the trip to Brooklyn, Sundays and 
school days, from Canal St., Manhattan, 
via the Fulton St. ferry. In 1854, a Com¬ 
munity residence was opened at 264 
Jay St. 


the Brothers were transferred to the 
new school on Clermont Ave., which 
had been dedicated to the memory of 
the first Bishop of Brooklyn. Through 
the amalgamation of the alumni societies 
of “Old St. James’ ” and the graduates 
of Bishop Loughlin High School, all 
of the splendid traditions established 
in 1851 are still maintained. 

In 1909, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward W. 
McCarty requested the Brothers to take 
charge of St. Augustine’s parish school. 
By 1916, the full high school curricu¬ 
lum was in operation. St. Augustine’s 
is known throughout the Diocese for 
the number of scholarships won by the 
students in various competitions and for 
notable achievements in athletics. 

In 1926, Clason Military Academy 
was transferred from the Bronx to 
Oakdale, L.I., and the name of the 
school was changed to La Salle in honor 
of the founder of the Christian Broth¬ 
ers. Twenty-one Brothers, assisted by 
Army officers, direct the studies and mil¬ 
itary training of 304 cadets. La Salle is 
annually rated an “honor school” by the 
Defense Department. 

The Brothers conduct two elementary 
schools in the Diocese: St. Cecilia’s, 
Greenpoint, was opened in .1908, and 
St. Gabriel’s, East Elmhurst, in 1952. 

At present, 89 Christian Brothers are 
engaged in educational work in the Di¬ 
ocese and 3,426 students are registered 
in their five schools. 
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Felicitations to 

His Excellency Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D. 

and the 

Diocese of Brooklyn 

On the Occasion of Its Centennial 

* 

CAPUCHIN PATH liltS 

St. Michael’s Church 

225 Jerome Street Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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ON THIS CENTENNIAL OF THE 
DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 

We extend Jubilee Greetings to His Excellency The Most 
Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D. Archbishop-Bishop 
of Brooklyn, Most Reverend Raymond K. Kearney, S.T.D. 
Auxiliary Bishop and Most Reverend John J. Boardman, 
Auxiliary Bishop, all our gracious Monsignors, dutiful 
Priests, the religious, and the loyal people of the Diocese 
and pray that Our God will continue to bless and preserve 
all of us for many years to come. 

HOME 

FEDERAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

' FOREST AVENUE AT MYRTLE, RIDGEWOOD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TWEEDY ENGINEERING COMPANY 

Engineers and Builders 

155-31 Jamaica Ave. 

Jamaica 2. N. Y. 

Telephone—JAmaica 6-5120 

vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv 

THE PRIZE CHURCH OF 1952 



ST. TERESA'S CHURCH 

WOODSIDE. NEW YORK 

Rev. George G. Morrow, Pastor 
William J. Boegel, Architect 

This church was awarded the Bronze Plaque representing 
First Prize for excellence in Design and Construction 

vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv 
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FATHER CHAMINADE 


The Society of Mary 

The Society of Mary (Marianists) 
was founded in 1817 by Very Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Joseph Chaminade (1769-1850). 
The motherhouse of the Marianists who 
teach in the Brooklyn Diocese is in Day- 
ton, Ohio. Today they staff three insti¬ 
tutions here: Most Holy Trinity High 
School, Brooklyn; Chaminade High 
School, Mineola, and St. John’s Home, 
Rockaway Park. 

At the invitation of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Dauffenbach, pastor of Most Holy 
Trinity Church* the Marianists came 
to staff the eight grades for boys at the 
parish school in 1904. The first princi¬ 
pal and director of the Community of 
five Brothers was Brother Lawrence 
Boll, S.M. In 1915, Rev. Frederick 
Schneider, pastor, asked the Brothers 
to open classes in academic and com¬ 
mercial subjects. There was an enroll¬ 
ment of 41 boys for the first year of the 
high school classes. Since 1941, the Sis¬ 
ters of St. Dominic have had charge of 
the grade classes. The high school facil¬ 
ities have been expanded to accommo¬ 
date 425 boys. 

Chaminade High School was opened 
in 1930 in temporary quarters on the 
second floor of the Bar Building in 
Mineola. There were 175 students and 
a staff of eight with Brother Alexander 
J. Ott, S.M., as the first principal. The 
building on Jackson Ave. was occupied 
in May, 1931, and the faculty house was 
ready the following January. Brother 
Thomas J. Powers, S.M., succeeded 
Brother Alexander in 1933 and held the 
office of principal and director of the 
Community until 1939. Brother Louis 
J. Faerber, S.M., and Brother John T. 


THE BROTHER is also a counsellor 



Darby S.M., have followed in the same 
capacity. 

On August 15, 1951, Brother Darby 
broke ground for the new addition to 
the school and the completion of the 
faculty residence. The new classrooms 
were occupied in September, 1952, and 
the student capacity increased to its 
present 840 boys. There are now 27 
Marianists and five laymen on the staff. 

The Community was given charge of 
St. John’s Home for Boys in 1937, with 
Rev. Thomas Bodie, S.M., as the first 
Marianist superintendent. At that time 
the institution was located at Albany 
and St. Marks Aves., Brooklyn. The en¬ 
rollment of 560 boys ranged from the 
fourth grade through high school. The 
Brothers taught the boys in the grades 
at the Home; following graduation, 
they attended various local high schools. 

The original St. John’s Home site 
was sold by the Diocese in 1948, the 
buildings razed, and the institution^ 
moved to its present location in Rock¬ 
away Park. Rev. Eugene Carlen, S.M., 
superintendent of the Home and direc¬ 
tor of the Community of twelve Marian¬ 
ists, succeeded Brother Matthew Betz, 
S.M., in 1948. At the present time there 
are 140 boys at St. John’s Home. 


Brothers of the Sacred Heart 

The Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
were founded in Lyons, France, in 1821 
by Rev. Andrew Coindre. In 1847, five 
of them left their native country to 
labor among American youth in the 
field of Christian education. 

In 1909, the Brothers opened a school 
in Far Rockaway at the request of the 
late Very Rev. Herbert Farrell, V.F., 
pastor of St. Mary Star of the Sea 
Church, with Brother Felix as the first 
principal. They took charge of the high¬ 
er grammar grades while lay teachers 
taught the lower grades. Due to the de¬ 
pression, the ecclesiastical authorities 
decided to close the school in 1940, 
much to the regret of the students and 
their parents. 

The Brothers came to Brooklyn in 
1919 at the request of Rev. James Mc¬ 
Aleese, late pastor of St. Rose of Lima 
Church. Here they have labored for 34 
years with great success. The present 
pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Casey, 
has cooperated with the Brothers to 
make St. Rose’s school one of the best 
in the Diocese. The present principal 
is Brother Bernardine. 

In 1939, the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart, during the administration of- 
Brother Martinian, purchased the Mc¬ 
Kesson-Brown estate in Huntington for 
the purpose of establishing a boarding 
school for boys from the fourth to the 
eighth grade. 

In September, 1940, this new school, 
known as Coindre Hall, opened its 
doors to a mere handful of boarders. 
By the end of the session there w r ere 38 
attending classes. At the present time 
there are 120 boarders, all that can be 
accommodated. During the Summer 
months the Brothers conduct a camp on 
the grounds for boys from the third to 
the eighth grade. Brother Daniel is 
principal. 

The Xaverian Brothers 

The Brothers of St. Francis Xavier, 
or Xaverian Brothers, came into being 
• in Belgium in 1839. The founder, 
Theodore James Ryken, had been a 


lay catechist in the American missions 
and it was to America that he wished 
to send his new teaching Brotherhood. 

The first foundation in the United 
States was established in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1854, but it was only after many 
hardships that the Xaverians began to 
increase and expand. Today they teach 
in some thirty schools in ten arch¬ 
dioceses and dioceses in this Country. 
The American Province also maintains 
a mission school in East Africa. 

It was in 1920 that the first Xaverian 
Brothers came to the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn. The late Msgr. John T. Woods, 
pastor of Holy Cross parish, arranged 
to have them take charge of the boys 
of his school. Brother Urban, C.F.X., 
the beloved prototype of Xaverians in 
Brooklyn, was the first director. Shortly 
thereafter, two other parochial schools 
engaged the Brothers: St. Matthew, in 
1923, and Holy Name, in 1925. 

When St. Michael’s Diocesan High 
School was opened in Bay Ridge in 
1926, the Xaverians were asked to staff 
it. Finally, in 1935, the Brothers went 
to St. Teresa’s school, which today en¬ 
rolls over 1,100 boys. 

A total of 55 Xaverian Brothers are 
now laboring in the Diocese, daily in¬ 
fluencing over 3,600 boys. 

The Marist Brothers 

The Marist Brothers represent the 
seventh and latest Congregation of 
teaching Brothers to take up work in 
the Diocese of Brooklyn. They came to 
St. Mary’s High School, Manhasset, 
where twelve Brothers now have charge 
of the boys’ department, at the start of 
the 1950-51 school year. 

Founded in 1817 by Ven. Marcellin 
Champagnat, a priest of the Society of 
Mary, who at the time was assistant pas¬ 
tor in the small mountain parish of 
Lavalla in the Diocese of Lyons, France, 
the Marist Brothers are devoted solely 
to educational work. 


In 1892, they came to the United 
States, at the invitation of Rev. Joseph 
Trudeau, pastor of St. Jean de Baptiste 
Church, Manhattan, to conduct his par¬ 
ish school, then located at 153 E. 76th 
St. The modern successor of that first 
American foundation, St. Ann’s Acad¬ 
emy, is located at the same address. 

The Holy Cross Brothers 

The Brothers of Holy Cross, origi¬ 
nally called the Brothers of St. Joseph, 
were founded in France as a teaching 
Community in 1820 by Rev. James Du- 
jarie. In 1837, their second Superior 
General, Rev. Antoine-Basile Moreau, 
associated them with a society of aux¬ 
iliary priests which he had founded. 
Thus was formed the Congregation of 
Holy Cross. 

According to the Holy Cross rule, 
the general purpose of the Congrega¬ 
tion is “the glory of God and the per¬ 
fection of its members,” and its special 
purpose is the “sanctification of souls 
by preaching the word of God . . . and 
the Christian instruction and education 
of youth through the medium of 
schools ...” 

The Brothers of Holy Cross labor in 
17 dioceses in the United States and 
maintain missions in India and South 
America. Their educational work ex¬ 
tends from grammar school to univer¬ 
sity. In the Diocese of Brooklyn 15 
Brothers teach at St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Flatlands, and St. Francis of Assisi 
schools. 

Juniorates are located at Valatie, 
N. Y., and Watertown, Wis., with a 
novitiate at Rolling Prairie, Ind. The 
Provincial, Rev. Brother Ephrem 
O’Dwyer, C.S.C., resides at Notre Dame, 
Ind. 


THE CLASSROOM is the scene of the 
predominant influence exercised by 
Brothers who are serving selflessly in our 
Diocese 
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Our Good 
Sisters 


/^\ur PRAYERS of gratitude to 

God for the vocations He has 
given to so many thousands of 
young women cannot but be mul¬ 
tiplied when we contrast the hand¬ 
ful of Sisters engaged in educating 
the young and caring for the or¬ 
phans of Brooklyn when our first 
Bishop was installed with the 
more than five thousand, of seven 
diocesan and 37 extra-diocesan 
Congregations, now serving in 
our midst. 

Scanning the development of 
each Congregation, we must all 
concede that God’s hand surely 
rests upon that portion of His 
Church which is bounded by the 
shores of Long Island. 

Picture identification on page 168. 
















UNMET—The first nuns were in lay attire 


been forgotten. In all the bustling city 
they knew no one. Sister Josepha, the 
Superior, bethought herself of a letter 
of introduction to Rev. Joseph Mueller, 
C.SS.R., of the Church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer on the Lower East Side. 

There the agent of God’s will ap¬ 
peared in the person of Very Rev. John 
Stephen Raffeiner, pastor of the Church 
of the Most Holy Trinity in Williams- 
burgh, Vicar General of the Diocese of 
New York, and soon to be appointed to 
a similar office in the newly established 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 


The Daughters of St. Dominic 


; :$I 


Have Served Us Diligently. 


E arly in the morning of Friday, Au¬ 
gust 26, 1853, the new steamship 
Germania, Captain Bremer command¬ 
ing, steamed up New York Bay and was 
pushed by fussy tugs into its wharf at 
the foot of Franklin St., on the North 
River, about a mile north of the Bat¬ 
tery. 

A little group of four Dominican Sis¬ 
ters disembarked from the boat with 
the rest of the throng in happy expec¬ 
tation of the great work ahead of them. 
Anxiously they peered at the blur of 
faces on the dock. Relatives and friends 
of the passengers were there and many 
were the joyous greetings. Gradually 
the crowd disappeared until no one was 
left. Fear clutched at the hearts of the 
lour. They spoke anxiously among 
themselves in their soft Bavarian speech.' 
Where was the priest who was to have 
met them? 

He was at the moment in Newark, 
eight miles away across the Jersey mead¬ 
ows. Rev. Nicholas Balleis, O.S.B., was 
the busy pastor of St. Mary’s, Newark. 
He had been asked by a confrere, Dom 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., of the strug¬ 
gling St. Vincent’s Abbey, Latrobe, Pa., 
to meet four Sisters from Ratisbon, Ba¬ 
varia, who would arrive on the Ger¬ 
mania. No record has come down to us 
of the reason for his forgetfulness. Lat¬ 
er, Father Balleis served, from 1866 to 
1888, as pastor of the quaint little 
church of St. Francis-in-the-Fields, Put- 
Inam Ave., hear Bedford Ave., Brook¬ 
lyn, now thickly inhabited. 

As time sped along on that cool Au¬ 
gust morning, the horrible premonition 
became a certainty. The Sisters had 


Exactly one week after they had 
landed in New York, the Sisters were 
installed in Williamsburgh Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1853, the Feast of St. Stephen 
of Hungary. After arranging their spir¬ 
itual and domestic routine they took 
over the school, which already had been 
in existence for a short time. Within a 
few years more volifnteer Sisters arrived 
from Germany, American girls entered 
the little Community, and schools were 
opened in East Second St., and West 
30th St., in Manhattan, and in other 
parishes in Williamsburgh and the sur¬ 
rounding territory. A modest mother- 
house was built on the corner of 
Graham and Montrose Aves., Brooklyn. 

Last of the Ratisbon Sisters 

Mother Josepha died of tuberculosis, 
induced by pioneer rigors, in 1864, at 
the early age of 46. Her successor, 
Mother Seraphina, ruled until her death 
January 14, 1889, at the age of 54. Dur¬ 
ing her regime the Community under¬ 
went an extraordinary development in 
number of personnel and the staffing 
of schools and other institutions. Moth¬ 
er Seraphina was succeeded by Mother 
Emilia, the last of the Sisters from Rat¬ 
isbon. She died August 30, 1895, at the 
age of 64. 

Under Mother Antonine, the next 
Prioress, the status of the Community 
was changed from the Second Order 
Dominican to the Third Order Domini¬ 
can in order that the Sisters might cope 
better with the ever-increasing demands 
upon their time and strength in schools 
and charitable institutions. 

Mother Catherine succeeded Mother 


Antonine September 21,1901, and ruled 
u^Ltil August 13, 1913. During her 
twelve years of office, the most note¬ 
worthy achievement, one truly Domini¬ 
can in its-apostolic spirit, was the ac¬ 
ceptance of Puerto Rico as a mission 
field of activity. 

Mother Catherine's successor was 
Mother Augustine Fleck, who ruled un¬ 
til her death November 22, 1927, at the 
age of 72. Mother Augustine was alert 
and progressive and during her years 
in office the Community, which under 
the impetus of the first World War 
emerged from its area of good works 
circumscribed by the use of German as 
the common language, became diocesan¬ 
wide in its fields of activity. 

Mother Augustine was followed by 
Mother Caritas. From the beginning of 
the latter’s administration she insisted 
by work and example on a generous in¬ 
terpretation of the Rule, especially in 
liturgical prayer and in the practice of 
renunciation by a reverent adherence 
to traditional Dominican practices of 
penance. 

Bowed down by the infirmities of 
age, she humbly implored Bishop Mol- 
loy, in the Summer of 1943, to relieve 
her of all cares of office. The Sisters 
elected Mother Anselma to become 
Mother Prioress General. 

From the inception of the Commu¬ 
nity, several priests have been assigned 
by the Bishops of Brooklyn to act as 
counsellors. The influence of the fol¬ 
lowing spiritual directors has been pro¬ 
found: Father Raffeiner, 1853-1861; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Michael May, V.G., 1861- 
1 895; Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Hoffman, 

1 895-1922; Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Kau- 
pert, V.G., 1922-1929; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


SISTERS TEACH FROM KINDERGARTEN THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
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THREE PIONEERS—Reverend Mothers 
Emilia, Seraphina and Cunegund in 1889 


George A. Metzger, V.F., 1929-1949, and 
Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, 1949, the 
present spiritual director. 

In the novitiate at Amityville, the 
quiet and secluded training of genera¬ 
tions of postulants and novices has gone 
on, giving each year for the use of 
Church and society a group of zealous 
young professed Sisters to go forth to 
their obscure work in schools and other 
institutions. 

Divine Providence continues to bless 
the Community and to insure its per¬ 
petuation as it begins its second century 
of existence. In September, 1951, 84 
postulants came to the novitiate; and 
in September, 1952, 75 entered. These 
are the largest groups in the entire his¬ 
tory of the Brooklyn Sisters of St. Dom- 
nic. Today there are 1,200 professed 
Sisters in the Community. They labor 
in elementary and high schools and in 
colleges, orphanages, hospitals and old 
peoples’ homes throughout the Diocese 
.of Brooklyn and the Archdiocese of 
New York, as well as in the Dioceses of 
San Juan and Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


NOVITIATES — The 103-year-old farm 
house, now a guest house, was a novitiate 
in 1876. It is on the property of the pres¬ 
ent motherhouse (bottom) at Amityville 
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IN FIRST GROUP—Mother Mary Vincent 

hile the Diocese of Brooklyn was 
still in its infancy, Bishop Lough- 
lin invited the Sisters of Mercy to share 
in the charitable works of his growing 
territory. This Congregation had come 
only a short time previously to the 
United States, having been founded in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1831 by Mother 
Mary Catherine McAuley. 

On September 12, 1855, Mother Mary 
Vincent Haire, the first Sister of Mercy 
professed in New York, with her com¬ 
panions established the first Convent 
of Mercy in Brooklyn at Jay and Chapel 
Sts., next to the Bishop’s residence. At 
that time the Sisters taught in St. James’ 
parochial school, visited the sick poor 
in their home's, and gave religious in¬ 
struction to the prisoners in the City 

jit I lS. 

As the Community grew the small 
Jay St. convent became inadequate. 
Through the assistance of Bishop Lough- 
lin, the Sisters secured the present site 
at 273 Willoughby Ave., and the new 
Convent of Mercy was dedicated De¬ 
cember 3, 1862. This is the present 
motherhouse of the Sisters of Mercy in 
Brooklyn. 

Applicants soon arrived and a novi¬ 
tiate was established to train new mem¬ 
bers to enter the ranks of the Commu¬ 
nity. The novitiate remained at the 
motherhouse until September, 1929, 
when it was moved to St. Mary of the 
Angels Home, Syosset. However, after 
two years a more satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment was made when, in December, 
1931, the novitiate was established in 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Syosset. 
Recently a new floor has been added to 
the building to provide additional fa¬ 
cilities. 

Harbored Neglected Children 

In order to qualify for entrance to 
the novitiate a young lady must be be¬ 
tween the ages of 17 and 25 years and 
must have a sincere desire to work for 
God’s greater glory, her own salvation 
and the salvation of others. Further¬ 
more, she must be physically strong, 
morally good and mentally alert. A di¬ 
ploma from either an academic or com¬ 
mercial high school is also a requisite. 

The first work that the Sisters under¬ 
took after the opening of the Convent 
of Mercy was the management of an 
industrial school for girls. Later, on 
March 8, 1865, a home lor dependent 
and neglected children was incorpo¬ 
rated. In those early days, the home of¬ 
fered care to as many as 150 children 
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Progress of the Sisters of 
Mercy in their 98 Years Here 


at one time without financial assistance 
from either City or State. It was not un¬ 
til 1875 that .New York City offered its 
first monetary aid. At first, the institu¬ 
tion admitted girls of school* or working 
age only. However, as time passed, its 
services were extended to meet the 
needs of the Diocese. 

In 1894, a branch, St. Mary of the 
Angels Home, was established at Syos¬ 
set to provide care for the younger chil¬ 
dren. Eventually the Syosset branch was 
limited to caring for the needs of de¬ 
pendent and neglected boys whose ages 
have varied according to the exigencies 
of the times. 

The Sisters of Mercy were requested, 
in 1897, to undertake the care of the 
pre-school child. By July, 1899, it was 
necessary to open a second branch, the 
Angel Guardian Home for little chil¬ 
dren. This institution, situated at 
Twelfth Ave. and 63rd St., was opened 
with a register of ninety little girls be¬ 
tween the ages of three and five years. 
In 1903, recognizing the need for more 
intensive individual care, the Sisters in¬ 
augurated a system which has grown 
with the years: the placement of chil¬ 


dren in boarding homes under the su¬ 
pervision of the Angel Guardian Home. 
Here, also, August 1, 1905, a new nurs¬ 
ery building was ready to admit, with¬ 
out distinction of race or creed, nursing 
mothers and their infants, boys and 
girls of pre-school age and infants in 
need of temporary care. 

These three institutions are under 
the jurisdiction of Archbishop Molloy. 
Dependent and neglected children are 
admitted to the homes through the De¬ 
partment of Welfare and the Courts. 
Referrals are also received from the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum So¬ 
ciety. The Department of Finance of 
New York City pays the home for every 
child committed to its care through the 
Bureau of Child Welfare and the Chil¬ 
dren’s Courts. The Diocese contributes 
towards the support of any private 
cases admitted. 

Caring for neglected and dependent 
children is only one phase of the Vork 
.of the Sisters of Mercy. Since the mem¬ 
bers of this Congregation are intensely 

LABORATORY WORK—A high school 
class experiments with a chemical formula 
under the supervision of a Sister 




interested in education, they have read¬ 
ily offered their services to that field. 
In 1926, in accordance with His Excel¬ 
lency’s wishes, the Community opened 
Mercy Juniorate, a four-year high school 
for the purpose of educating young girls 
who are desirous of becoming Sisters of 
Mercy. The school has functioned for 
the past 27 years and has added more 
than one hundred members to the Com¬ 
munity. 

Teach at Bishop McDonnell 




In addition to Mercy Juniorate, the 
Sisters conduct two other Community 
high schools. Mercy Commercial High 
School, opened in 1919 on the grounds 
of the motherhouse, was forced to seek 
larger accommodations when the num¬ 
ber of applicants became overwhelm¬ 
ingly large. Therefore, in 1942, it was 
replaced by the beautiful Catherine 
McAuley High School at 710 E. 37th 
St., where today more than one thou¬ 
sand young ladies are being educated 
for the business world and for other 
professions. In 1928, the Sisters were 
able to open Our Lady of Mercy Acad¬ 
emy at Syosset. This academy offers a 
select day and boarding school for girls 
from the seventh year through the 
twelfth year of high school. 

In 1926, the Community- was re¬ 
quested to undertake the responsibility 
of the library and the teaching of li¬ 
brary science, music and art at Bishop 
McDonnell Memorial High School. 

The Sisters of Mercy have also de¬ 
voted themselves to the cause of ele¬ 
mentary education in the Diocese. 
Schools staffed by the Community in¬ 
clude: St. Patrick, Kent Ave. (1872); 
Sacred Heart (1888), St. Brigid (1910), 

St. Gregory (1912), Holy Innocents 
(1914), St. Jerome (1917), Holy Rosary 
(1922), St. Agatha (1924), St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Flatlands (1924) and St. Ther- 
cse of Lisieux (1942), all in Brooklyn. 

In Queens they staff St. Gerard Majella, 
Hollis (1923); in Nassau, St. Mary, Ros- 
iyn (1952), and in Suffolk, St. Patrick, 

Bay Shore (1921). 

The Congregation of the Sisters of 
Mercy, which has 305 members here, 
has grown along with the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. Rev. Mother Mary Eustace 
is the Superior General. 

n 
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REGULAR SCHEDULED SERVICES 3 
INAUGURATED OVER FIFTY YEARS AGO s 
BEING MAINTAINED AS USUAL • 
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Congratulations . . 


to his Excellency, Most Reverend 
Thomas E. Molloy, Archbishop- 
Bishop, the Most Reverend Aux¬ 
iliary Bishops, the priests, relig¬ 
ious and the laity on the occasion 
of the Centennial observation of 
the great Diocese of Brooklyn. 


Raymond and William V. McCarthy 

CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 

Pilgrimages — Cruises■—Tours 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 


C^oncfratulationA 

TO THE 

DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 
AND OUR 

MOST REVEREND THOMAS E. MOLLOY, S.T.D. 
Archbishop-Bishop of Brooklyn 
HIS PRIESTS AND 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
WHOM I HAVE HAD THE HONOR 
TO KNOW AND SERVE 
AS AN 
ARCHITECT 


THOMAS H. IRVING, R. A. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Nearly a Century of Service 
for the Sisters of St. Joseph 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY—St. Joseph’s (top) in Flushing served as motherhousc 
from 1881 to 1903. The modern normal school-novitiate (below) is under construc¬ 
tion on the beautifully landscaped property at Brentwood 


“I am satisfied that the good Sisters, 
would succeed admirably, that they 
are very much needed, that under their 
experienced and careful culture many 
a tender plant would be saved, and that 
in a very short time they would see that 
they had done immense good and pre¬ 
vented much evil.” (Bishop Loughlin 
in a letter requesting Sisters for Brook- 
lyn.) 

With such an inducement from Bish¬ 
op Loughlin, it is no wonder that Moth¬ 
er St. John Fournier of the Philadelphia 
Sisters of St. Joseph consented to send 
to the Brooklyn Diocese, in 1856, one 
of her most promising subjects, the 
young American-born Sister M. Austin 
Kean, who with two companions was to 
form the nucleus of the Congregation 
that numbers today over 1,700 Sisters. 
The blue-domed campanile of the pres¬ 
ent motherhouse chapel in Brentwood 
is the lineal descendant of the little 
hand-bell brought by Mother Austin 
from Philadelphia to call the new 
Community to its prayers in St. Mary’s 
Convent, Grand St., Williamsburgh, 
whence the spirit of St. Joseph has ra¬ 
diated over the years to 65 elementary 
schools, 15 high schools, including a 
preparatory academy for prospective 
candidates for the Congregation; a lib¬ 
eral arts college, two hospitals and six 
mission schools in Puerto Rico. 

Wore Green Flowered Dresses 

Trained in the spiritual life by the 
Russian prince-priest Father Demetrius 
Augustine Gallitzin, Apostle of the Al- 
leghanies, Mother Austin came to 
Brooklyn prepared for the hazards of 
pioneer life in the teeth of Know-Noth¬ 
ing opposition. Laughingly she un¬ 
packed before her two amused com¬ 
panions the street outfit they would 
wear as they set forth to clo the weekly 
chopping: “a green flowered dress, a 
Paisley shawl, and a hat with flowers on 
it.” Even to go to the pump at the end 
of the convent garden, it was the part 
of prudence to wear a sunbonnet to 
hide the veil of the Catholic Sister. 
Eventually the Sisters adopted a black 


straw bonnet as part of their religious 
costume. Not until the traffic of the 
early 1920’s made the wearing of the 
street bonnet a safety risk was it dis¬ 
carded permanently. 

Four years after their arrival in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, the Sisters—then 
14 in number—purchased for their 
motherhouse the historic Flushing site 
known as St. Thomas Hall, where a 
Protestant clergyman had conducted for 
several years the Flushing Female Col¬ 
lege. Local distrust of the Sisters van¬ 
ished as if by magic when, at the first 
news of the firing upon Fort Sumter, 
Flushing residents saw the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering above the convent cu¬ 
pola among the ancient trees. Few 
guessed the heartache of Sister M. Hor- 
tensia Tello, pioneer postulant and 
early directress of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
whose only brother was an officer in the 
Confederate Army; nor did they share 
the pride of the Sisters when the Tip¬ 
perary-born Sister M. De Chantal Keat¬ 
ing was asked by Bishop Loughlin to 
go to the aid of the Sisters of Wheeling, 
W. Va., whose Bishop had appealed for 
a Northerner to take charge of Wheel¬ 
ing Hospital, its wards crowded with 
the wounded of .both armies. Today the 
hillside grave of Mother De Chantal 
at Mount St. Mary’s Cemetery in Flush¬ 
ing may be distinguished by two tomb¬ 
stones:' the usual one erected by her 
Congregation and another erected by 
the U.S. War Department, with the in¬ 
scription, “Comrade to Nurses.” 

With post-war expansion, downtown 
Brooklyn began to rival Williamsburgh 
and Flushing in its demand for Sisters 
to staff its parish schools. Our Lady of 
Mercy, on Debevoise PL near the pres¬ 
ent Brooklyn Paramount Theater, was 
the first downtown mission, followed 
closely by the reorganized St. James’ on 
Jay St., St. Ann’s on Front St., and St. 
Joseph’s on Pacific St. Cradled in Pa¬ 
cific St., the modern ten-story St. Jos¬ 
eph’s Commercial High School stands 
today on Bridge St., near the site of the 
first Dutch schoolhouse in old Breuke- 
len Village, its proud title of Parmentier 


STUDY MADE EASY—Sister demonstrates a simplified approach to a knotty problem 


Memorial linking it with pioneer par¬ 
ishioners of St. James’ and St. Paul’s. 

In the 1880’s when public high 
schools were still in the experimental 
stage, and Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers but a distant hope, hundreds 
of young women who were to form the 
backbone of the public school system 
were receiving their secondary educa¬ 
tion in the old St. Agnes Seminary on 
Sackett St., St. Francis Xavier Academy 
and St. Thomas Aquinas Academy, as 
well as St. Joseph’s and St. James’. 
Their granddaughters may be seen to¬ 
day in the suburban classrooms of the 
Mary Louis Academy, Jamaica; Stella 
Maris Commercial High School, Rock- 
away Park; Fontbonne Hall Academy, 
Bay Ridge, and the new Sacred Heart 
Academy, Hempstead, as well as in the 
diocesan high schools, which are the 
pride of the Diocese and in which al¬ 
most one hundred Sisters of St. Joseph 
teach. 

“A gold watch donated by a store¬ 
keeper on Grand St.” was the initial 
contribution reported to Mother Teresa 
towards &ie fund for St. John’s Long 
Island City Hospital, which admitted 
its first patient in 1891. St. Joseph Hos¬ 
pital, Far Rockaway, followed in 1905, 
with the Sisters discovering new pos¬ 
sibilities every year in the apostolate of 
charity. Their work among the orphans 
was begun in 1868 with the dedication 
of St. John’s Home, St. Marks Ave., and 
was to continue through seven decades 
until the reorganization of the child¬ 
caring institutions of the Diocese neces¬ 
sitated a change of personnel. A place 
of honor has always been given to in¬ 
stitutional work in the four “daughter” 
foundations which branched out from 
the Flushing motherhouse into the Di¬ 
oceses of Pittsburgh, Burlington and 
Springfield and the Archdiocese of Bos¬ 
ton. 

The Brentwood motherhouse, with 
its exquisite chapel and spacious acad¬ 
emy, is a monument to the wisdom and 


quiet courage of the beloved Mother 
Mary Louis Crummey, who governed 
the Congregation for years which over¬ 
lapped the episcopacy of Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell. In 1916 Mother Mary Louis 
founded St. Joseph’s College for Wom¬ 
en, Brooklyn’s first liberal arts college 
for Catholic girls, appointing as pioneer 
dean Sister M. Celestine Gill, foundress 
of St. Angela Hall Academy. At her 
death in 1932, Mother Mary Louis left 
to her Sisters a heritage of boundless 
loyalty to the principle of obedience. 
Her successors, Mother Jane Frances 
and the present General Superior, 
Mother Charles Edward, have devoted 
themselves to the improvement of teach¬ 
er-training in specialized fields, the 
meeting of new requirements in hos¬ 
pital work, and the building up of a 
chain of mission schools in Puerto Rico, 
where the nuns have served since 1930. 


MOTHER MARY LOUIS—Superior of the 
Congregation from 1892 until 1932 
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Multigraphing and Mailing Co. 

44 Court Street, Boro Hall 

Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

TRiangle 5-3156 


Compliments 

of 

NASSAU COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

Mineola—Sea Cliff 
Roosevelt Field 
Long Island 


PRUDENTIAL LB 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS 


to 

Portugal, Mediterranean, JNear East 
and 

Persian Gulf Ports 


PRUDENTIAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 

17 State Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 



Designers and Craftsmen of 
Ecclesiastical Art Metal 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


112-71st ST. GUTTENBERG, N. J. • Phone: UNion 3-3611 


High Altar Summif Agnus Dei Tabernacle 
101-B with specially designed door 


Entire interior executed by Summit Studios for 
St. Frances de Chantal's Church, Wantagh, L. I. 
Rev. S. Smulski, Pastor, Henry V. Murphy, Archt. . 

★ 

LITURGICAL ART METAL 

executed in bronze, created to exacting Summit 
specifications is available for Chapel, Church or 
Cathedral. Summit Agnus Dei Tabernacles with 
their eight distinctive features of course. Cruci¬ 
fixes, Candlesticks, Ambries, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Shrines, Sanctuary Lamps, Bronze Vesting 
Cards and Votive Stands. Estimates on specially 
designed interior appointments cheerfully given. 

Ask for your copy of our new catalogue 4-B. 
It will be mailed free upon request. 


COMPLIMENTS 

and 

BEST WISHES 

of the 

CALIFORNIA 

PIE & BAKING CO., INC. 

300 Douglass St., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

TR 5-2136 

Ted Turner 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE 

DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 
ON THE OCCASION 
OF ITS CENTENNIAL 

• 

KENNY GILZEAN 

CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 1919 

9 

20 Vesey Street Telephone 

New York City COrtlandt 7-4473 
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MAY DAY CEREMONIES—Students at concluding rites at Visitation Academy chapel 


The Visitation Nuns 

Almost coincidental with the found¬ 
ing of the Diocese of Brooklyn was the 
establishment of the Visitation Monas¬ 
tery, now one of 200 such houses 
throughout the world. 

Annecy, France, had seen, in 1610, 
the inception of the Order through the 
efforts of the Church’s venerated “Doc¬ 
tor of Devotion,” St. Francis de Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva, and his cooperatrix, 
Baroness fane Frances de Chantal. 

In the Monastery of Baltimore, the 
second of the Order in the United 
States, it was suggested one day, at rec¬ 
reation, that a novena should be made 
solely for “the glory of God.” It was 
hardly completed when Bishop Lough- 
lin called to request that a Monastery 
of the Visitation be founded in his new 
Diocese of Brooklyn. The Sisters, per¬ 
suaded that this was an answer to their 
prayer, readily acceded, and, with the 
permission and blessing of Archbishop 
Kenrick, departed for their new foun¬ 
dation. 


September 24, 1855, when the first 
Mass was said in their first home in the 
young Diocese, marked the commence¬ 
ment of the Sisters’ work “solely for the 
glory of God” in Brooklyn. Residence 
was taken up on Johnson St. and a day 
school for girls was opened. In 1880, 
the Community, finding the house and 
garden too small to accommodate the 
growing numbers, removed to more 
spacious quarters on Clinton Ave. Here 
a fine Gothic sanctuary and choir were 
built and blessed in the closing years 
of the episcopate of the pioneer Bishop. 

In 1903, the overcrowding of the sec¬ 
tion necessitated another move, which 
resulted in the purchasing of the prop¬ 
erty now occupied in the most beautif ul 
section of Bay Ridge. In the prayerful 
seclusion of their cloistered Monastery 
at Ridge Blvd. and 89th St., the Sisters 
continue their apostolate of teaching 
the young and spreading devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. Mother Claire Marie 
Rose is Superioress. There are 45 pro¬ 
fessed Sisters, one novice and four pos¬ 
tulants at the Monastery. ^ 



MONASTERY OF THE VISITATION—Whence devotion to Sacred Heart is spread 




Educators Within the Cloister 
and the Dispensers of Charity 


Nursing Sisters of Sick Poor 

The Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor 
have been carrying on their charitable 
work in the Diocese of Brooklyn for 
nearly fifty years. The foundation of the 
Community came about through the ar¬ 
rival, in October, 1905, of three French 
Sisters of the Congregation of the In¬ 
fant Jesus who had left their native 
land because of the anti-religious poli¬ 
cies of the government at that time. 

Rev. Patrick J. McHale, C.M., of St. 
John’s College, made arrangements for 
the three Sisters to reside temporarily 
with the Little Sisters of the Poor, who 
introduced them to Bishop McDonnell. 
Mother Marie Antoinette, the Superior 
of the little group, sought the good of¬ 
fices of the Bishop in finding them a 
place in some American diocese. Bishop 
McDonnell suggested they remain in 
Brooklyn, where there was need for a 
Community dedicated to the care of the 
sick poor in their homes. 

With the assistance of Msgr. Michael 
A. Fitzgerald, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, and Very Rev. Msgr. William 
J. White, pastor of Visitation Church, 
the Sisters were established in an eight- 
room brownstone house at 266 Clinton 
St., March 22, 1906. 

Demand for Services Increased 

In 1908, the Community moved to 
the Convent of the Infant Jesus at 439 
Henry St., the present motherhouse. 
The charitable work of the Sisters ap¬ 
pealed to devout young women who be¬ 
came acquainted with them and by 1911 
the Community numbered 15 members. 

At the suggestion of Bishop McDon¬ 
nell, the Sisters purchased a small sana¬ 
torium on Oceanside Ave., Hempstead, 
which they incorporated as a hospital 
February 18, 1913. From this institution 
the present Mercy Hospital in Rockville 
Centre was developed. In 1936, a build¬ 
ing-fund committee was organized to 
provide financial assistance to modern¬ 
ize the small institution. Out of its ef¬ 
forts the new, modern, well-equipped 
Mercy Hospital came into being in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1941. With government assis¬ 
tance, the maternity building of the 
hospital was erected and opened in 
April, 1945. 

As demands for the services of the 
Sisters increased and the Community 
grew in numbers, additional convents 
were established. The Convent of St. 
Joseph was opened in Long Island City 
in April, 1917. In 1929, the Bay Ridge 
Convent of St. Francis de Sales was 
established through the cooperation of 
Msgr. Patrick Cherry, pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church. It is now located at 
218 76th St. The Jamaica Convent of 
Our Lady of Victory was opened in 
1936, and the Convent of St. Anthony 
at East Meadow, in Nassau County, in 
1951. In 1946, a new convent for the 
Sisters of the staff of Mercy Hospital 
was erected. 

The present Superior of the Nursing 
Sisters of the Sick Poor is Sister Mary 
Anna. The Community which began 
with three Sisters now numbers 123 
members in the Diocese. 


FOUNDRESS—Mother Marie Antoinette 


START OF THE DAY—Each morning 
Sister, with her familiar satchel, leaves 
the convent to aid the sick poor at home 
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CHURCHES 

INSTITUTIONS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
RESIDENTIAL 

TENNIS COURTS 

ESTATES—FACTORIES 


o^hl^s 

21*11, 33 RD. 
ASTORIA, L.!. 
RA6-3840 


Chain Link Fences—Gates—Pipe Railings 
Removable Panels 

We Manufacture a Complete line of 
Fence Accessories 
SALES—SERVICE—REPAIRS 

RAvenswood 6-3840 


Oehler Fence Construction 


21-11 33RD ROAD 

Long Island Branch—Lake Ronkonkoma 


ASTORIA 6, N. Y. 
Ronkonkoma 3130 
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Sisters of the Precious Blood 

The Institute of the Sisters Adorers 
of the Precious Blood, which took birth 
on the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross September 14, 1861, at St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada, is founded 
spiritually on Calvary. God prepared 
His servant Aurelie Caouette, for her 
co-redeeming mission of atoning love 
by years of mystic purification and ex¬ 
traordinary graces. He made her a vir¬ 
gin of reparation and a passionate lover 
of His Cross, the foundress of the first 
contemplative Congregation to be in¬ 
stituted in the New World. 

Like all contemplatives, the Sisters’ 
life is one of silence, recollection, prayer 
and penance for the salvation of souls. 
Their special mission is to render per¬ 
petual love, adoration and compassion 
to the Adorable Blood of the Incarnate 
Word. The mysterious “Sitio” (“I 
thirst”) of the Divine Crucified One 
found its echo in the heart of Mother 
Catherine Aurelie and she desired her 
daughters to be living chalices where 
Jesus might slake His thirst for souls. 
R>r tliis end, Mary Immaculate was to 
be their model Adoratrice and Repara- 
trice. 

Planted on Calvary and watered by 
the dew of the Divine Blood, the new 
Institute soon spread beyond the bor¬ 
ders of Canada. The first Adorers of 
the Precious Blood came to Brooklyn 
April 30, 1890. Bishop Loughlin, real¬ 
izing the need of a contemplative Com¬ 
munity for the Diocese, made the nec¬ 
essary contacts and procured benefac¬ 
tors lor the project. 

The first monastery was on Sumpter 
St., a small cobblestone house where 
Mother Catherine and her companions 
erected a new sanctuary of praise and 
adoration to the Divine Redeemer. De¬ 
spite many hardships and privations, 
the work was visibly blessed by God and 
the. people of the Diocese embraced 
wholeheartedly the devotion to the 
Precious Blood. Two years later the Sis- 


CRU CIFIXION SCENE — This unusual 
painting, which hangs above the main altar 
at Precious Blood Monastery, Brooklyn, has 
been distributed, in facsimile, throughout 
the entire world 

ters moved to larger quarters on Put¬ 
nam Ave., the site of the former Church 
of St. Francis-in-the-Fields. The growth 
of the Community kept pace with the 
rapid expansion of the Diocese and in 
1911 it moved to its present location on 
Fort Hamilton Pkwy., and 53rd St. 

Here the Sisters conduct public week¬ 
end retreats for women who seek light, 
peace and strength in the shadow of the 
cloister. They also give spiritual coun¬ 
sel when it is sought, either personally 
or by correspondence. When not con¬ 
ducting spiritual exercises the Sisters 
make altar linens, paint crucifixes, spir¬ 
itual bouquets, etc. The day of the Re¬ 
ligious begins at midnight with an hour 
of reparation; there is daily perpetual 
adoration of the Precious Blood of 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 

At present the monastery chapel is a 
shrine of beauty and inspiration. Its 
fame has gone into all climes through 
the zeal of the late Rt. Rev Msgr. Jos¬ 
eph F. Stedman, who established the 



MONASTERY IN 1890—The Sisters re¬ 
sided first in the cobblestone house on 
the left and later acquired the frame 
building adjoining it 
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The Extra-diocesan Sisterhoods 
Who Pray and Work with Us 


Confraternity of the Precious Blood and 
in tde Holy Mass a living devotion for 
millions by the publication of his “My 
Sunday Missal.” The present chaplain 
is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Frey. 

The Carmelite Nuns 

It was at the pressing invitation of 
Bishop McDonnell, who was anxious to 
have a powerhouse of prayer for his Di¬ 
ocese, and particularly to have interces¬ 
sors for his priests, that Mother Teresa 
of Jesus, accompanied by five nuns, left 
the Carmel of Baltimore to found the 
Discalced Carmelite Monastery at 745 
St. Johns PL, Brooklyn, Oct. 12, 1907. 
The sixth in this Country, it was named 
in honor of the Holy House of Loretto. 

Mother Teresa was the youngest 
daughter of the renowned James A. 
McMaster, editor of the New York 
"Freeman’s Journal.” She was Prioress 
of the monastery until her holy death 
November 21, 1922. 

Due to the miraculous intercession of 
St. Therese of the Child Jesus, the funds 
lor the new monastery were donated by 
Mrs. Helen Morton and the present 
building was erected in 1925. 

St. Therese had appeared to the don¬ 
or’s sister, Mrs. Alice Rutherford, who 
was seriously ill, and bade her “build 
my monastery and all will be well with 
you.” Then she dropped a pink rose on 
her bed. This extraordinary vision 
prompted Mrs. Morton to accomplish 
Mis. Rutherford’s wish. The two sisters, 
bolh <unveils, were daughters of Levi 
P Morion, who was Vice President of 
die United Stales undei Benjamin Har¬ 
dsell from iHH<) to 1893. 

CJil'i Was Prompted by a Vision 

t radition traces the origin of Carmel 
lo the Prophet Flias, though St. Teresa 
ol Avila and St. John of the Cross are 
justly regarded as the founders of the 
Discalced Carmelites, the most austere 
contemplative Order of the Church. 

I hey restored the full observance of 
1 he strict rule of St. Albert of Jerusalem. 
The austerities and prayers of the Re¬ 
ligious are offered for the salvation of 
souls, and especially for the sanctifica¬ 
tion of priests. 

Mother Mary Electa of Christ, D.C., 
is the present Prioress of the Commu¬ 
nity, which numbers 22, including the 
choir Sisters, lay Sisters, novices and 
postulants. 


MONASTERY TODAY — The Precious 
Blood Sisters reside on Fort Hamilton Pkwy. 


The Sisters of Charity 

he work of the Sisters of Charity in 
Brooklyn began 25 years before the 
official founding of the Diocese. In 1828, 
Bishop Dubois, encouraged by the suc¬ 
cess of the Sisters who, in 1817, had un ‘ 
dertaken the care of orphans in Man¬ 
hattan, obtained a group of Sisters from 
Mother Seton’s foundation in Emmits- 
burg, Met., to engage in a similar proj¬ 
ect in Brooklyn. Their first home was 
an old-fashioned farmhouse on the site 
of what is now 277 Fulton St. 

Almost coincident with the beginning 
of their labors in behalf of dependent 
children came their apostolate of teach¬ 
ing in the parochial schools. The yea^ 
of their arrival, Rev. John Farnan, pas¬ 
tor of St. James’, asked the Sisters to 
open classes in the basement of his 
church. Thus began Brooklyn’s first par¬ 
ish school. 

Some Sisters Retained French Rule 

In 1832, the Sisters left the Fulton St. 
farm to live in a house opposite St. 
James’ Church, on Jay St. Seven years 
later the work of the orphanage was 
moved to Congress St., in St. Paul’s par¬ 
ish, where, in 1839, a parochial school 
was also established. Land and build¬ 
ings for the dependent children were 
provided mainly through the aid of 
Cornelius Heeney, who had first brought 
the Sisters to staff St. Patrick’s Orphan 
Asylum, Manhattan. 

In 1846, a New York motherhouse, 
known as Mount St. Vincent, was opened 
for the Sisters of Charity. The Sisters 
stationed in New York and Brooklyn 
were free either to return to Emmits- 
burg, continuing under its jurisdiction 
and the French rule, or to remain in 
New York under Mount St. Vincent 
and the American rule. The majority 
of the Sisters elected the latter course. 
In the reorganization of personnel, Sis¬ 
ter Mary Constantia Hull was chosen 
as Superior of St. Paul’s in charge of the 
work for dependent children. 

The number of little ones entrusted 
to the Sisters’ care increased until in 
the early 1860’s over 500 were on regis¬ 
ter. For the older ones Sister Constantia 
introduced industrial education, but 



MARY ANN HARVEY—First Brooklyn 
girl to enter the convent (18 3 5), she 
became Sister Josephine. She died in Ohio 
as a Sister of Charity in 1895 

greater space was needed so she planned 
for a separate institution for the young¬ 
er children. This became a reality in 
1873, when St. Joseph’s, 735 Willough¬ 
by Ave., entered upon its career. The 
Sisters kepi both the spiritual and the 
material interests of their charges in 
mind and, in cooperating with the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Society, ac¬ 
complished remarkable results. 

Chiefly through the efforts of Sister 
Constantia, more than $20,000 was paid 
on the debt due for the Congress St. 
houses, an equal sum was raised for en¬ 
larging the plant, and $300,000 was col¬ 
lected for the erection of St. Joseph’s 
on Willoughby Ave. When Sister Con¬ 
stantia died in 1885, she left the asylum 
buildings free of debt. . 

Keeping pace with their work for the 
dependent child, requests for Sisters to 
teach in the parochial schools were fre¬ 
quently received at Mount St. Vincent. 
In compliance with these appeals the 
following schools were established: St. 
Mary, Star of the Sea, 1855; St. Peter, 
1864; St. Mary of the Assumption, 1868; 
St. Charles Borromeo, 1869; St. John, 
1873; St. Stephen (now discontinued), 
1874; St. Monica, Jamaica, 1878; Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, Southamp¬ 


ton, 1925; St. John, Center Moriches, 
1926; History Department, Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell High School, 1926, and the 
Home Economics Department, 1952. 

Hospital work also has engaged the 
services of the Sisters of Charity in 
Brooklyn. They began the care of the 
sick in 1868 in a small house at 247 
Clinton St., intended as an infirmary 
exclusively for women and called St. 
Mary’s Female Hospital. The need of 
more commodious quarters brought 
about the purchase of a building on 
Dean St., on the site of the present Holy 
Family Hospital, to which the work was 
transferred in 1872. Meanwhile, the 
need for a general hospital was evident, 
so ground was secured at St. Marks and 
Buffalo Aves., and St. Mary’s Hospital 
was opened in 1882. The Dean St. estab¬ 
lishment functioned as St. Mary’s Ma¬ 
ternity Hospital and Infants’ Home, 
but later an extension of its scope was 
necessary and in 1910, enlarged and 
well-equipped, it became the present 
Holy Family Hospital for general serv¬ 
ice. The plant today, with its modern 
equipment and facilities, could hardly 
have been v envisioned by the pioneer 
Sisters. 

The Sisters of Charity, who now num¬ 
ber 138 in the Diocese, continued the 
administration of both hospitals until 
1940. In September of that year, they 
withdrew from St. Mary’s and the ad¬ 
ministration was transferred to the 
Franciscan Sisters of St. Joseph. 



THE SISTERS OF CHARITY educate our 
children and (above) care for the sick 
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We Extend Heartfelt Felicitations 
On the Occasion of the 
Centennial Celebration of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn 


ALBERT JOHNSON 

464 5th AVE. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


We extend our heartfelt con¬ 
gratulations to the leaders 
and people of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn on the occasion of 

their Centennial Celebration. 
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Sisters of Poor of St. Francis 

The Congregation of the Sisters of 
the Poor of St. Francis was formed by 
Mother Frances Schervier in 1845 when 
four other women joined her in a little 
houlie just outside the Gate of St. James 
in the imperial city of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Germany. At the request of Mrs. Sarah 
Peter, daughter of the sixth governor of 
Ohio, Mother Schervier sent a colony of 
Sisters to make the Community’s first 
foundation in America in 1858. Today 
the Congregation is established in 95 
houses in Europe and 27 in the United 
States. 

Rev. Joseph Fransioli was instrumen¬ 
tal in having the Sisters work in his 
newly established St. Peter’s parish, 
Brooklyn. Four Sisters arrived there 
September 23, 1864, sent by Mother 
Schervier, the cause of whose beatifica¬ 
tion has been introduced in Rome. The 
Civil War was being waged in the 
United States and an epidemic of chol¬ 
era occurred. The Sisters immediately 
started to work, nursing the stricken pa¬ 
tients in their homes. 

in 1878, the purchase of the site on 
which is located the present St. Peter’s 
Hospital was negotiated. The hospital 
was dedicated by Bishop Loughlin in 
January, 1890. When hostilities broke 
out between the United States and 
Spain in 1898, St. Peter’s cared for 595 
soldiers, including a number of typhus 
fever cases. 

The passing years saw the enlarge¬ 
ment of the work. St. Peter’s was becom¬ 
ing so crowded with tubercular patients 
that a new hospital was needed. On 
June 12, 1902, the property for St. An¬ 
thony’s Hospital was purchased in 
Woodhaven. The Sisters went out col¬ 
lecting and it was edifying to note how 
gladly the people gave their mite in 
honor of St. Anthony to realize a new 
hospital. June, 1914, witnessed the 
transfer of all patients suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis to the newly 
erected hospital. 

Fifty professed members of the Con¬ 
gregation now serve in the Diocese, at 
St. Peter’s under the direction of Sister 
Auxentia, and at St. Anthony’s, where 
Sister M. Tryphosa is administrator. 

Little Sisters of the Poor 

The Congregation of the Little Sis¬ 
ters of the Poor was founded in St. Ser- 
van, France, in 1839, by a poor, humble 
servant girl Jeanne Jugan, later known 
as Sister Mary of the Cross, and was ap¬ 
proved by Pope Pius IX in 1854. 

The Little Sisters came to Brooklyn 
where they opened a Home for Aged 
Poor on DeKalb Ave., September 15, 
1868. Three clays later, our Lord deigned 
to share their humble dwelling and 


REMEMBER?—Food for the aged under 
the care of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
was collected in the above manner for years 

took up His abode in the Home’s im¬ 
provised chapel. The following day, in 
the person of a poor lady 82 years of 
age, He solicited the Sisters’ hospitality. 
Thus, the first foundation in America 
was established. 

Thanks to the apostolic zeal and sup¬ 
port of Bishop Loughlin and some of 
the members of the clergy, the house on 
DeKalb Ave., dedicated to St. Augus¬ 
tine, had been purchased. The clergy, 
the Religious of the Diocese and many 
friends and benefactors, including the 
generous Parmentier Family, emulated 
one another in manifesting their chari¬ 
table interest in the new foundation. 

The blessing of a newly constructed 
house, spacious enough to shelter a hun¬ 
dred persons, took place in May, 1870, 
scarcely twenty months after the Sisters’ 
arrival. The present Home, DeKalb and 
Bushwick Aves., which is also the Pro¬ 
vincial House for the northeastern sec¬ 
tion of the United States, is capable of 
sheltering about 230 aged poor. 

By 1872, thirteen Homes had been 
founded in America and Christmas Eve, 
1879, marked the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond foundation in Brooklyn. Less than 
two years later, i?o aged poor had 
found refuge in this Home, dedicated 
to the Holy Family, at Eighth Ave. and 
16th St. It is similar in size and capacity 
to St. Augustine’s Home. 

The first novitiate in America was 
inaugurated October 19, 1892, on the 
DeKalb Ave., property. In October, 
1902, the novitiate was transferred to a 


BASKET FOR THE AGED POOR 
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SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME TEACH 9,000 CHILDREN 


new edifice on Springfield Blvd., Queens 
Village, and was dedicated to St. Ann. 
During the past fifty years, more than 
800 Little Sisters have received their 
training within its hallowed precincts. 

Since 1868, when the first Home 
evoked the interest and charity of the 
people of Brooklyn, some 600 Little Sis¬ 
ters have had the happiness of caring 
for thousands of aged poor within the 
confines of the Diocese. Sister Marie 
Elizabeth is the present Provincial of 
the Little Sisters. 

Good Shepherd Sisters 

The Order of the Good Shepherd, 
founded by St. John Eudes in 1641 at 
Caen, France, and dedicated to the pro¬ 
tection and reclamation of girls and 
women who have strayed from the path 
of virtue, is the parent Community of 
the Order of Our Lady of Charity of 
the Good Shepherd whose Sisters have 
conducted the House of the Good Shep¬ 
herd in the Diocese of Brooklyn for the 
past 85 years. 

Bishop Loughlin welcomed the orig¬ 
inal group of Good Shepherd Sisters to 
(lie Diocese in 1868. They established 
themselves ih a house at 229 Henry St. 
Two benefactors of the Sisters, Patrick 
McMahon and Henry Devlin, guaran¬ 
teed them all the financial assistance 
necessary to meet their obligations. 

The five, Mother Mary of St. Jerome, 
Sister Mary of St. Helena, Sister Mary 
of St. Francis de Sales, Sister Mary of St. 
Germain and Sister Mary of St. Agnes, 
received their first penitent at the 
Henry St. house May 20, 1868, and 
shortly thereafter accepted six Brook¬ 
lyn! tes from the New York House of the 
Good Shepherd. Soon the Henry St. 
house became too small for the demands 
made upon it and an adjoining house 
was purchased to enlarge the institu¬ 
tion lo provide for 100 residents, as well 
as (lie live Sisters. 

During the early days at Henry St., 
an epidemic of fever threatened the in¬ 
stil ui ion Several of the Sisters and 
mans o! (lie inmates became seriously 
ill and then were some fatalities. The 
Itemic work of Dr. Hewitt of New York 
and the untiring ministrations of Rev. 
Joseph Fransioli, of St. Peter’s Church, 
together with the self-sacrificing assis¬ 
tance of the Sisters of Charity and the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, brought the 
hi< k safely through the scourge. The 
good people of Brooklyn, though in 
1 1 read of the epidemic, provided much- 
needed food in abundance for the Sis¬ 
ters and their charges. 

Granted State Assistance in 1872 

The institution was moved in April, 
18(19, to a house on the corner of Atlan¬ 
tic and East New York Aves., and again 
in 1875 to its present location at Hop- 
Id nson and Atlantic Aves. In 1872, the 
(lily of New York had granted a charter 
lo Kings County which allowed the ad¬ 
mission of all delinquent or destitute 
women and girls to the institution at 
,111 allowance of $110 per year. With the 
assistance of the State of New York and 
benefactions by William Beard and 
Mjchael Dunn, the present site was pur- 
(based and the institution erected. 

In 1875, the Sisters undertook the 
< are of a group of neglected or delin¬ 
quent juvenile girls who were housed 
in a special building to form the “St. 
Joseph’s Class.” Towards their rehabili¬ 
tation the Sisters gave these girls formal 
schooling, religious and moral training. 


instruction in sewing and supervise^ 
recreation. From 1886 until 1890, the 
Sisters also provided, in “St. Ann’s 
Class,” for a group of small children 
whose home environment had proven 
harmful to their physical and moral 
welfare. 

In 1921, with a charter from the New 
York State Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare, “St. Joseph’s Class” became “St. 
Philomena’s School for Girls” to reha¬ 
bilitate and reeducate delinquent girls 
between the ages of twelve and 16. The 
elementary school was chartered by the 
New York State Board of Regents in 
March, 1923, and integrated into the di¬ 
ocesan school system. In 1932, under 
the inspiration of the diocesan superin¬ 
tendent of schools, a commercial and 
academic high school was organized. It 
received its Regents’ charter in 1941. 

St. Philomena’s school today main¬ 
tains 7th and 8th grade elementary 
classes as well as four-year high school 
courses, all recognized by the State 
Board of Regents. 

The present staff of the House of the 
Good Shepherd includes 44 Religious. 
More than 400 Sisters have participated 
in the work of the institution during its 
85 years of existence. 

Community Within Community 

Since 1831, the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd have nurtured a Community 
within their own Community. Recog¬ 
nizing the genuine desire of many 
young women inmates to save them¬ 
selves from the temptations to which 
they had previously succumbed and -to 
live a life of prayer, penance and self- 
sacrifice, the Community of the Sisters 
Magdalen was formed by Mother Mary 
of St. Euphrasia. Members of this Com¬ 
munity follow a mitigated rule and 
wear the habit of the Carmelites under 
the guidance of the local Superior and 
two Sisters of the Good Shepherd. The 
Brooklyn Community of Magdalens 
was established in 1876. Since that time 
there have been 247 members of the 
Community. The present group has 47 
Magdalens. 

The Good Shepherd institution at 
250 Hopkinson Ave., today consists of 
a convent for the Sisters, a monastery 
for the Sisters Magdalen and five build¬ 
ings for delinquent girls. It includes a 
four-acre park and recreation field. The 
institution is under the jurisdiction of 
the motherhouse at Angers, France, 
with Provincial headquarters at Mount 
St. Florence, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Sacred Heart of Mary Sisters 

Very Rev. Pierre Gailhac, founder of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary, sent the first group of his nuns to 
the United States in 1877. After many 
difficulties and disappointments they 
were given the opportunity to teach in 
the Brooklyn Diocese at St. Andrew’s 
school, Sag Harbor, and to open an 
academy, bearing the name of the Con¬ 
gregation, in the same town. 

Since 1902, the Religious have staffed 
the parochial school of St. Mary in 
Long Island City. In 1906, Mother Jos¬ 
eph Butler, of Marymount, founded an 
academy in Borough Park. This was 
later reestablished in the parish of St. 
Catharine of Alexandria but closed in 
1913 when the parochial school was 
opened under the supervision of the 
nuns. The most recent foundation is a 
school in St. Anne’s parish, Garden City, 
which was begun in September, 1950. 

The Religious opened the Cor Maria 
Retreat House for women at Sag Har¬ 
bor in November, 1949—the year which 
marked the centennial of the founding 
of the Congregation. 

More than 100 week-end retreats have 
been conducted by various retreat mas¬ 
ters at Cor Maria and some 3,750 
nurses, sodalists, business women, stu¬ 
dents and t£rtiaries have come to spend 
Friday evening, Saturday and Sunday 
in the prayerful atmosphere and quiet 
surroundings on the shores of Gardi¬ 
ner’s Bay. 

Holy Family of Nazareth Sisters 

Nine parochial schools and two child- 
caring institutions of the Brooklyn Di- 
ocise have prospered under the guid¬ 
ance of the Congregation of the Holy 
Family^of Nazareth. Mother Mary 
Frances Siedliska, a Polish noblewom¬ 
an, founded the Congregation at Rome 
in 1875. Ten years later the holy foun¬ 
dress, whose process of Beatification is 
under way at Rome, answered an ap¬ 
peal for nuns to work in Chicago. Moth¬ 
er Frances brought eleven Holy Family 
of Nazareth Sisters with her. In that city 
she observed the need of missionary 
work for the Negro population and 
sought such missions for her Commu¬ 
nity. In 1891 the Sisters of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth came to Brooklyn. 

The Holy Family of Nazareth Sisters 
staff schools and institutions in Italy, 
France, England, Poland, Puerto Rico, 
North Africa and the United States. 

There are 147 Sisters working in the 


Brooklyn Diocese. Last year 4,692 chil¬ 
dren profited by their care in schools 
and institutions. In addition 585 chil¬ 
dren received instruction in Confrater¬ 
nity classes and 792 were prepared for 
First Holy Communion. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame 

The Congregation of the School Sis¬ 
ters of Notre Dame, whose purpose is 
the education of youth, was founded, 
by Mother Mary Teresa of Jesus in 1833 
and was brought by her to the United 
States in 1847. The first school opened 
in the Diocese of Brooklyn was in St. 
Alphonsus parish, in 1892. St. Saviour, 
St. Matthias, Holy Family, St. Anselm 
St. Rita, all in Brooklyn, and St. An¬ 
thony, South Ozone Park, comprise the 
City parish schools in which the Sisters 
teach, while on Long Island they con¬ 
duct schools at St. Mary, East Islip; St. 
Patrick, Glen Cove; St. Brigid, West- 
bury; St. Lawrence, Sayville; St. John, 
Bohemia; St. Joseph, Garden City, and 
St. Joseph, Lake Ronkonkoma. One 
hundred eighty School Sisters of Notre 
Dame teach about 9,000 boys and girls 
in the above-mentioned schools. 

The process of the cause of Beatifica¬ 
tion of Ven. Mother Mary Teresa of 
Jesus was introduced in Rome July 11, 
i952- 

Dominican Nuns of Spar kill 

The Dominican Congregation of Our 
Lady of the Rosary of Sparkill, N. Y., 
was founded in New York City in 1876 
by Mother Catherine Antoninus, the 
former Alice Madeline Thorpe, an 
Anglican convert,, with two compan¬ 
ions, to care for indigent women. Its 
original program of charity soon gave 
place, however, to work for orphaned 
and destitute children. Since 1900, its 
activities have expanded to include so¬ 
cial settlement work, day nursery care 
and the education of Catholic youth in 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
last its major emphasis today. 

The Congregation, whose present 
membership numbers 600 professed Re¬ 
ligious, including 75 in the Diocese, con¬ 
ducts St. Edmund school and St. Ed¬ 
mund Commercial High School, Brook¬ 
lyn; St. Mary Magdalene school, Spring- 
field Gardens; Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help school, Richmond Hill; St. Teresa 
school, Woodside, and St. Mary Queen 
of Heaven school, Brooklyn. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY FAMILY 
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Other Religious Congregations 
Serving Us in Christ’s Name 


A FIREMAN’S VISIT (left) brings joy to 
a bed-ridden tot at Port Jefferson 


THE ART OF MUSIC—Taught by Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The Daughters of Wisdom 

The Congregation of the Daughters 
of Wisdom was founded February 2, 
1703, at Poitiers, France, by St. Louis 
de Montfort. Marie Louise Trichet, his 
first disciple and co-founder, became 
Sister Marie-Louise of Jesus, the first 
Superior General. 

Sister Marie-Louise remained alone 
for ten years until, in 1715, St. Louis 
sent her a companion. The Congrega¬ 
tion began to develop and, after the 
foundation of the motherhouse at St. 
Laurent-sur-Sevre in 1720, experienced 
a vigorous growth until 1789, when the 
French Revolution nearly swept it out 
of existence. Twenty-six Sisters became 
victims of the terror, but the Commu¬ 
nity survived. From soil made sacred 
by the blood of these martyrs, there 
sprang up so many generous souls that 
the novitiate soon harbored 200 aspir¬ 
ants at a time. 

After 1812, many new establishments 


A SMILE at St. Charles Hospital 



were made, new methods for the educa¬ 
tion of deaf and blind mutes were devel¬ 
oped and from these efforts La Sagesse 
(as the foundation is known) conducts 
the famous Larnay Institute in France 
and other noted schools devoted to this 
work in Colombia. 

Moreover, establishments were made 
in Belgium, Holland, Italy, Denmark, 
England, Switzerland and Canada. Sis¬ 
ters were sent to the mission fields of 
Haiti, Colombia, Belgian Congo, Mad¬ 
agascar and British East Africa, where 
they serve a leper colony. 

The Daughters of Wisdom came to 
the United States in 1904. All their 
houses in North America constituted 
but one province until 1949, when the 
Superiors General formed the American 
Province, with its provincial house in 
Ozone Park, a novitiate in Litchfield, 
Conn., and a house of study in Brook¬ 
lyn. Mother Marie of the Immaculate 
Conception is now Provincial of the 
American Province. 

In the Diocese of Brooklyn the 
Daughters of Wisdom conduct schools 
at St. Mary Gate of Heaven parish, 
Ozone Park, and Infant Jesus parish, 
Port Jefferson, and a high school, Our 
Lady of Wisdom Academy, Ozone Park. 
They also teach in Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn. They 
maintain three hospitals, St. Charles 
Orthopedic, Brooklyn, and St. Charles 
Orthopedic and Wharton Memorial, 
Port Jefferson. A Summer vacation 
camp for the needy children of the Di¬ 
ocese is also staffed by them at Corn- 
mack, L. I. 

4 

The Congregation numbers over 
5,000, including 160 in the Diocese. It 
conducts institutions with 56,000 stu¬ 
dents and operates 145 hospitals bene¬ 
fiting more than 260,000 patients. 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union 

The Institute of the Religious Si ters 
of Mercy was founded in Dublin, Ire¬ 
land, December 12, 1831, by Catherine 
Elizabeth McAuley, known in religion 
as Mother Mary Catherine McAuley. 

The Congregation of the Sisters of 


Mercy, introduced into the LJnited 
States in 1843, grew rapidly. By 1929, 
the number of independent Commu¬ 
nities of Sisters in the United States was 
sixty, with approximately 9,800 mem¬ 
bers. At the request of the Holy See, in 
August, 1929, the 39 independent Com¬ 
munities amalgamated and formed the 
Religious Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
in the United States. 

The first General Chapter, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in August, 1929, 
elected Mother Mary Carmelita Hart¬ 
man as first Mother General, divided 
the United States into provinces and 
elected a Mother Provincial for each. 
The general motherhouse is located at 
Bethesda, Washington, D. C. There are 
nine provinces with approximately 6,500 
Sisters engaged in teaching in colleges, 
secondary and elementary schools and 
kindergartens; in hospitals, schools of 
nursing, residences for the aged and 
child-caring homes. 

In the Diocese of Brooklyn, 104 Sis¬ 
ters of Mercy of the Union, Scranton 
Province, staff two schools in Bayside 
and one each in Auburndale, Babylon, 
Central Islip, Douglaston, Great Neck 
-and Sea Cliff. 

Sisters of Charity of Halifax 

The Sisters of Charity, Halifax Com¬ 
munity, came into the Diocese and op¬ 
ened Our Lady of Angels school in 
Brooklyn in 1924. The Community now 
has schools in the four Counties of the 
Diocese. In the order of opening, they 
are: St. Sebastian, Woodside; St. Nicho¬ 
las, Jamaica; St. Sylvester, Brooklyn; St. 
Barnabas, Bellmore; Our Lady Help of 
Christians, Brooklyn; Resurrection-As¬ 
cension, Rego Park; Our Lady of the 
Cenacle, Richmond Hill, and St. Aidan, 
Williston Park. 

In 1937, Seton Hall High School was 
opened in Patchogue. A fine modern 
building was completed and occupied 
in September, 1952. Co-educational and 
with a record registration, it is the Com¬ 
munity’s contribution to Catholic sec¬ 
ondary education in the Diocese. Two 
hundred Sisters are now carrying on the 


work of these schools, with an approxi¬ 
mate pupil aggregate of 9,000. 

The Halifax, Nova Scotia, Commu¬ 
nity was started by a band of Sisters 
from Mount St. Vincent in 1849 an d 
was formally established as a separate 
Community in 1856. 

Immaculate Heart Sisters 

Founded in the United States in 
1845, the Sisters, Servants of the Im¬ 
maculate Heart of Mary, of the Mary- 
wood College, Pa., motherhouse entered 
the Diocese in 1922 to staff St. Eplirem, 
school, Brooklyn. 

In 1925, they were invited to St. Dom¬ 
inic’s school, Oyster Bay, and in 1929 
they took over supervision of St. Dom¬ 
inic’s High School. They undertook the 
instruction of the youth at three schools 
in 1925: St. Peter of Alcantara, Port 
Washington; St. Mary, Manhasset, and 
St. Raymond, Lynbrook. 

Three years later the Community was 
welcomed to the school of Our Lady 
Queen of Martyrs, Forest Hills, and 
nine years after that to Our Lady of 
Good Counsel school. In wood. In 1949, 
they consented to staff the girls’ depart¬ 
ment of St. Mary’s High School, Man¬ 
hasset. 

In their educational endeavors, 102 
Sisters now teach 5,560 elementary pu¬ 
pils and 24 Sisters instruct approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 high school students in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Dominican Sisters of Kentucky 

The Dominican Sisters of the Con¬ 
gregation of St. Catherine of Sienna, 
founded at Springfield, Ky., in 1822, 
came to the Diocese in September, 1925, 
and opened their fir^t school in Resur¬ 
rection parish, Gerritsen Beach. 

Two years later they took charge of 
another school at SS. Simon and Judp 
parish, Brooklyn, and in 1932 opened 
two more schools, one at Our Lady of 
Lourdes parish, Queens Village, the 
other at St. Vincent Ferrer parish, 
Brooklyn. 

At present the Community has 75 
professed Sisters in the Diocese. 
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Religious of the Cenacle 

One q£ the earliest acts of Bishop 
Molloy in the Episcopate was to wel- 
i ome the Religious of Our Lady of the 
Re treat in the Cenacle. In 1921 he 
granted them permission to open a re- 
u cat house and novitiate in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn. 

Through the inspiration of Blessed 
Therese Couderc, the Congregation was 
lounded in 1826 at La Louvesc, France. 
The Cenacles have now spread the in- 
lluence of retreats for women in the 
United States, Canada, Brazil, France, 
lialy, Switzerland, England, Belgium, 
I lolland, Madagascar and New Zealand, 
and Religious trained at the Long Is¬ 
land Cenacle novitiate are stationed in 
almost all of these countries. 

I he Religious lead a life that is both 
contemplative and active. They main¬ 
tain the recitation of the Divine Office 
in choir and have perpetual adoration 
ol the Blessed Sacrament in exposition 
daily and before the tabernacle at night. 
I he work of retreats and the teaching 
ol Christian doctrine entail apostolic 
/cal and charity of a truly missionary 
11.1t lire. 

Archbishop Molloy, on the occasion 
ol the silver jubilee of the Lake Ron- 
konkoma Retreat House in 1947, sum¬ 
marized the work of Cenacle apostolate 
m the following terms: 

”1 am very pleased to tell you that 
during the past 25 years 50,000 Catholic 
women from all walks of life, together 
wtili Caiholii gills limn Catholic and 
lion ( at hoi ii high s< liools and colleges 
have utilized the services of the Ceil* 
at le . . By means of the week end re- 
11* at s and Days of Recollet lion, the Re¬ 
ligious of the Cenacle aimed at two 
important results. One is the personal 
sam 1 die at ion of Catholic womanhood. 
I lie other is the formation of Catholic 
Women leaders. Many members of the 
ih rgy of the Diocese have been kind 
enough to declare that the Cenacle has 
been a successful haven of personal 
spiritual perfection and a successful 
(raining school lor Catholic lay leader¬ 
ship. . . Undoubtedly their (the Sisters’) 
very worthy and useful aspirations and 
activities render our Catholic women 
and girls more devout and loyal mem¬ 
bers of their respective parishes. . . .” 

RETREATANTS—A Religious greets three 
week-enders at the Ronkonkoma Cenacle 


By means of its catechetical aposto¬ 
late to women and children, the Cen¬ 
acle has radiated Christian doctrine 
through its text books and classes. Pas¬ 
tors in the Suffolk County area had the 
parish children instructed by the Re¬ 
ligious of the Cenacle long before pa¬ 
rochial schools became actualities in 
several communities. Hundreds of chil¬ 
dren now come weekly to released-time 
classes during the school year and adults 
and children at other times attend pri¬ 
vate instruction. As far back as 1937, a 
Summer vacation school was inaugu¬ 
rated and classes for both mothers and 
children have flourished. 

A Eucharistic center of adoration, the 
Cenacle has radiated Divine truth and 
love through its Eucharistic Guild, Holy 
Family Guild, study clubs and other 
groups coming for regular meetings and 
Days of Recollection. The apostolate of 
the press flourishes through the circulat¬ 
ing library and the distribution of thou¬ 
sands of books and pamphlets annually.** 
At the Lake Ronkonkoma Cenacle are 
fifty professed Religious. Thirty-four 
novices and 31 postulants from many 
countries are also there engaged in spir¬ 
itual training. 

According to their constitutions, the 
Religious of the Cenacle offer every 
Thursday for the priesthood. By their 
life of prayer and labor they offer to 
God their thanksgiving and petitions 
for blessings on the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn. Mother Edith James recently re¬ 
placed Mother Mary Routh, now the 
New York Cenacle Superior, as Superi¬ 
or at Lake Ronkonkoma. I he Provin 
cial is Mother Katherine McCloskey. 

Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 

Fhe Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart, 
whose motherhouse is in Melrose Park, 
Philadelphia, came to* the Brooklyn Di¬ 
ocese in 1921, when they accepted su¬ 
pervision of St. Joan of Arc school, Jack- 
son Heights. 

Three years later, Rev. James J. Mc¬ 
Mahon invited them to direct St. Leo’s 
school, Corona, and in 1932 the same 
pastor brought them to Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment, his newly organized parish in 
Jackson Heights. In the Autumn, 1950, 
Rev. Maurice P. Lenihan invited them 
to staff his school in Our Lady of Fa¬ 
tima parish, Jackson Heights, which i's 
their latest endeavor. 


MISSIONARY SERVANTS of the Most 
Blessed Trinity specialize in catechizing 
the young and in settlement work. They 
a**e further mentioned in the article on 
Father Thomas Judge 

In 1921, three Sisters registered 35 
pupils, while today seventy Sisters di¬ 
rect the education of 3,600 boys and 
girls in the Diocese. 

The Grey Nuns of the Sacred Fleart 
conduct not only parish schools but 
private academies and colleges as well. 
They also nurse the sick in hospitals 
and care for the young and for the old 
who are indigent, in homes established 
lor those purposes. I hey are one of live 
Pont i Ik a I C longrega lions stemming from 
the original foundation, the Sisters of 
Charity of Montreal, established by 
Ven. Mother d’Youville in 1738. 

The Congregation has a numerous 
and representative group of Brooklyn¬ 
ites among its members. 


Twenty members of the Congrega- 
tion of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus are stationed at 

TAKING THE CENSUS—One service of 
the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


Sacred Heart Convent, 580 Henry St., 
Brooklyn, while they staff Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary St. Stephen parish 
school. The Community was founded 
in Italy in 1888 by St. Frances ’Xavier 
Cabrini. The Sisters made their way 
to the United States in 1889, and to the 
Brooklyn Diocese in 1893. 

Training the children in the pre¬ 
dominantly Polish parishes of St. Fled- 
wig, Floral Park, and Our Lady of 
Consolation, Brooklyn, are 26 Felician 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Fran¬ 
cis of Our Lady ol the Angels Province. 
Founded in Warsaw in 1855, the first 
Sisters came to America in 1874 and to 
the Diocese of Brooklyn in 1909. The 
motherhouse is at Enfield, Conn. 

T he Missionary Franciscan Sisters of 
the Immaculate Conception began to 
serve in the Diocese in 1911. The Com¬ 
munity, which maintains a mother- 
house in Rome, was founded in the 
United States in 1873. It has 57 mem¬ 
bers teaching at schools in Our Lady 
of Loreto, Our Lady of Peace and St. 

{Continued on Page 166) 
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MONSIGNOR HOAR 


FATHER RAFFEINER 


FATHER TURNER 


Nine Vicars General 

Under Three Bishops 


A Vicar General may be broadly de¬ 
scribed as a deputy of the bishop, 
assisting in the administration of the dio¬ 
cese and even exercising episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion. He never, however, may act without 
the consent of or contrary to the wishes of 
the bishop. His office terminates at the will, 
death or transferral of the Ordinary. Four 
Vicars General of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
have received from the Holy Fathers the 
honorary distinction of Protonotary Apos¬ 
tolic, of which there are four classes. Those 
in this See have the same insignia as the 
Protonotaries in Rome, who exercise cer¬ 
tain duties in the processes of beatification 
and canonization. 

From the early days of the Diocese until 
1927 there were generally two Vicars Gen¬ 
eral, one each for the English- and German¬ 
speaking Catholics. 

Msgr. Edward P. Hoar 
The present Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward P. Hoar, 
P.A. He was born in Brooklyn, November 7, 
1881, and was educated at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Md., and the North American College, 
Rome. He was ordained December 22, 1906, at 
St. John Lateran, Rome. As an assistant he 
served at St. Agnes and Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Churches until 1917, when he was ap¬ 
pointed pastor of St. Mary of the Isle Church, 
Long Beach. In April, 1926, he became adminis¬ 
trator of St. James Pro-Cathedral. In October 
of that year, Msgr. Hoar was made rector of 
Cathedral College and May 6 , 1931, he was 
named rector of the Seminary of the Immacu¬ 
late Conception, Huntington. 

In September, 1937, he was appointed to the 
post of Vicar General of the Diocese and made 
pastor of St. Francis Xavier Church. In 1931, 
Pope Pius XI made him a Papal Chamberlain 


and three years later he was raised to the dignity 
of a Domestic Prelate. On December 2, 1944, he 
was appointed Protonotary Apostolic. 

Rev . John S. Raffeiner 

Very Rev. John S. Raffeiner, V.G., was born 
of wealthy parents in the village of Walk, in 
the Austrian Tyrol, December 26, 1785. He 
commenced studies leading to the priesthood 
but the Napoleonic wars interrupted them and 
he became a doctor and military surgeon. After 
some years of lucrative practice he resumed his 
studies for the priesthood and was ordained 
May 1, 1825, i n his fortieth year. 

For seven years he did priestly work among 
the sick of his native diocese and then came to 
America in 1833. He had heard that the Church 
in the United States was calling for missionaries 
to minister to her German children. Bishop 
Edward Fenwick of Cincinnati had, about that 
time, appealed to the Emperor of Austria for 
aid and the Leopoldine Association was formed 
with the object a .x>f assisting foreign missions. 
Father Raffeiner intended to join his old friend 
in Cincinnati, Rev. <fohn Henni, the future 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, but in New York he 
met Bishop Dubois who urged him to stay and 
work among the Germans here. 

Father Raffeiner was comparatively wealthy, 
and from the beginning of his missionary work 
in the States he spent his money in building 
parishes. He labored in Macopin, N.J., Utica, 
Albany, Rochester and elsewhere in New York, 
and founded Holy Trinity parish in Boston 
May 1, 1836. 

In 1840, Father Raffeiner resigned his pas¬ 
torate at St. Nicholas, Manhattan, which he had 
also founded, and went over to Bush wick, on 
the outskirts of Williamsburgh, to start a parish 
among the truck farmers settling there. With 
characteristic generosity, he purchased with his 
own* funds a portion of the old farm of Abra¬ 
ham Meserole, a descendant of a pioneer 
Norman Frenchman who caftie to Bush wick 


with the first Dutch settlers in the middle of the 
17th Century. 

Streets had not yet been cut through, al¬ 
though they had been surveyed by a certain 
David Ewen, who gave his name to one of them. 
The property purchased by Father Raffeiner 
was the summit of a little hill sloping to the 
future Ewen St., now a busy thoroughfare 
known as Manhattan Ave. All about were corn¬ 
fields and cabbage patches. 

When the streets had been laid out a few 
years after the purchase of the lots, the little 
wooden church and rectory built by the rugged 
pastor had to be reached by a long flight of 
stairs, set in the side of the hill. The corner¬ 
stone of the first Church of the Most Holy 
Trinity was laid October 10, 1841. The struc¬ 
ture cost $3,000. It was on the site now occupied 
by the present magnificent church which was 
completed in 1885. The little hill has long since 
been leveled. 

For seven years Father Raffeiner ministered 
alone to a flock which grew rapidly as the immi¬ 
grants began to pour in. Bishop Hughes ap¬ 
pointed him Vicar General for the Germans of 
the Diocese November 9, 1843. Bishop Loughlin 
named him to the same post in the new Diocese. 

In 1848 Father Raffeiner began to have the 
help of regular assistants. In 1850 he built, in 
the old colonial hamlet of Bedford, a little 
edifice, at the cost of $3,000, and called it St.- 
Francis-in-the-Fields. In September, 1853, he 
offered refuge in his parish to the four Domini¬ 
can Sisters who founded the diocesan Com¬ 
munity which now numbers 1,200 professed 
members. 

The Civil War began in 1861 and Holy 
Trinity parish rallied to the cause of the Union. 
A few months later Father Raffeiner died, on 
July 17, 1861. Bishop Loughlin celebrated his 
funeral Mass July 19 and Archbishop Hughes 
preached the eulogy. 

Rev . John F. Turner 

Worthy son of a worthy father. Very Rev. 
John Turner was the offspring of Peter Turner, 
who is noted in the history of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn as the inspiration for the establish¬ 
ment of the parish and the building of the 
Church, later the Pro-Cathedral, of St. James in 
1822. Truly Franciscan in his spirit of poverty, 
John Turner once caused his devout father to 
declare, “That son of mine will bring us all to 
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MONSIGNOR MAY 


MONSIGNOR KAUPERT 


I hr almshouse providing him with suits of 
i lollies for his poor.” 

Educated at St. John’s College, Fordham, and 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md., 
Father Turner doubled in the role of teacher 
dale he was a student. He was ordained in St. 
|ames Pro-Cathedral by Bishop Loughlin Au¬ 
gust 31, 1856, and was immediately appointed 
assistant in that parish. There he spent his en¬ 
ure priestly life. In 1858 he became secretary 
10 the Bishop and was appointed Vicar General 
ol the Diocese in 1863. 

A priest of great intellectual ability, Father 
Earner was truly humble with the humility of 
the deeply spiritual. In his room the only orna¬ 
ments were a picture of St. Francis de Sales and 
a crucifix. He was absorbed in the work of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul and in the cham¬ 
pionship of the cause of temperance. He had a 
deep conviction of the value of Catholic educa¬ 



FATHER KEEGAN 



MONSIGNOR McNAMEE 


tion, which he championed in the press and 
from the pulpit and platform. 

Father Turner died suddenly July 21, 1877. 
Preparing to hear confessions in the evening he 
was suddenly stricken. Having received the Last 
Sacraments from Rev. William Keegan, and 
with Bishop Loughlin a‘t his side, he went to 
his eternal reward, a priest of whom one of his 
curate’s declared to be “without imperfection 
. . . gentle, kind, willing to encourage and in¬ 
struct us, considerate to the last degree, exact 
in all his duties, not allowing ill health or 
manifest physical incapacity to suggest any ex¬ 
cuse for him.” 

Msgr. Michael May 

The first priest of the Diocese of Brooklyn to 
be honored with the rank of Domestic Prelate, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael May, V.G., was a native 
of Waldtham, Bavaria, born June 2, 1826. 
Eight years after his ordination July 15, 1851, 
he came to the Diocese. Upon his arrival March 
2, 1859, Bishop Loughlin assigned him to be 
assistant to Rev. John S. Raffeiner, pastor of 
Most Holy Trinity parish. A few months later, 
expressing his confidence in the deep spiritu¬ 
ality of Father May, Bishop Loughlin appointed 
him spiritual director of the little Community 



MONSIGNOR HICKEY 


of Dominican Sisters. Under his careful guid¬ 
ance and under the leadership of Mother Sera- 
phina, the Community grew and flourished. 

Father May succeeded to the pastorate of 
Holy Trinity Church on the death of Father 
Raffeiner July 17, 1861. In less than 35 years 
as pastor, Father May brought into reality his 
predecessor’s dream. He supervised the erection 
of a complete parochial group of buildings of 
unified design and construction. He built the 
parish church, rectory, school, convent and 
orphanage, as well as St. Catherine’s Hospital. 
He also supervised the establishment of Our 
Lady of Consolation Home in Amityville, L.I. 

Shortly after he became pastor of Holy Trin¬ 
ity, he encouraged the foundation of Annuncia¬ 
tion parish in 1863. This was the first of more 
than a dozen parishes that he established. 

In 1876, Father May was appointed Vicar 
General of the Diocese by Bishop Loughlin. 
When the latter died in December, 1891, Father 
May administered the affairs of the Diocese 
until the appointment of Bishop McDonnell, 
who immediately confirmed him as Vicar Gen¬ 
eral. At the request of the Bishop, Pope Leo 
XIII, in recognition of Father May’s outstand¬ 
ing priestly achievements, honored him with the 
rank of Domestic Prelate in August, 1893. 




















A man of tremendous vitality and 
boundless energy, Msgr. May had the 
vision and foresight to match his enter¬ 
prise. He saw the possibilities in the 
future of the Diocese and planned and 
worked to see them realized. His great¬ 
ness was recognized beyond the limits 
of the Diocese, as the dedication of 
Holy Trinity Church August 23, 1885, 
bore witness. On that occasion, Bishop 
Loughlin presided. Bishop Francis X. 
Krautbauer of Green Bay, Wis., of¬ 
ficiated. On September 29, 1891, the 
church was solemnly consecrated by 
Bishop W. M. Wigger of Newark, 
with Bishop Loughlin presiding. 

Msgr. May died February 11, 1895. 
Bishop Wigger sang the Pontifical Re¬ 
quiem Mass. The eulogy in German 
was preached by Msgr. Peter Dauffen- 
bach and in English by Rev. Thomas 
H. Mitchell. His remains were interred 
in a crypt under the main altar of 
Holy Trinity Church. At that time, 
the remains of the first pastor, Father 
Raffeiner, were transferred to the same 
crypt from Holy Trinity Cemetery. 

Rev. William Keegan 

A priest who on his silver jubilee 
was characterized as having “never ex¬ 
perienced a frown from his Bishop, 
never an unkind word from a fellow 
priest,” Very Rev. William Keegan 
has been identified as second only to 
Bishop Loughlin in the success of his 
priestly efforts for the spread of the 
Church in Brooklyn in the early days 
of the Diocese. 

Born in Rathmore, Ireland, in 1824, 
he came to the United States at the 
age of three. He attended St. James 
parish school, St. John’s College and 
was graduated with honors from St. 
John’s College, Fordham. Ordained by 
the Apostolic Nuncio, Archbishop Ca- 
jetan Bedini, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in 1853, he was assigned to Assump¬ 
tion parish as assistant to Rev. David 
Bacon who later became the first 
Bishop of Portland, Me. He succeeded 
Father Bacon as pastor in 1855 and 
served until his death on May 10, 
1890. He was Vicar General of the 
Diocese from 1880. 

Present at the Requiem Mass cele¬ 
brated on the day of his burial by 
Msgr. Michael May, V.G., were Bishop 
Loughlin, Bishop John Conroy and 
Msgr. John Farley, who- later became 
Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 
The famed Rev. Dr. Joseph P. O’Con¬ 
nell, V.F., a classmate and pastor of 
St. Mary Star of the Sea parish, de¬ 
livered the eulogy on the occasion. 

Msgr. Patrick J. McNamara 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McNa¬ 
mara, V.G., P.A., is accounted one of 
those venerable priests whose vigorous 
and rugged personality made history 
in the Diocese of Brooklyn. Born in 
County Clare, Ireland, January 23, 
1844, he came with his family to the 
United States in his early youth. He 
was educated at St. Francis Xavier 
School and College, Manhattan, and 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
He was ordained June 30, 1870. 

His first assignment was as curate at 
St. Joseph’s parish, Brooklyn, where he 
remained for nearly four years. In 
1874, he was appointed pastor of St. 
Malachy’s Church, East New York, 3,nd 
three years later became pastor of Our 
Lady of Mercy Church, then located 
on Debevoise PI. 



COAT OF ARMS of a Vicar General 


During the 16 years of his pastorate 
there, he took a special interest in the 
welfare of the prisoners at the Ray¬ 
mond St. jail. He was responsible for 
many improvements which made the 
lot of the inmates more tolerable. He 
inaugurated a series of religious in- , 
structions for the Catholic prisoners 
and established the regular Sunday 
Mass for them in the jail. Largely 
through his efforts, a chapel was pro¬ 
vided for their use. 

In March, 1894, Father McNamara 
was appointed to succeed Rev. Edward 
Corcoran as pastor of St. Joseph’s 
parish, Pacific St., where he remained 
uptil his death in 1912. In 1895, Pope 
Leo XIII honored him with the dig¬ 
nity of Papal Chamberlain and short¬ 
ly thereafter he was appointed Vicar 
General of the Diocese. Pope Leo XIII 
again honored him in 1900 by raising 
him to the rank of Domestic Prelate, 
and in 1909 Pope Pius X conferred on 
him the unusual honor of Protono¬ 
tary Apostolic. 

Msgr. McNamara was for many 
years the guiding spirit of the Dioce¬ 
san Union of Holy Name Society. He 
likewise took a deep and active inter¬ 
est in the work of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society and of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Orphan Asylum Society. As spiri¬ 
tual director of St. Joseph’s Day Nurs¬ 
ery, in the establishment of which he 
was a collaborator, he promoted its 
development into one of the outstand¬ 
ing institutions of its kind in the City. 

As pastor of St. Joseph’s parish,^ 
Msgr. McNamara planned the present 
church, rectory, school and recreation 
center. He supervised the building of 
the rectory and had begun the build¬ 
ing of the new church when he con¬ 
tracted the illness from which he died 
April 14, 1912. Bishop McDonnell 


Last Priest Ordained Under 
Bishop Loughlin 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. \yilham B. 
Farrell, who was pastor of As¬ 
sumption Church, Brooklyn, 
when he died November 30, 1930, 
was the last priest ordained for 
the Diocese under the administra¬ 
tion of Bishop Loughlin. His 
ordination took' place at Mon¬ 
treal December 19, 1891—ten days 
before the Bishop’s death. 


celebrated the Requiem Mass and 
Bishop Mundelein gave the eulogy. 

Msgr. George M. Kaupert 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Kaupert, 
P.A., was a rugged, virile priest of 
the old school, kind and generous in 
his pastoral labors, but exacting and 
strict in his official duties as Vicar Gen¬ 
eral where the application of the laws 
of the Church were concerned. 

Bom in Brooklyn October 27, 1856, 
he studied at St. John’s College and 
Our Lady of the Angels Seminary, Ni¬ 
agara, where he was ordained Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1879. 

For over eleven years following his 
ordination, Father Kaupert served as 
assistant to Msgr. Michael May at Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn. He was ap¬ 
pointed pastor of Annunciation parish 
in Brooklyn in 1891. Keenly aware of 
the ^alue of Catholic education he 
directed the building there of a three- 
story parochial school, which he placed 
in charge of the Dominican Sisters. 

He left a flourishing parish in 1898 
to succeed Rev. Anton Arnold as pas¬ 
tor of All Saints Church, Brooklyn. 
Once again he directed the building 
of a parish school which provided for 
the educational needs of over 500 chil¬ 
dren. He also built a commodious rec¬ 
tory in the same architectural style and 
material as the parish church. 

In 1905, Bishop McDonnell ap¬ 
pointed Father Kaupert Vicar Gen¬ 
eral. This appointment was confirmed 
by Bishop Molloy upon his succession 
to the See of Brooklyn. Pope Pius X 
raised Father Kaupert to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate in 1908, in recogni¬ 
tion of outstanding priestly service. 
Later' he was named Protonotary 
Apostolic. In addition to his other 
duties, he served as diocesan director 
of cemeteries and as spiritual director 
of the Sisters of St. Dominic. 

In 1928, Msgr. Kaupert’s rugged 
health began to fail and he died fol¬ 
lowing a heart attack in All Saints’ 
rectory March 27, 1929. 

Msgr. Joseph McNamee 

One of the “grand old men” of the 
diocesan clergy, founder and for more 
than fifty years pastor of St. Teresa’s 
Church, Brooklyn, was Msgr. Joseph 
McNamee. He was Vicar General of 
the Diocese under two of its bishops. 
Born in County Longford, Ireland, in 
1845, he studied at St. Mel’s and All 
Hallows Colleges. He was ordained 
June 24, 1869. 

Father McNamee came to Brooklyn 
after ordination and served as as¬ 
sistant for five years at Our Lady of 
Mercy Church. 

In 1874, Bishop Loughlin directed 
him to organize a new parish in the 
vicinity of Classon Ave. and Butler 
St. (now Sterling PL). With the as¬ 
sistance of Daniel Gallagher, in whose 
house the organizing committee met, 
Father McNamee laid plans for the 
church. The latter was begun May 4, 
1874, and the first Mass was offered 
Christmas Day of the same year in the 
completed basement of the present 
church, which was dedicated in 1887. 

In 1883 a school was built to accom¬ 
modate 1,000 pupils, although, only 
450 were registered at its opening. 
Since 1900, the development of the 
parish has been such that it now has 
six large buildings—a church, convent, 
rectory and three school buildings. It 


has more than 12,000 parishioners and 
2,300 pupils in the school. 

Father McNamee was raised to the 
rank of Domestic Prelate by Pope Pius 
X in 1905. In 1912 Bishop McDonnell 
appointed him a Vicar General and 
Bishop Molloy, upon his succession to 
the See of Brooklyn, confirmed him in 
this office. A ^zealous promoter of the 
interests of the Catholic Press, Msgr. 
McNamee served for many years as a 
member of the board of directors of 
THE TABLET. A man of many and 
varied capabilities, he distinguished 
himself as a priest, a pastor, a dioce¬ 
san official and spiritual director of the 
Community of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
He died April 14, 1927, having at¬ 
tained nearly sixty years in the priest¬ 
hood. 

Msgr. David J. Hickey 

A kindly priest, loved lor liis gen¬ 
tleness by clergy and laity alike and 
of whom it was often said that he 
never had an enemy, Msgr. David J. 
Hickey was the founder of St. Francis 
Xavier parish, Brooklyn, and pastor 
for 51 years. A native Brooklynite, 
born July 21, 1852, he attended As¬ 
sumption school, St. Francis Xavier 
High School and College, Manhattan, 
and Our Lady of the Angels Seminary, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. He was ordained 
February 24, 1877. 

After a few months as assistant at 
St. James Pro-Cathedral, Father 
Hickey was assigned to St. Augustine’s 
parish to assist Msgr. Edward W. Mc¬ 
Carty. Qn August 15, 1886, Father 
Hickey was directed by Bishop Lough¬ 
lin to establish a new parish in the 
Park Slope section. When the Bishop 
outlined the difficult task before him 
Father Hickey humbly replied: “I pos¬ 
sess faith in God and a willingness to 
work.” 

In October of the same year a tem¬ 
porary church was begun under the 
title St. Francis Xavier of the Indies. 
It was dedicated June 12, 1887. In 
1904, when the present Church of St. 
Francis Xavier was completed, the 
original church was remodeled to serve 
as the Xavier Lyceum. In 1887, St. 
Francis Xavier Academy was opened. 



HAND CANDLESTICK of a Vicar General 


In 1899, Father Hickey became the 
first member of the International 
Catholic Truth Society upon its or¬ 
ganization by his assistant, Rev. Dr. 
William F. McGinnis. 

Pope Benedict XV appointed Father 
Hickey a Papal Chamberlain in 1917. 
In 1923, Pope Pius XI raised him to 
the rank of Domestic Prelate and in 
1931 the same Pontiff honored him 
with the rank of Protonotary Apos¬ 
tolic. Msgr. Hickey served as Diocesan 
Consultor and as Vicar General of the 
Diocese from 1931 until his death Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1937. 

He was a co-founder of the Catholic 
Summer School of America and its 
president for three years. He led the 
diocesan Holy Year Pilgrimage in 1925 
and the Brooklyn delegation to the 
Dublin Eucharistic Congress in 1932. 
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THE TABLET, Rev. (later Rt. Rev. 
Msgr.) James J. Coan, in its initial edi¬ 
torial, said: 

“With this issue THE TABLET tim¬ 
idly yet confidently enters the ranks of 
Catholic journalism. . . . For many years 
the large and important Diocese of 
Brooklyn has had no special representa¬ 
tive amongst the Catholic press.... This 
new venture now aspires to make good 
the want. The vast and varied interests 
of our Diocese; the large, constantly 
growing Catholic population; the dan¬ 
ger of misunderstanding, of misrepre¬ 
sentation, even innocent* in the daily 
press of Catholic doings and sayings; 
the happenings of note that require a 
reliable, and perhaps permanent, chron¬ 
icle; the need of a clear-cut, well-defined 
exposition of the stand of Church au¬ 
thority in reference to the complex in¬ 
dustrial, social, education and religious 
problems of present-day life; and the 
utility of a diocesan medium through 
which the faithful may be reached—all 
these considerations, to mention no oth¬ 
ers, give reason to feel that there is a 
place for THE TABLET and a very 
worthy work for it to do.” 


POPE PIUS XI 


POPE PIUS XII 


} ’t has been a privilege for THE TAB- 
. LET to record the history of our Di¬ 
ocese, to present a report on most of the 
units that compose it and to recall to 
mind a few of the many staunch figures 
among the clergy and laity who have 
contributed to the growth and success of 
i he priceless heritage we now possess in 
this flourishing part of the Lord’s vine¬ 
yard. 

Throughout the months of prepara¬ 
tion of this supplement we have had 
constantly before us these words of Sa¬ 
cred Scripture: “Let us now praise men 
of renown, and our fathers in their gen¬ 
eration. . . . Their bodies are buried in 
peace, and their name liveth unto gen¬ 


eration and generation. Let the people 
show forth their wisdom, and the church 
declare their praise” (Ecclus. XLIV—i, 
14-15). Those who laid the roads for us 
to travel over are members of our great 
family and we look upon them as fa¬ 
thers and mothers who handed down to 
us a gift for which our gratitude shall 
be eternal, a debt which we all should 
try to repay in both goodness and ac¬ 
complishment. 

The presentation of the story of the 
Centenary fulfills one of the objectives 
for which THE TABLET was estab¬ 
lished and which it has conscientiously 
endeavored to achieve. 

On April 4, 1908, the first editor of 


Equivocation Ruled Out of Policy 

Father Coan’s editorial went on to 
state the policy and purpose of THE 
TABLET: 

“Its policy differs, in no important 
matter, fithn that of all sane, represen¬ 
tative and wide-awake Catholic journ¬ 
als that are vigilant and untiring in 
their advocacy of truth, and are fearless 
champions for all that our Holy Church 
represents. . . . There is nothing equiv¬ 
ocal in the aims and purposes of THE 
TABLET, and there will be nothing 
hazy or equivocal in its methods. The 
work is inaugurated for the greater 
glory of God, for the honor and expan¬ 
sion of our holy religion, for the con¬ 
servation of loyalty and reverence for 
the Holy See, for the uncompromising 
advocacy of Catholic teaching and Cath¬ 
olic practice pure and undefiled, for the 
spiritual, intellectual and social well¬ 
being of our people.” 

THE TABLET through the 45 years 
of its existence has had continually be- 
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fore it the concise profession of purpose 
set forth in its first editorial. In addi¬ 
tion, besides offering an avenue of com¬ 
munication—and the only public one— 
between the Ordinary of the Diocese 
and the clergy. Religious and laity, it 
has unremittingly sought: 

1. To follow closely and to promote 
consistently the doctrines of the Church 
and to render loyalty to the Holy Father 
and his decrees and to the Bishop of 
the Diocese and his policies; to uphold 
at all times moral values as well as re¬ 
ligious teachings and to oppose those 
forces wtiicli oppose morality and re¬ 
ligion. 

2 . To propagandize and support all 
activities of the Church;, to encourage 
and arouse Catholics to take a more 
active part in the apostolate of bearing 
witness to Christ always and every¬ 
where; to strive to win support for the 
extension of our Faith in mission ter¬ 
ritories, for the expansion of our schools 
and colleges, for increased vocations, 
for every form of Christian lay activity, 
both individual and organized. 

3. To inspire, encourage, enrich and 
ennoble the faith of our readers in or¬ 
der that they may be better Catholics; 
to endeavor to give every reader a great¬ 
er knowledge of the Faith in order that 
lie or she might be able to understand 
and appreciate it more fully and hence 
be in a position to explain it to others 
more intelligently and effectively. 

4. To promote the best interests of 
the United States and to oppose her 
enemies. 

In following this four-point pro¬ 
gram, THE TABLET has sought to 
serve as a force for Catholic unity and 
for the promotion of good citizenship. 
In addition, it has endeavored to be a 
channel of information for non-Catho- 
lics, as well as Catholics, in the defense 
of truth and of the things that pertain 
to God. 

THE TABLET can look back on a 
length of service nearly half of the life 
of the Diocese—a period of growth and 
activity in keeping with the stimulating 
story of the Centenary. We offer here 
a few of the many services we have en¬ 
deavored to render: 
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i. THE TABLET ardently and con¬ 
sistently supported the Holy See for 
peace before World Wars I and IT. The 
final message of Blessed Pius X, issued 
August 4, 1914, was the exhortation to 
“Catholics, children of the Church, 
throughout all the world to hasten by 
prayer to His throne of Grace and Pity 
. . . petitioning God to take pity upon 
His creatures and remove as soon as pos¬ 
sible from this earth the fearful torches 
of war, and mercifully inspire in all 
earthly rulers the thought and desire of 
peace and not of conflict.” THE TAB¬ 
LET took up his appeal for peace—an 
appeal reiterated by Pope Benedict XV. 
In 1916 and 1917 a continual and con¬ 
sistent endeavor was made through our 
columns against the entrance of the 
United States into the European war— 
and always on the basis of the peace of 
the Gospel. 

On*January 25, 1919, ten weeks after 
the war was over, THE TABLET made 
the following' observation: “After mil¬ 
lions of lives have been lost, billions of 
dollars spent, and untold suffering, mis¬ 
ery and destruction caused, the one pos¬ 
itive result of the war at this time is the 
menace of Bolshevism.” It was ev¬ 
ident to too few then, unfortunately, 
but it is evident to all today that 
Bolshevism, the fruit of war, was the 
menace. 

As early as October 9, 1937, THE 
TABLET strongly warned against the 
United States being involved in an 
Asian, European or class war. 

“Entrance into foreign trouble can 
only bring us blood and tears. And what 
is worse, once foreign nations feel they 
can count on our entrance they will be 
more likely to wage war. There is no 
reason under the sun why the United 
States should mingle in foreign wars.” 

From then on, week after week, this 
paper warned against the warmongers. 
Our motto was: “Keep America out of 
war and keep war out of America.” For 
this reason opposition was voiced to 
evejy step leading to a war in which 
THE TABLET saw no reason for the 
United States to be involved. At the 
same time it was continually predicted 
such a war would mean only the tri¬ 
umph of Communism. 

Holy Father’s Pleas Re-echoed 

From the time he was elected, Pope 
Pius XI 1 continually pleaded for peace 
and THE TABLET re-echoed his ap¬ 
peals. When war began in the Fall of 
1939 the paper continued—despite pow¬ 
erful pressure from government officials 
and other, even Catholic, influences— 
to counsel neutrality on the part of the 
United States. 

None of our readers in those pre-war 
days can forget our constant reiteration 
of the words of His Holiness: “Nothing 
can be gained from war that cannot be 
achieved by peace; in war all is lost,” 
or, “On our part, we will never cease, 
in work and prayer, to do all that is pos¬ 
sible to hasten the return of peace.” 

On August 24, 1940, THE TABLET 
exhorted: 

“Let Americans think of their own 
problems and their real enemies who 
are within. Morning, noon and night 
shout WE SHALL HAVE NO WAR. 
We are for peace. We hate no people. 
We shall do nothing which will involve 
us in war. . . . Our prayer will always be 
KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR 
AND KEEP WAR OUT OF AMER¬ 
ICA.” 



THE TABLET OFFICE is in the tower of 
the tallest building in downtown Brooklyn 


Then in 1941, when Russia and Ger¬ 
many fell out, THE TABLET unre¬ 
servedly opposed lend-lease to the So¬ 
viet, warning that “such action will be 
anti-American, anti-Catholic and a curse 
to future peace.” 

2. THE TABLET, besides support¬ 
ing peace among nations, has exposed 
false apostles of peace, such as the 
League of Nations. For the League 
THE TABLET expressed little hope, 
for, “outside of President Wilson, the 
others have worked for themselves and 
their own special interests, regardless 
of moral, political or international wis¬ 
dom. . . . The gospel of fanatical im¬ 
perialism still exists and the world is 
faced with the same peril as in 1914" 
(January 25, 1919). 

No Union Without God 

As for the United Nations, World 
Government and similar nebulosities 
THE TABLET has asserted emphat¬ 
ically from the beginning that organiza¬ 
tions which attempt to build without 
God offer no hope for world amity, and 
that movements which disregard our 
American and Christian heritage have 
nothing to offer our Nation. 

After the preliminary Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, there were acclama¬ 
tions, particularly from the internation¬ 
alists, that the United Nations was the 
way to world peace. Instead of succumb¬ 
ing to the emotional hysteria THE 
TABLET analyzed the proposals in the 
light of the peace plan of Pope Pius XII 
and found them basically unsound. We 
did the same with the United Nations 
Charter. The Charter contained the 
seeds of its own death, as we pointed out 
briefly but fully: “The only organiza¬ 
tion of nations which can guarantee a 
just and lasting peace must be estab¬ 
lished according to basic principles de¬ 
rived from the Law of God. God is not 
mentioned in the San Francisco Char¬ 
ter.” 





































When urged to support the program 
of the United World Federalists or of 
some other variation of the World Gov¬ 
ernment dream, we honestly studied 
their proposals in the light of the Holy 
Father’s admonition that in any feder¬ 
ation of nations there must be “an open 
acknowledgment of the rights of God 
and of His Law, or, at the very least, of 
the natural law on whose solid founda¬ 
tions are anchored the rights of man.” 
No global peace scheme has ever had or 
shall ever have our support unless it is 
built upon God’s Law or the natural 
law, regardless of the illustrious status 
of its sponsors. 

A Challenge to the Klu Klux Klan 

3. From 1910 through 1915 when Za¬ 
pata, Carranza and Villa, men who were 
enemies of our Faith, first plotted 
against the ruling regime of Huerta and 
later, with the backing of President Wil¬ 
son, took over Mexico and persecuted 
religion, THE TABLET exposed and 
assailed and condemned the tragedy. 
Then in the 1920’s, when, under Calles 
and Obregon, persecution against the 
Church in that country was revived, 
this paper was in the forefront plead¬ 
ing for justice. Eventually the protests 
were effective and gradually more and 
more freedom of religion has been con¬ 
ceded to the Mexican Catholic people. 

4. In January of 1921 the Ku Klux 
Klan again reared its ugly head and for 
the next two years THE TABLET 
launched an intensive campaign against 
l he fanatical menace, which was partic¬ 
ularly powerful in Long Island—often 
attracting 10,000 and more people to 
public meetings where Catholics and 
(lieii Church were scurrilously defamed. 

An amusing incident, but effective in 



TRIBUTE TO A PIONEER—The bronze 
mspiorial bust of Peter Turner, organizer 
of Brooklyn’s first parish, stands in the 
churchyard adjoining St. James’ Church. 
It was erected October 20, 1895, with 
funds raised by public subscription at the 
initiative of the Brooklyn Catholic His¬ 
torical Society. The inscription reads: "To 
the memory of Peter Turner who on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1822, organized his seventy fellow 
Catholics for the purchase of this ground 
on which the first Catholic Church on 
Long Island was erected. Born 1787— 
Died 1862.” 


VOLUME ONE NUMBER ONE—First 
page of first issue, dated April 4, 1908 

its consequences, took place at Fire¬ 
man’s Hall, Floral Park, April 14, 1923, 
when a Klansman, Dr. John H. Moore 
of Texas, addressed an organizational 
meeting. The Managing Editor of THE 
TABLET listened to the diatribe and 
then, without revealing his identity, 
arose to challenge the Ku Kluxer. After 
a two-hour debate, the crowd voted 450 
to 33 against forming a Klavern in the 
community. The New York “World” 
the following day commented that “here 
is a model way to destroy the hate- 
breeders.” 

While the Klan was active, William 
H. Anderson, head of the Anti-Saloon 
League, had led in the fight to put 
across the 18th Amendment and single- 
handedly had caused to be enactedjin 
Albany a strict enforcement act. Not 
only this, but in 1920 Mr. Anderson 
bitterly attacked the Catholic Church, 
and specifically Cardinal Gibbons. On 
March 13, 1920, THE TABLET car¬ 
ried a stirring editorial demanding the 
Legislature investigate Anderson and 
charged he was a menace to peace and 
good government. The editorial was 
reprinted in every New York City daily 
newspaper and in many throughout 
the State. The Anti-Saloon League was 
investigated; Anderson was indicted 
and convicted of misuse of public 
funds and sent to prison. That was the 
end of him and of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Stand on Communism Firm 

5. The name of THE TABLET has 
been synonymous with anti-Commu- 
nism since 1919, but since 1931 it has 
studiously striven that it would not fall 
into the class deplored by Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno”: 

“Although We ... deem it superfluous 
to warn upright and faithful children 
of the Church regarding the impious 
and iniquitous character of Commu¬ 
nism, yet We cannot without deep sor¬ 
row contemplate the heediessness of 
those who apparently make light of 
these impending dangers, and with slug¬ 
gish inertia allow the widespread propa¬ 
gation of doctrine which seeks by vio¬ 
lence and slaughter to destroy society 
altogether.” 

Thus in 1933, THE TABLET at¬ 
tacked “a sinister campaign to have our 
government formally grant recognition 
to Soviet Russia—the avowed enemy of 
all religion.” > 

“We have the Holy Father in Rome, 
the head of the Christian Church, pro¬ 
claiming his sorrow at the actions of the 
Soviet Government in strangling Chris¬ 
tian worship in Russia,” the editorial 
continued. “We have seen these mon¬ 
sters imprison, torture and put to death 
countless Christian priests, Religious 
and members of the laity. We have wit¬ 
nessed the violation of all sacred rights 
of human liberty by the dictators of this 
bereaved land.” 

The stand of THE TABLET was 
stated without equivocation as follows: 

“We here and now give notice to all 
concerned in the government of our 
great Republic that twenty million 
Catholics will look upon this step as 
treason not only to them and to every 
liberty-loving citizen of our Country 
but to every man and woman who has 
suffered or died for it since the Repub¬ 
lic’s birth in 1776.” 


Sad to relate, President Roosevelt was 
able to put across recognition of the 
Soviet, which led to world disaster and 
war of no benefit to anyone save the 
Red conspiracy. 

On June 3, 1933, after the so-called 
Republican Government had taken over 
in Spain and forthwith inaugurated a 
persecution of the Church, Pope Pius 
XI issued an encyclical in which he 
raised his voice against anti-clerical laws' 
“which constitute a new and graver of¬ 
fense not only to religion and the 
Church, but also to those declared prin¬ 
ciples of civil liberty on which the new 
Spanish regime declares it bases itself.” 
Although it was extremely unpopular 
in the United States, at that time, to 
criticize the Spanish “Republic,” THE 
TABLET strove as best it could, almost 
sijigle-handedly, to spread the truth 
about actual conditions in Spain and 
to counteract the propaganda of the 
Leftists and the “liberals.” The latter, 
however, were so amply financed and 
effective that when the revolution 
broke out in July, 1936, too few Amer¬ 
icans recognized it as war between the 
forces of Communism and atheism and 
those of Christianity. 

Recognized Communist Issue 

On August 8, 1936, THE TABLET 
made the blunt declaration that the re¬ 
bellion under General Franco was “no 
mere row between the ‘outs’ and the 
‘ins’ over the possession of the forces of 
government, but... a popular uprising 
against a Communistic minority which 
has usurped complete power against the 
will of the mass of the Spanish people. 
It is a struggle to the death between 
Communism and common sense govern¬ 
ment for the control of Spain.” 


In the same editorial the following 
prediction was made: “History will re¬ 
peat itself in Spain. Whether or not the 



present revolt succeeds in uprooting 
Communism in Spain, the Church will 
survive the debacle. Amid the ruins of 
her ancient glory, Spanish Catholicity, 
inspired, invigorated and purified by 
the fire of persecution, will arise Plioe- 
nix-like out of her own ashes. When the 
flames of ha e and destruction have 
burned themselves out, the Church will 
remain, purged of its encumbering at¬ 
tachments to the things that were, with 
a newer and a better faith, truly repre¬ 
sentative of the soul of Spain, rebuild¬ 
ing out of the ruins a civilization that 
will be the expression of the Spanish 
people themselves and no longer the 
result of gifts, donations and favors of 
forgotten grandees.” 

Readers’ Generosity Revealed 

In 1938, with Communist forces in 
this Country exerting strong pressure 
to have the State Department lift the 
embargo on arms to Red Spain, THE 
TABLET spearheaded a successful cam¬ 
paign against the move. During the civ¬ 
il war and afterwards, readers of this 
paper contributed more than $ 125,000 
in cash and church goods to help restore 
the devastated Church property and ed¬ 
ifices. 

Since March 20, 1937, THE TAB¬ 
LET has given unceasing and intensive 
publicity to the encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI on Communism. In a first page edi¬ 
torial on the above date the -following 
statement was made: 

“The encyclical makes clear once 
more the opposition that must exist be¬ 
tween Communism and religion. There 
can be no compromise. ‘Communism 
is intrinsically wrong and no one who 
would save Christian civilization may 
collaborate with it in any undertaking 
whatsoever.’ A new call has come for a 
united front of all believers in God 
against the furious attacks of Commu¬ 
nistic atheism. In this offense of truth 
and of the rights of man as an individu¬ 
al and a member of society Catholics 
must take the lead.” 

Wherever Communists were found 
trying “perfidiously to worm their way 
(Continued to page 149) 
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St. Vincent de Paul Society 

T jse Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
was one of the first organizations 
founded in the Diocese. Established in 
France by Frederick Ozanam when he 
was a student at the Sorbonne, Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, in 1833, the Society 
was introduced into this Country in St. 
Louis in 1845. ^ now ^ ias over 4> 000 
conferences and more than 200,000 
members. 

The first conference in New York 
was instituted in old St. Patrick's 
Cathedral parish on Mulberry St. by the 
then Rev. John Loughlin, assistant pas¬ 
tor under Bishop Hughes, on April 25, 
1847. Less than two years after the 
founding of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
the first conference of the Society was 
opened here by the same priest, now 
Bishop Loughlin. 

Since then its members have made 
close to 4,000,000 visits to the poor and 
those in distress; it has attracted a 
membership of thousands and has ex¬ 
pended over eleven million dollars 
helping the needy without one penny 
of overhead. And this huge sum has 
largely been collected through the par¬ 
ish Poor Box, the unofficial sacramental 
of the Church. 


Money Expended Immediately 

On January 10, 1855, at the invita¬ 
tion of Bishop Loughlin, eleven men 
met in the Bishop’s residence on Jay St. 
and organized St. James Conference. 
Dr. Joseph P. Colgan was elected presi¬ 
dent and Patrick O'Neil was named 
secretary. Immediately appeals for as¬ 
sistance inundated the group and it was 
necessary to divide the City of Brooklyn 
into districts with two members as¬ 
signed to each. House-to-house visits 
were made to collect funds, which were 
expended as fast as they were received 
in weekly visits to the homes of the 
needy. 

By December 1, 1855, the little band 
had increased to 75 active and 22 
honorary members, had assisted 300 
families comprised of 1,200 persons, and 
had expended $728.41 out of a total 
of $771.84. (A dollar went a great deal 
further in those days than it does 
today.) Thirty-eight active members 
visited needy families in pairs and 25 
taught Christian Doctrine to 200 chil¬ 
dren in Sunday school. Additional par¬ 
ish conferences were rapidly formed in 
succeeding years. 

The Particular Council of Brooklyn 
was instituted by the Council General 






FUN prevails for the poor city children at 
the Bishop McDonnell Vacation Camp. At 
the left is a picture of St. Vincent de Paul 


look after children in the police courts. 
When the Children’s Court was estab¬ 
lished twenty years later, Patrick Mallon 
was appointed the Society’s representa¬ 
tive to safeguard the interests of and 
to help Catholic boys. Mr. Mallon was 
one of the first Catholic probation offi¬ 
cers in Brooklyn. His appointment re¬ 
sulted from a decision to assign to each 
child brought into the court a proba¬ 
tion officer of his own religion. 

A free Summer vacation camp was 
proposed by Very Rev. Msgr. William 
J. White at a meeting of the Particular 
Council July 19, 1905. A year later, 
the Daughters of Wisdom generously 


Development of Our Organized 


Few, if any, fields of spiritual and charitable activity have been 
left unexplored by the laity of the Diocese of Brooklyn during its 
century of existence. There were but two organizations—the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum Society and the Emerald Benevo¬ 
lent Association—when Bishop Loughlin took office. A perusal of 
the following pages will indicate the vital role of the lay men 
and women in the growth and the development of our now 
prosperous and growing Diocese. 

>»»»»»»»»»»» 


in Paris December 21, 1857. The func¬ 
tion of the Particular Council is to unite 
and coordinate the activities of parish 
conferences. James Smith of St. James 
Conference was elected the first presi¬ 
dent. 

When the council undertook to teach 
catechism at the Truant Home, it ran 
against militant opposition. Only an 
equally strong campaign, under the 
leadership of president Richard Ter- 
nan, a member of the Board of Aider- 
men, won the Society the right to teach 
catechism to Catholic inmates of the 
home. The battle was carried all the 
way to the Mayor of the City of Brook¬ 
lyn, who in 1859 denied the Society's 
petition. Permission to visit and teach 
at the home was granted only after a 
memorial on the subject was presented 
to the Common Council. 

The present-day weekly visits to 
Kings County and other hospitals date 
back to visits initiated in* i860 by mem¬ 
bers of St. Mary Star of the Sea Con¬ 
ference to the Flatbush Nursery. 

A home, or lodging house, for boys— 
now St. Vincent’s Home—was proposed 
by President Bernard Bogan of St. 
Mary Star of the Sea Conference in 
1868. A building at Poplar and Vine 
Sts., purchased for $14,500, was opened 
and blessed by Bishop Loughlin Octo¬ 
ber 26, 1896. Direction of St. Vincent’s 
Home for Boys was turned over to Rev, 
William L. Blake in 1898. 

Property at 46 and 48 Concord St. 
was opened as Ozanam Home for 
friendless women in 1901 and entrusted 


to the Ladies of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary under the sponsorship of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. The 
work at the home was conducted by 
the Vincentians until 1941, when the 
name was changed to Ozanam Hall 
and the charter amended to accept 
aged women. The Daughters of Mary 
the Immaculate Conception were given 
charge. In 1952 the buildings had to be 
abandoned. A new site at Bayside is 
being prepared. 

Half Century as President 

Richard Ternan resigned as presi¬ 
dent o*f the Particular Council in Octo¬ 
ber, 1868. Vice-president John Lane 
acted as president until September 7, 
1870, when former Governor E. Louis 
Lowe of Maryland was chosen third 
president. He was succeeded in October, 
1 873, by Thomas W. Hynes, president 
of St. John the Baptist Conference, who 
served over 51 years, until April 26, 
1925, when Richard H. Farley of Queen 
of All Saints parish was appointed his 
successor. 

No opportunity for Vincentian serv¬ 
ice was overlooked, as is shown by the 
variation of the activities of early 
Brooklyn Vincentians. The records 
disclose visits to Catholic service men 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard in 1878, 
formation of a committee in 1879 to 
visit the Kings County Penitentiary in 
Flatbush and visits to the Brooklyn 
Home for Consumptives. 

In 1883 James Neary of Our Lady of 
Mercy Conference was appointed to 


offered their facilities at Port Jefferson 
and 238 children were sent to camp 
there under the Sisters’ care. The Wood- 
cleft Inn in Freeport, a four-acre site, 
was purchased in 1907 for $19,500. Re¬ 
named the Woodcleft Fresh Air Home, 
it provided 1,000 to 1,500 children with 
Summer vacations each year until 1927, 
when the Society’s present Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell Vacation Camp at Commack 
was established. For seven years previ¬ 
ous, the 41^4 acre Commack site, pur¬ 
chased by the Society in 1920, had been 
operated as a convalescent home for 
women. 

About 1905, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George 
A. Metzger, then a young priest in 
Holy Trinity parish, established the 
Waste Collection Bureau, now known 
as the Salvage Bureau. His aim was to 
furnish employment for homeless men. 
He managed to provide forty men with 
work the first year through the collec¬ 
tion of waste paper, clothing and rags. 

The Society took over the organiza¬ 
tion about 1910 and has continued it to 
the present day. Besides furnishing 
employment, the Salvage Bureau has 
distributed useful articles to the needy 
recommended by pastors and confer- 



RICHARD FARLEY—22 year® in office 
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ences and has contributed more than 
$140,000 towards the maintenance of 
the Summer vacation work, in addition 
to its contributions to the general fund 
of the Society. 

Some of the greatest service in the 
Society’s history was performed during 
the depression of the 1930’s. Vincentians 
immediately moved in to help those in 
need, many of whom had never known 
want before, regardless of the recipient’s 
race, creed or color. Everything possible 
was done to alleviate their plight and 
every cooperation was given to citizens’ 
committees until government agencies 
were formed to cope with the emer¬ 
gency. It is worthy to note that some 
of the members themselves were in dire 
straits during the depression, but they 
went on expending their energies in 
behalf of other unfortunates. 

On October 22, 1931, Archbishop 
Molloy addressed a letter to the pastors, 


The Holy Name Society 

T HE Holy Name Society is a world¬ 
wide organization which dates back 
to the year 1274. Pope Gregory X com¬ 
missioned Blessed John of Vercelli, 
Master General of the Dominican 
Order, to combat, under the standard 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, religious 
and moral sedition, especially as propa¬ 
gated by the heretical Albigensians 
and Waldensians. When revivified 
Christianity prevailed, the work of the 
Holy Name apostolate endured. Great 
preachers fostered devotion to the Holy 
Name and used it in struggling against 
blasphemy, perjury and profanation. 

The first branch of the Society in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn was formed under 
the direction of Rev. C. H. McKenna, 
O.P., at St. Paul’s Church in June, 1872, 
following a mission he gave there. 

In October, 1877, th e pastor of St. 


Catholic Action 


urging the formation of a conference 
in every parish and the use of parish 
funds to aid the needy. JThis resulted in 
increase of parish conferences from 
71 In 158 by September 30, 1934. Par- 
tiuilar Councils of the Society were in- 
stiluted in Queens and Nassau and the 
Diocesan Central Council of Brooklyn 
was established. Active membership in¬ 
creased from 681 to 1 , 677 . 

The outbreak of World War II 
provided many additional opportuni¬ 
ties. A committee was formed to serve 
young men in the military service and 
their families. It continued its service 
for some time after the end of the war.. 
Another special work, known as Vin¬ 
centian Service to the Blind, brought 
the sightless men of the Diocese to¬ 
gether and arranged for annual week¬ 
end retreats, Communion-Breakfasts 
and a program of recreation and enter¬ 
tainment. 

On December 14, 1947, Mr. Farley, 
president of both the Diocesan Central 
Council and the Brooklyn Particular 
Council, resigned after having served 
22 years as president and more than 64 
years as an active member of the Society. 
Charles Partridge succeeded him in 
both posts and served until July 15, 
1952. At the time of Mr. Farley’s resigna¬ 
tion there were 144 parish conferences 
and 1,223 active members in the Dio¬ 
cese. During the five years under the 
leadership of Mr. Partridge the number 
of conferences increased to 183 with a 
total of 1,566 active members. 

Vincentian Charity Is Global 

The charity of the local Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, while concentrat¬ 
ing on the Brooklyn Diocese, has been 
global in nature. Wherever humanity 
was known to be suffering and it was 
possible to help, the Society rushed 
what aid it could. The list of instances 
on record is too long to enumerate but 
includes financial assistance to: suffer¬ 
ing Christian Syrians, i860; the poor in 
Ireland, 1863, 1880, 1921; war relief in 
France, 1871, 1910, 1919; and flood 
sufferers elsewhere in the United States, 
1874,1899,1913,1927,1951,1952. 



CHARTER MEMBER—Mr. Curran died at 
96 in Mary Queen of Heaven parish 


Paul’s, Rev. Robert J. Maguire, an¬ 
nounced that the Society had 180 mem¬ 
bers, including a men’s choir to sing 
at Mass on the second Sunday of the 
month, and that five of the members 
had left to become priests and one to 
be a Christian Brother. 

The late John J. Curran, who died 
March 20, 1951, at the age of 96, was 
a charter member. He always carried 
his membership card, signed by Father 
McKenna, and it was found among his 
effects after his death. 

On February 23, 1882, representa¬ 
tives of twelve of the 15 Societies then 
organized in Brooklyn met at the St. 
Mary Star of the Sea parish hall, Court 
and Luqueer Sts. and formed the first 
Diocesan Union of the Holy Name 
Society in North America. The objects 
were to secure uniformity in procedure, 
to build up the membership, and to 
increase the number of parish units. 
John J. Reddy, of St. Mary Star of the 
Sea parish, the first secretary, recorded 
the following as being present: Bernard 
Bogan and George Damen, of St. Mary 
Star of the Sea; Dr. Thomas Corbally 
and John P. Crowley, of St. Stephen’s; 



Messrs. Rentier, Parks and Peacock, of 
Visitation; Mr. Forbes, of St. John the 
Baptist; Mr. McCafferty, of St. Patrick’s; 
Mr. Callahan, of St. Augustine’s; Mr. 
Culhane, of St. Theresa’s; Messrs. Kil- 
gallen and Maloney, of our Lady of 
Mercy; Mr. Morris, of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo’s: Mr. Fransciola, of St. Peter’s, 
and John P. Dunne, of St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Bogan, the first president of the 
Diocesan Union, held the office from 
1882 to 1890, and was succeeded by the 
following: William H. Bennett, James 
Doyle, Cornelius V. McGinity, William 
A. Pendergast, Thomas J. McGinn, 
Edmund St. George, William Carey, 
Eugene Cooke, Daniel Printy, John J. 
Dunn, William A. O’Connor, Henry 
Shields, Edward P. Prendergast, fames 
J. Canning, Felix Sanner, Joseph R. 
Garvey, James A. Lamb, Nicholas J. 
Gaspard, August G. Maron, M.E)., 
James J. Riley, Albert Sebire, James J. 
*Munro, Andrew Schnurr, John Griffin, 
Patrick J. Kelly, James L. Hanrahan 
and James A. Rhatigan, the present in¬ 
cumbent. 

Very Rev. William Keegan, V.G., 
was the first diocesan director. He was 
followed in that office by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
P.J. McNamara, V.G., Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Donohoe, V.F., Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James F. Flynn and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Francis P. Connelly, V.F. 

There are, in 1953, 336 parish units 
and branches composed of members of 
the Police Department, Brooklyn and 
Queens; * Police Department, Nassau 
County; North Shore V 61 unteer Fire¬ 
men; Fire Department, Brooklyn and 
Queens; Fire Department, Glen Cove, 
L.I.; B.M.T.; Office of the Brooklyn 
Borough President; Post Office Depart¬ 
ments, Kings County, Queens County; 
Brooklyn Department of Water, Gas 
and Electricity; Department of Sanita¬ 
tion, Brooklyn and Queens, and Brook¬ 
lyn Water Front Workers, with a total 
membership of over 118,000 men. 


THOUSANDS participate each year in the 
rally sponsored by the Holy Name Society 

There are now established on the 
Continent of North America 128 Dio¬ 
cesan Unions, of which 25 are in Can¬ 
ada, springing from the original 
foundation in Brooklyn. 

Eugene Cooke, of St. Peter’s, presi¬ 
dent in 1908, devoted much time and 
effort to the increase in membership. 
He selected Peter F. Dunne of St. An¬ 
thony’s (later president of the Union) 
to form an extension committee by 
districts, consisting of delegates therein. 
Mr. Dunne’s efforts were very fruitful; 
they continued long after Mr. Cooke’s 
death in February, 1925, and until Mr. 
Dunne himself passed away i 11 January, 
1934. More than 75 new units were 
formed, increasing the membership 
over 80,000. In this respect the rallies, 
first started in Brooklyn by districts in 
October, 1895, and continuing to the 
present time, were also helpful. 

Today the Mass for Holy Name So¬ 
ciety members on the second Sunday of 
each month is one of the most inspira¬ 
tional sights to be witnessed in the 
course of parochial life. 

Marched Down a Long, Dusty Road 

A general rally was held at Hunting- 
ton on the second Sunday of October, 
1901, under the leadership of Rev. John 
B.C. York, then the pastor of St. 
Patrick’s, Huntington. The address was 
given by Rev. John L. Belford, then 
pastor at Oyster Bay. That memorable 
Sunday is still fresh in the minds of 
those fortunate enough to have been 
able to make the trip by special Long 
Island Railroad trains. The men 
marched down the long, dusty road 
leading from the station to St. Patrick's 
Church, to the music of St. John’s 
Home Band. Over 900 men journeyed 
to the rally from Brooklyn, to be joined 
by those from nearby parish units. 



TO RALLY BY STEAMER——On the Benjamin B. Odell to Greenport some forty years ago 
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TRADITIONAL—The Socialists’ love for Mixy is particularly in evidence in May 


General rallies continued on Long Is¬ 
land for 24 years, including one by wa¬ 
ter, on the steamer Benjamin B. Odell, 
to Greenport. Archbishop, then Father, 
Molloy offered Mass on the boat. Others 
have been held as far out as Patchogue, 
Bay Shore and Brentwood. The last 
general rally on Long Island under the 
direction of the Diocesan Union was 
held at Hicksville June 28, 1925, with 
25,000 present. 

' The first Kings County general rally 
was held at Ebbets Field, Sunday, May 
16, 1937. Similar rallies have been held 
each year since then, all of them well 
attended, the average number of Holy 
Name men participating being over 
60,000., On the same day in 1937, 32,000 
men marched in Queens County to the 
Passionist Monastery grounds, while the 
Nassau County marchers numbered 
about 20,000. The latter exercises were 
held at the Chaminade High School 
field in Mineola. Nearly 5,000 attended 
the rally for Suffolk County at Brent¬ 
wood, on St. Joseph’s Academy lawn. 

Quietly Fighting Indecent Books 

Candlelight Holy Hours and pro¬ 
cessions have been held at several places, 
notably at Mineola, where, in 1952, 
over 5,500 men participated. 

For many years throughout the Dio¬ 
cese officers and members of the Holy 
Name Society have carried on in their 
respective parishes quiet but effective 
drives to ban objectionable literature 
from display in stores and on news¬ 
stands. 

A lecture committee was created more 
than forty years ago under the chair¬ 


manship of the late Patrick Shelly. For 
the past ten years the committee has 
been under the chairmanship of Edward 
J. McCarthy. 

A Holy Name jubilee parade, cele¬ 
brating the 50th * anniversary of the 
founding of the Holy Name Society in 
Brooklyn, was held Sunday, October 15, 
1922. Sixty-six thousand men, represent¬ 
ing 168 societies, marched past the re¬ 
viewing stand at Lafayette and Cler¬ 
mont Aves. to Prospect Park, where ex¬ 
ercises were held. 

When the call was issued for the first 
national convention of Holy Name So¬ 


cieties, Brooklyn did its share. It was 
held at Baltimore, Md., in October, 1911. 
Brooklyn had nearly 1,000 men in the 
parade, and was prominently repre¬ 
sented at the huge meeting held in the 
Lyric Auditorium in that city. At this 
Congress the uniform badge and but¬ 
ton of the Society were officially adopted 
and many important changes took place. 

In addition to Msgr. Connelly, the of¬ 
ficers for 1953 are: Mr. Rhatigan, pres¬ 
ident; Frank L. Ippolito, vice-president. 
Kings County; Joseph V. Roberts, vice- 
president, Queens County; Albert C. 
Jacob, vice-president, Nassau County; 


Austin J. Mueller, vice-president, Suf¬ 
folk County; J. Walter McClancy, chair¬ 
man of public relations committee; 
James L. Hanrahan, delegate to the 
National Council of Catholic Men; 
James P. Canning, executive secretary; 
Edward H. Barry, assistant executive 
secretary; George T. Althisar, record¬ 
ing secretary; Fred Maffry, correspond¬ 
ing secretary; Edward T. Bradley, fi¬ 
nancial secretary; James P. Needham, 
assistant financial secretary; Edward P. 
Prendergast, treasurer; John Haas, mar¬ 
shal, and Edward J. McCarthy, chair¬ 
man of the lecture committee. Mr. 
Prendergast, who joined the Society in 
1899 and was president in 1925-26, has 
held the office of treasurer for 24 years. 

Sodality of Our Lady 

The Sodality of Our Lady was first 
established in the Roman College, 
Rome, in the year 1563 by John Leunis, 
a young Jesuit teacher. 

Almost three centuries later, in 1859, 
the first Sodality was established in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn in the parish of SS. 
Peter and Paul for men and women. 
Since that time 281 parish and school 
Sodalities have been canonically erected 
and affiliated with the Prima Primaria 
in Rome. 

The development of this expression 
of devotion to the Blessed Mother has 
been extraordinary but not surprising, 
for love of Our Lady is revealed in 
the earliest annals of our Diocese. 

As the infant Diocese began to grow, 
the Sodality of Our Lady became a part 
of parish life as a religious society for 
the laity. It was a Marian organization 
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which had given the Church no less 
than 36 Saints while some 15 Sodalists 
have been Popes. 

The Sodality was a prime mover in 
introducing the new discipline of fre¬ 
quent and daily Communion by Bless¬ 
ed Pius X in 1910. The retreat move¬ 
ment found the Sodalists among its 
forerunners. The Cana Conference is 
now a Sodality affiliated with the Prima 
Primaria in Rome. Members in this Dio¬ 
cese have joined hands with Sodalists 
throughout the world in the annual cel¬ 
ebration of World Sodality Day. It was 
because of the individual Sodalist’s de¬ 
votion to Our Lady that some $25,000 
was donated towards the erection and 
completion of the National Shrine to 
Mary in Washington, D.C. 

Diocesan Council of Women 

he Brooklyn Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women was formally orga¬ 
nized January 31, 1941, although evi¬ 
dences of interest in the movement prior 
to that date were shown when Archbish¬ 
op Molloy appointed delegates to attend 
annual conventions of the National 
Council of Catholic Women in other 
cities. These delegates, from 1926 to 
1940, were Mrs. Philip A. Brennan and 
Mrs. Edward V. Killeen, who reported 
on the convention activities. While sev¬ 
eral meetings took place during these 
years, no plan for organizing the Dio¬ 
cesan Council was indicated until Sep¬ 
tember, 1939. 

At that time, Dr. Marguerite T. Boy- 
la n, executive staff member of Catholic 
Charities, conferred with Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. Jerome Reddy, diocesan director, 
concerning the benefits which could be 
derived from the organization of a di¬ 
ocesan group: the coordination of all 
Catholic women’s activities in the Dio¬ 
cese, the promotion of work in the fields 
still uncovered where the need for lay 
participation was shown and the 
strengthening of the whole program of 
Catholic action through unified effort 
under diocesan authority. 

Mrs. Henry Mannix was the first dio¬ 

WAR RELIEF—Diocesan Council members 
inspect material ready to be shipped over¬ 
seas for expellees and war victims 


cesan president and five successors to 
this office have continued and expanded 
the original program. Today, the Dio¬ 
cesan Council has 19 staading and two 
special committees. These 21 groups 
could be divided into three parts: spir¬ 
itual, educational and welfare. They 
function on the parish level. 

The national and diocesan affiliations 
total 250 organizations. Co-operating 
with Knights of Columbus Councils, 
three discussion centers have been estab¬ 
lished by the Committee cooperating 
with the Diocesan Apostolate for the 
Instruction of Non-Catholics. Over 2,000 
women have attended retreats and Days 
of Recollection and 150 parishes parti¬ 
cipate in night adoration in the home, 
Family Rosary and First Saturdays in 
honor of Our Lady of Fatima through 
the work of the committees on retreats 
and spiritual development* 

Committees on family and parent ed¬ 
ucation, library and literature, discus¬ 
sion groups, international relations,Or¬ 
ganization and development, health and 
hospitals, legislation, public relations, 
speakers' bureau and interracial rela¬ 
tions have carried on intensive programs 
to instruct the Catholic woman how to 
promote and protect the Christian way 
of life. Over 4,000 women have attended 
the annual conventions and open meet¬ 
ings, and participated in courses in 
mental health, theology for the layman, 
leadership, parliamentary procedure 
and “Techniques of Communism,” by 
Louis Budenz. 

Befriends the Victims of War 

The youth committee functions un¬ 
der the direct supervision of the Catho¬ 
lic Youth Organization and the Confra¬ 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 2,160 girls 
attended eleven marriage forums, forty 
parish panels were presented to 2,684 
girls of two age groups, 14 to 17 years 
and 18 years and older. 

The War Relief Services committee 
has helped the destitute all over the 
world by contributing to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 16,241 
pounds of new and used clothing, 3,321 
pairs of shoes, 3,288 pounds of soap and 
seventy pounds of priest’s clothing. 





COLUMBUS CLUB—Source of Knights of 
Columbus religious, charitable projects 

* 

Knights of Columbus 

npiiE Knights of Columbus, now an 
X international fraternal and benef¬ 
icent society of 900,000 Catholic men, 
was founded in New Haven, Conn., by 
Rev. Michael J. McGivney in 1882. Its 
first unit in New York State, Brooklyn 
Council #60, was instituted in this 
Diocese in 1891. William H. Meagher 
was the first Grand Knight. In 1895 
national organizer Thomas H. Cum¬ 
mings came to Brooklyn, met William 
Harper Bennett, won the interest of 
Rev. Edward W. McCarty of St. 
Augustine's Church and, through him, 
the approbation of Bishop McDonnell, 
resulting in the rapid institution of 
many Councils including the original 
Columbus Council #126. 

The Order spread so rapidly that in 
1897, a g a i n through the efforts of Mr. 
Bennett, the Long Island Chapter was 
instituted, being the first radical change 
in the corporate make-up of the Knights 
of Columbus. It is an association of all 
the individual councils to facilitate the 
application of the K. of C. principles of 
charity, unity, fraternity. In 1897 
Fourth Degree was instituted with 
patriotism as its cardinal principle. 


Accomplishments on Record 


Father McGivney’s original concep¬ 
tion of the Knights of Columbus was 
that Catholic men from all communities 
might join together to aid the mate¬ 
rially and spiritually less fortunate and 
to support Holy Mother Church. The 
former is attained through welfare and 
scholarship funds, youth work (Colum¬ 
bian Squires), social service, aid to Na¬ 
tional Catholic Community Service 
canteens, Memorial Masses and many 
other means. The latter is attained by 
militant action against the enemies of 
the Catholic Church, by lectures and 
literature explaining Catholic teachings 
and traditions, support of Catholic 
education, aid to missionaries, periodic 


corporate Communions, and other spir¬ 
itual exercises. 

Space is inadequate to review their 
accomplishments, but our last three 
Pontiffs have repeated the designation 
“Right Arm of the Church.” On a 
national scale, the K. of C. helped estab¬ 
lish the new Catholic University of 
America by an endowment of $550,000; 
financed the fight against the Oregon 
law, which menaced parochial schools, 
thus establishing, via a United States 
Supreme Court decision, their rights 
and privileges; helped finance the relief 
of the Mexican clergy during the many 
revolts; established youth playgrounds 
in Italy to combat the inroads of Com¬ 
munism after World War I; provided 
active committees and considerable 
financial aid for the entertainment and 
comfort of servicemen in the Spanish- 
American, World Wars I and II and 
during the Korean emergency; from 
surplus World War I funds, established 
free education centers for ex-service¬ 
men; is now financing ($250,000) the 
micro-filming of all the Vatican's price¬ 
less documents and art treasures to be 
stored in the United States under the 
care of the Jesuits. The K. of C. fra¬ 
ternal insurance plan is amongst the 
largest and soundest in the world. They 
have maintained a nation-wide adver¬ 
tising and educational program for 
public consumption on the principles 
and teachings of the Catholic Church. 

Charity Their Characteristic 

Through Long Island Chapter, now 
representing 75 Councils and 30,000 
members, plus 4,500 Columbiettes-Aux¬ 
iliaries, the national and New York 
State programs have been supported, 
notably the sanatorium for tuberculosis 
patients at Gabriels, N. Y.; a welfare 
fund expending upwards of $12,000 
annually; maintenance of scholarships; 
promotion of the laymen’s retreat move¬ 
ment; a blood bank furnishing upwards 
of 150 pints monthly for members and 
families plus about 100 pints for the 
armed forces; donations to many chari¬ 
table projects; militant activity against 
indecent literature and shows and 
against legislation, campaigns or pro¬ 
grams that are contrary or inimical to 
the teachings of Christ or His Church; 
promotion of the highest principles of 
patriotism by sponsoring essay contests, 
public gatherings especially the Loyalty 
Day Field Mass at Chaminade High 
School and the Fourth Degree com¬ 
memoration of July 4 at the Music 


FULL REGALIA—Original Honor Guard 
of Fourth Degree, Knights of Columbus 
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Grove, Prospect Park, the latter for 49 
consecutive years. 

Innumerable are the members of the 
Hierarchy who are active members of 
the Knights of Columbus, notably 
Archbishop Molloy and Auxiliary 
Bishops Kearney and Boardman, all 
Fourth Degree Knights. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edward P. Hoar, V.G., P.A., is chaplain 
of Long Island Chapter. 

The Cheese Club 

The Cheese Club of Columbus Coun¬ 
cil. Iv of C., came into being in 1913 in 
the Bedford Council clubhouse. Much 
talent was found among the members, 
who provided programs for Saturday 
evening sessions. The principal activi¬ 
ties of the entertainment group have 
been visits to other councils and to 
child-caring institutions, where it spon¬ 
sors parties and provides presents for 
the youngsters. Its first visit to St. 
Charles Hospital, Port Jefferson, was 
in June, 1915. 

Since then the club has raised about 
$250,000. An organ was installed in the 
original chapel and is now used in the 
new chapel at the hospital in Port Jef¬ 
ferson. Outdoor Stations of the Cross 
were erected and a shelter house for 
the children was provided. Several 
radio sets were presented to both the 
Port Jefferson and Hicks St., Brooklyn, 
hospitals as well as an altar rail in the 
new chapel at Port Jefferson. Stations of 
the Cross and a new altar rail were also 
installed in St. Charles Hospital on 
Hicks St., as were special physiotherapy 
machines. 

In addition to these activities, checks 
amounting to approximately $75,000 
have been presented. The committee in 
charge, known as the Port Jefferson 
Christmas Fund Committee, is composed 
of three men who made the first visit 
and have made nearly every visit since 
the inception of the Christmas project 
•in 1915: James F. Gleason, Joseph L. 
Walsh and Joseph W. Conklin. The 
present Big Cheese, or president, is 
Harry Keegan. 

Columbus Forum 

Columbus Forum was organized by 
the committee on Catholic interests of 
Columbus Council, K. of C., in the Fall 
of 1927, with Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. 
Belford, then the most prominent Cath¬ 
olic pulpit orator in Brooklyn, as the 
first speaker. It continued uninterrupted 
until Easter of 1952. 


The purpose of Columbus Forum 
was to expound the Catholic philosophy 
of life in relation to the current prob¬ 
lems of the world. It was intended 
to appeal principally to Catholics, but 
from the beginning non-Catholics 
were always in attendance and were 
always welcome. 

Shortly after its organization, radio 
station WLWL, conducted under the 
auspices of the Paulist Community in 
New York, regularly broadcast Colum¬ 
bus Forum until forced to discontinue 
operations. Thereafter, application was 
made by the committee to the National 
Broadcasting Corporation, which then 
controlled two radio chains throughout 
the Country, to broadcast the talks. 

The company agreed to broadcast a 
forum with the speakers who had ap¬ 
peared on Columbus Forum but stated 
that, since the coverage was to be na¬ 
tional in scope, the sponsorship would 
have to be under the auspices of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Catholic Men, as the 
agency of the Hierarchy of the United 
States. The Catholic Hour was thus 
begun and Columbus Forum changed 
the time of its operation to avoid con¬ 
flict. 

Columbus Forum was one of the first, 
if not the first, projects of its kind in 
the United States. It was, moreover, the 
originator of book-critic forums which 
have spread throughout the Country. 

The Anchor Club 

The purpose of the Supreme Anchor 
Club of America is to unite in separate 
branches Third Degree members of the 
Knights of Columbus according to their 
profession, trade or occupation. 

Members of Councils of the Knights 
of Columbus located in the Brooklyn 
Diocese, as well as members of Councils 
elsewhere who reside here, have always 
been outstanding supporters of the 
Anchor Club movement. 

New York Police Branch, No. 1, has 
been particularly active in charitable 
work, especially its annual orphans’ 
outing, for children of all religions, at 
Steeplechase Park, Coney Island. New^ 
York Fire Branch, No. 2, devotes mutli 
time and effort to Catholic Action, with 
its recent campaigns for a more appro¬ 
priate observance of Good Friday meet¬ 
ing with success. 

Rev. John B. Affleck, O.P., is supreme 
chaplain of the Anchor Clubs and the 
present supreme president is Robert 
E. Kenny of Ozone Park. 
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The Columbiettes 

For upwards of forty years, in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn and elsewhere, 
there have existed ladies’ auxiliaries to 
Councils of the Knights of Columbus. 
In 1939, Rt. Rev. Msgr; (now Cardinal) 
J. Francis A. McIntyre, Chancellor of 
the Archdiocese of New York, organized 
all of the then existing auxiliaries in 
Manhattan and Bronx into a central 
organization known as the Columbi¬ 
ettes of New York Chapter, K. of C. 

In 1947, all of the ladies’ auxiliaries 
to Councils in the Brooklyn Diocese 
were organized and the Columbiettes 
of Long Island Chapter, K. of C., came 
into being. The group now numbers 
over 4,000 Catholic women in thirty aux¬ 
iliaries throughout the four counties. 

Headquarters of the Columbiettes 
are at the K. of C. Institute, 81 Hanson 
PL, Brooklyn. Rev. Raymond J. Neu- 
feld is diocesan moderator and the 
president is Miss Regina M. Dailey of 
St. Theresa’s parish, Woodside. 

Catholic Daughters of 
America 

The Catholic Daughters of America 
was established in June, 1903, by the 
Knights of Columbus in Utica, N. Y., 
with a membership of sixty women. In 
January, 1905, the first court was or¬ 
ganized in the Brooklyn Diocese with a 
charter membership of 25. 

The organization has grown in the 
Diocese to a membership of over 8,000, 
m 5 | courts, each of which has taken up 
some special parish activity. In 1926, 
the organization assumed responsibility 
ol establishing a diocesan (amp for girls 
at Mattituck. For six years, it assumed 
lull responsibility, donating from its 
funds over $26,000 for the development 
and improvement of the camp. 

In 1950, Ozanam Home for the Aged 
was adopted as a special diocesan proj¬ 
ect. The courts are raising funds for the 
new Home to be built. Courts of Queens 
County operate, staff and finance a rec¬ 
reation center for the aged at Presenta¬ 
tion Hall, Jamaica, Tuesdays. Lunch¬ 
eon is served by the particular court in 
charge for the day. Wednesday eve¬ 
nings, another center is operated by 
Court Mercier in Elmhurst. 

In 1946 the State court started a 
fund in each of the seven dioceses in 
the State for worthy young men study¬ 
ing for the priesthood. 

To date $15,000 for this cause has 
been given to Archbishop Molloy. 

Inter-County Blood Banks 

In 1942, Archbishop Molloy made 
available the old chapel on the grounds 
of Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica, 
for the establishment of a project known 
as the Inter-County Community Blood 
Banks. Throughout the years blood has 
thus been readily available in 25 hos¬ 
pitals throughout the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn, irrespective of the creed of the pa¬ 
tients. 

More than 200 organizations of all 
types are members of the Inter-County 
Blood Banks and all of their members 
and families receive blood for transfu¬ 
sion at no cost. Thousands of transfu¬ 
sions have been given to the indigent 
;ind no one is denied blood. Persons not 
having blood credit are asked for a cash 
deposit, which is returned when replace¬ 
ment is made. 

The Bank has supplied blood for 
more than 150,000 transfusions—25,000 
of these during 1952. 



LIFE BLOOD—Deposit after transfusion 


Edward J. Madden is executive direc¬ 
tor and Dr. John M. Scannell is medical 
director of the non-profit membership 
corporation. 

Catholic Alumnae Federation 

Although its national headquarters 
ar£ now located at the Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America in Washington, 
D.C., and its business office in New 
York, the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae was born and nur¬ 
tured in the Diocese of Brooklyn. Its co- 
founders and many other national of¬ 
ficers have been and are members of 
this Diocese. 

Founded in 1914, on the Feast of the 
Miraculous Medal, by Mrs. James A. 
Shceran and Sister Mary de Paul, M.M., 
(formerly Miss Clare Cogan) of Brook¬ 
lyn, and with Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. 
Bel ford as the keynoter, the Federation 
received the approval, of the Cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops of this Coun¬ 
try. Its membership is in excess of 550 
alumnae associations and has an enroll¬ 
ment of 250,000 graduates. The consti¬ 
tution of the Federation was later used 
as the pattern for the constitution of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
of which the Federation became a char¬ 
ter member. 

Finance Advanced Study for Nuns 

Through its department of educa-’ 
tion, the Federation has brought into 
the world forum the Catholic point of 
view. It has furnished constant and pos¬ 
itive leadership. 

Through the Bureau of Sisters’ Schol¬ 
arships are provided means for advanced 
study for the teaching- Sisters. Under 
the program over 1,300 Religious have 
held scholarships and approximately 
500 have received degrees. 

In the department of literature, the 
Federation has cultivated an awareness 
of the function of literature, with the 
critical values of a Catholic point of 
view, through critic forums, writer 
groups and book discussion activities. 

The Federation’s record in the field 
of social service is an expression of the 
spirit of St. Vincent de Paul, extending 
to those in need of spiritual, mental 
and physical succor. 

Interest in the education and the re¬ 
ligious instruction of the Catholic blind 
through the transcribing and plating of 
],ooo Braille books and the purchasing 
of new “talking” books for the blind 
has become an integral part of the pro¬ 
gram, as have the family and youth pro¬ 
gram, Girl Scout activities and the De 
Paul Mission Bureau, 


The I.F.C.A. motion picture work was 
first established in 1922 by the late Mrs. 
Thomas A. McGoldrick of Brooklyn. 
In 1930, ill health caused her to resign 
and she was succeeded by Mrs. James F. 
Looram, also of this Diocese. In Octo¬ 
ber, 1933, when the keynote for the or¬ 
ganization of the Legion of Decency 
was sounded by the Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, a 
structure was formed to make the re¬ 
viewing of films a permanent and offi¬ 
cial part of the Legion of Decency. THE 
TABLET, which stood solidly behind 
the I.F.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, by 
editorials and articles championed the 
cause of the group and was largely re¬ 
sponsible in bringing to the attention 
( f the Hierarchy its efficient and satis¬ 
fying record. In 1935, the Bishops Com¬ 
mittee on Motion Pictures selected the 
Motion Picture Department of the 
I.F.C.A. as the official reviewing group 
for the Legion. 

Besides those already mentioned, 
Brooklynites who have assumed active 
leadership in the Federation include: 
Dr. Marie Madden, who was editor-in- 
chief of “The Quarterly,” official pub¬ 
lication of the Federation, for more 
than 16 years; the late Mrs. John E. 
Baxter, national chairman of Girl 
Scouts, who also was an editor of “The 
Quarterly”; Miss Marion Hansberry, 
for many years chairman of the commit¬ 
tee for the blind; Mrs. Richard G. Aus- 
pitzer and the late Mrs. George F. Brad¬ 
ford, past presidents, and the late Mrs. 
George T. McQuade and the late Miss 
Katherine O’Connor, who were inter¬ 
national officers of the Federation. The 
business headquarters of the I.F.C.A., 
at the Midston House, Manhattan, is 
directed by Mrs. Marguerite E. Barry 
of Brooklyn who has for many years 
served as business manager of “The 
Quarterly.” 

The white marble altar in the crypt 


of the Immaculate Conception shrine 
at Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C., was a gift of the I.F.C.A. in mem¬ 
ory of its distinguished first honorary 
president, Most Rev. Thomas J. Sha- 
han, late rector of Catholic University 
of America. 

The Cathedral Club 

Paralleling a half of the century of 
growth of the Diocese of Brooklyn has 
been the increase in membership and 
influence of Catholic clubs, among the 
most important of which is the Cathe¬ 
dral Club of Brooklyn. It was organ¬ 
ized in March, 1900, when a group of 
.young men assembled under the guid¬ 
ance of Rev. George W. Mundelein, 
then Chancellor of the Diocese and 
later Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago. 
There were 85 charter members. The 
club was placed under the patronage 
of Bishop McDonnell and later under 
that of Archbishop Molloy. Father 
Mundelein was appointed spiritual 
director. 

From its first residence at 44 Jeffer¬ 
son Ave., the club moved to larger 
quarters at 94 Greene Ave., and, even¬ 
tually, to its present clubhouse at 85 
Sixth Ave., on May 1, 1907. 

It was formally incorporated in 1907 
with the following specified purpose: 
“The primary object of the club shall 
be to advance Catholic interests, to pro¬ 
mote the moral improvement of its 
members, to foster among them a true 
Catholic spirit and by frequent social 
intercourse to unite them more closely 
in the pursuance of these ends.” 

The group has grown steadily in 
membership and influence in the com¬ 
munity and has constantly endeavored 
to associate itself with projects for the 
promotion of Catholic Action, includ¬ 
ing annual corporate Communion, lec¬ 
tures, attendance at retreats and re¬ 
sponse to appeals of diocesan scope. At 


BETTER MOVIES—The I.F.C.A. in Brooklyn initiated the drive to promote decent films 
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its annual dinner, which is tendered the 
outstanding member of the year, it has 
assembled the leadership of the clergy, 
the professions and elected officials. 

Catholic Central Verein 

A group of far-sighted German- 
American Catholics, sensing the danger 
confronting their Faith because of the 
then militant Know-Nothing movement 
and the attempted infiltration of false 
socialistic philosophy into the minds of 
German immigrants, instituted the 
Catholic Central Verein in 1855. Mem¬ 
bers of the Brooklyn Catholic Benevo¬ 
lent Legion had attended the annual 
conventions of the Central Verein. 
Creating interest in its work, they be¬ 
gan, in 1905, to weld many other Ger¬ 
man Catholic units into an organiza¬ 
tion known as the Brooklyn Federation 
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of Catholic Societies. Prior to this the 
local units were members of the State 
body known as the German Catholic 
State League of New York, recognized 
today as the New York State Branch of 
the Catholic Central Verein. 

The Women’s Auxiliary was formed 
particularly because of the great eco¬ 
nomic changes and pagan propaganda 
that could bring spiritual havoc to the 
children of the Faith. The auxiliary 
became a separate unit, the National 
Catholic Women’s Union. In later 
years, its activity for the missions has 
been especially noteworthy. 

The Central Verein closely scruti¬ 
nizes the channels bringing informa¬ 
tion to the people, such as the press, 
radio and television. All legislative 
questions affecting the Faith are 
brought to the attention of the mem¬ 
bership for considerate deliberation 
and proper action. “The Declaration 
of Principles’’ formed and distributed 
by the national body is always in con¬ 
formity with Papal encyclicals and 
Bishops’ reports. The latter form the 
keynote of and are the guides for the 
Verein’s activities. 

Patriotism Has Been Proven 

The first spiritual moderator of the 
Brooklyn group was Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
George M. Kaupert, V.G., who was ap¬ 
pointed by Bishop McDonnell. Upon 
the demise of Msgr. Kaupert, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George A. Metzger was named to 
direct the Brooklyn local in its activi¬ 
ties. Rev. John M. Mulz, pastor of St. 
Thomas Apostle Church, Woodhaven, 
is the present spiritual moderator. 

Even two world wars involving Ger¬ 
many, the fatherland of many mem¬ 
bers of the organization, failed to 
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EMERALD ikALL—Scene at one of the annual gala functions about four decades ago 


dampen their ardor and spirit. When, 
in those dark days, many were suspect 
because of the land of their birth and 
there was question of loyalty to the 
land of their adoption, Government in¬ 
vestigation proved that a good Catholic 
of Whatever nationality was and is a 
good citizen. 

Many great leaders and workers of 
the Verein have been called by God to 
their eternal reward. However, it is 
proper to give recognition to one of 
the pioneers of the organization in this 
Diocese, Adam Galm. As far back as 
1890, Mr. Galm was a delegate to the 
early conventions. Although in his late 
eighties, Mr. Galm is still an active 
member. 


The Efnerald Association 

Fourteen years before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
the Emerald Benevolent Association of 
the City of Brooklyn was organized by 
a group of twenty Catholic gentlemen 
on the night of January 12, 1839, at a 
meeting held in the Second Ward 
Hotel, at York and Pearl Sts., “for the 
purpose of getting up an annual Ball 
for the benefit of the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum in Brooklyn and to sup¬ 
port so laudable an undertaking.’’ This 
excerpt from the original minute book 
indicates there was one orphanage at 
that time operated by the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Orphan Asylum Society. 
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The first officers of the associa¬ 
tion were John Golgan, president; 
James Howard, secretary, and William 
Hughes, treasurer. The first Emerald 
Ball was held in Smith’s City Hotel 
February 7, 1839. The New York 

“Truth Teller” commended “the ladies 
and gentlemen who by their presence 
and liberal support showed the interest 
they felt in the welfare of the poor 
orphans.” The net proceeds were $380.- 
75. That amount may seem insignificant 
compared to the net proceeds of $57,000 
from the 1952 Emerald Ball, but the 
sum was a large one in those early days. 

The name seems to have changed to 
the Emerald Association in 1853, when 
the scope of the work became diocesan. 

The list of names of past presidents, 
officers and members reads like a 
kaleidoscopic view of the history of our 
Diocese and old Brooklyn. Tradition is 
highly respected and many sons have 
followed their fathers’ footsteps in sup¬ 
porting the association. 

Ilie association holds regular meet¬ 
ings and each year visits St. John’s 
Home for boys and St. Joseph’s Hall 
for girls. The children entertain and 
the members are conducted through the 
institutions. Archbishop Molloy in¬ 
vests the newly-elected president with 
a medal of his office and inducts the 
other officers at an annual reception. 
A financial report is made and the new 
proceeds of each year are contributed to 
His Excellency for the support of the 
child-caring institutions under his su¬ 
pervision and control. 

I11 1878 the association published a 
manual giving the receipts of each 
Emerald Ball from 1839 to that year. 
The largest single amount raised had 
been $2,005, under the presidency of 
James Rorke in 1877. Another record 
indicates that to 1929 “no less than 
$280,603.90 has been raised.” Since 
* 9 2 9 » $54 1 »39 1 *8o has been turned over 
to the Archbishop to help defray, in a 
very small part, the expenses in provid¬ 
ing for the child-caring institutions of 
the Diocese. 

The Catholic War Veterans 

I he Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States was founded in 1935 in 
the Brooklyn Diocese by Rev. Edward 
J- Higgins, pastor of Immaculate Con¬ 
ception Church, Long Island City, and 
a World War One chaplain. It was 
established to combat Communism, to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States, to crusade for the things of God 
and the rights of all men, regardless of 
race, creed or color. 

In the past 18 years the national 
growth of the CAV.V. has seen the en¬ 
rollment of more than 250,000 mem¬ 
bers, affiliated with 1,500 posts nation¬ 
ally. Each member holds an honorable 
discharge from the armed forces, for 
'services rendered during wartime. 

After establishing the organization in 
1935, Father Higgins journeyed to 
Rome and, in a private audience with 
Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, ad¬ 
vised the Supreme Pontiff of the for¬ 
mation of the C.W.V., and received 
from the Holy Father his approbation 
and blessing for the members and their 
families. 

It was the first major veterans’ or¬ 
ganization to have introduced legisla¬ 
tion to provide 30 days’ pay for enlist¬ 
ed men on discharge, similar to the 
terminal leave pay available for com¬ 


ON PARADE—Catholic War Veterans 
(top) honor God and their Country 

missioned officers on discharge. Another 
first was the election in 1944 of Miss 
Ruth E. Manning as national vice-com¬ 
mander, the first woman to be elected 
to the national board of a major vet¬ 
erans’ group. In 1946 John C. James of 
Lafayette, La., was elected national 
trustee, the first Negro ever elected to 
a national post. In 1946 Max Sorensen 
was elected national commander, be¬ 
coming the first naturalized American 
ever to head a national veterans’ or¬ 
ganization. 

The following have served as na¬ 
tional commanders of the CAV.V.: John 
M. Dealy of New York, Thomas Walsh 
of New York, Charles A. Brophy of 
New Jersey, Edward T. McCaffrey of 
New York, Max Sorensen of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Anthony Forbes of California, 
Nicholas J. Wagener of Michigan, 
Donald J. McQuade of Ohio and 
Thomas J. Cuite of New York. 

The C.W.V. has been outspoken on 
all vital matters, including the passage 
of legislation to admit displaced per¬ 
sons to the United States, in opposing 
compulsory military training in peace¬ 


AT PRAYER—Catholic nurses pause in 
their arduous day to talk with Christ 

time, in exposing Catholics who active¬ 
ly associated with known Communist 
fronts, and in answering those who at¬ 
tack the Church, those who promote 
Planned Parenthood and those who re¬ 
fuse bus rides to students of Catholic 
schools. 

Kolping Society of Brooklyn 

The work of the great apostle of the 
youth, Rev. Adolph Kolping, which 
had such success in Central Europe, 
was extended to the United States in 
the 1880’s and came to the Diocese of 
Brooklyn January 20, 1924. At that 
time, a member of the New York Kolp¬ 
ing House, John Schwartzenberg, issued 
a call for a meeting in the Brooklyn 
Labor Lyceum and, with the response 
of forty men, the Kolping Society of 
Brooklyn was founded. 

The Society accepted the invitation 
of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. 
Metzger, V.F., pastor of Most Holy 
Trinity Church, to meet in his parish 
school hall. In the latter part of 1926, 
Rev. Henry P. Kunig succeeded Father 
Metzger as director and, with the assis¬ 


tance of the New York house, the pur¬ 
chase of the present site at 1661 Weir- 
field St., was completed in 1927. 

In 1929, Archbishop Molloy ap¬ 
pointed Rev. Eugene J. Erny as the di¬ 
rector, which office he still holds. 

In 1946, the Society received a license 
to participate in the work of German re¬ 
lief, which it has carried on with great 
success. In this project, it has been as¬ 
sisted by the Young Kolping Group, a 
co-ed organization formed in 1946, and 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, founded in 1926, 
which has aided also in the continua¬ 
tion of the work of Father Kolping in 
the Diocese. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion 

The first fraternal life insurance so¬ 
ciety lor Catholic men was organized 
in the then City of Brooklyn Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1881, with the approval of 

Bishop Loughlin, and was named the 
Catholic Benevolent Legion. It has al¬ 
ways been favored with the generous 
approval, personal interest and bless¬ 
ings of Archbishop Molloy. 

Within a month after its organiza¬ 
tion, the first council was instituted, St. 
John’s Chapel Council, and the first 
member on the roll was the late Rev. 
John J. Mallen, of the Chapel. 

During the stretch of years since 
1881, over 700 councils were instituted 
and more than thirty million dollars 
paid to beneficiaries, the widows and 
children of the deceased members. It 
operates in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Today, the financial standing of the 
Catholic Benevolent Legion is consid¬ 
ered satisfactory. The recent reports of 
the actuary to the various state depart¬ 
ments in which the organization has 
authority to conduct its fraternal life 
insurance business show the Legion’s 
percentage of solvency to be 135.39%. 
Joseph J. Lennox of Yonkers is presi¬ 
dent. Rev. Eugene J. Erny of Brooklyn 
is supreme chaplain. 

Catholic Nurses Association 

The Catholic Nurses Association of 
the Diocese of Brooklyn was estab¬ 
lished in 1922 to serve a; an agency 
that would protect, encourage and ad¬ 
vance the spiritual, professional and 
material welfare of Catholic nurses. 
It was organized at the suggestion of 
the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. 
O’Hara, director of Catholic Charities. 
Rev. James F. Dorney was the first 
moderator. The association is affiliated 
with the National Council of Catholic 
Nurses of the United States and 
Canada. 

The Brooklyn association has three 
chapters, in Kings, Queens, Nassau 
and Suffolk, comprising almost five 
hundred members, all united and de¬ 
voted to the ideal of Clirist-like care 
of the sick. 

At the present time, Rev. Francis P. 
Lively is diocesan director and Mrs. 
Agnes L. Godfrey diocesan president. 
Other moderators are Rev. Alphonse 
Dallinger, Rev. John S. Hunt and Rev. 
William Costello. Headquarters are 
at 191 Joralemon St. 

Practical Nurses Association 

With the permission of Archbishop 
Molloy, the Catholic Licensed Practi¬ 
cal Nurses Association of the Diocese 
was inaugurated in the Fall of 1950. 

The objectives of the group, which 
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“Maniti”, “Isle of the Apostles" 
or “Long Island" 

It’s Still BROOKLYN 



The Algonquins called it 
“Maniti” . . . The Spanish, “Isle of the 
Apostles” . . . The Dutch gave it the 
geographic name by which it's known 
today—Long Island. 

But to the Catholics on the island, 
it’s all Brooklyn (diocese, that is) — 
and has been for 100 years now. 

When in 1822 Peter Turner, stal¬ 
wart man of God, called his neighbors 
together to make a formal request for 
the services of priests and religious 
so that “our children may be in¬ 
structed in the principles of our holy 
religion,” he certainly had no thought 
of the growth which was to follow. 

But it was on this, desire of Catholic 
laymen for the religious training of 
their children as future citizens for 
God and Country that the magnifi¬ 
cent achievement of Christian educa¬ 
tion all over the country, and particu¬ 


larly in Brooklyn, has been based. On 
the occasion of the Brooklyn Diocese’s 
100 th anniversary, we are happy to 
extend congratulations and pray “Ad 
Multos AnnOs.” 

It has been our privilege since 1885 
to serve Catholic schools throughout 
the country by producing quality 
Catholic classroom periodicals. Today 
these include: the separate weekly 
editions of Our Little Messenger, 
for grades 1, 2, and 3; the Junior 
Catholic Messenger, for grades 3- 
6; the Young Catholic Messenger 
for grades 6-9; the three Confraternity 
Messengers; and Treasure Chest, 
the Catholic picture-story magazine- 
all planned to help the Christian 
teacher toward the goal which Peter 
Turner had in mind when he ap¬ 
pealed “for instruction of our children 
in the principles of our holy religion.” 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 

38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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has its headquarters at 191 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, include the spiritual ad¬ 
vancement and encouragement of its 
' members as well as providing an 
agency through which they will be able 
to speak and act corporately in mat¬ 
ters of common interest to their work. 
The important place practical nurses 
occupy in the present-day health pic¬ 
ture cannot be underestimated. 

Catholic Teachers Association 

Catholic teachers in the New York 
public school system organized the 
Catholic Teachers Association of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn in 1925 to fur¬ 
ther the religious education of Catho¬ 
lic children in the public schools, to 
provide teachers with opportunities 
for social and cultural development, 
to cooperate with other lay organiza¬ 
tions and to promote good citizenship. 
Miss Mary L. Brady was named the 
first president. 

Now composed of about 5,000 mem¬ 
bers, the Association sponsors retreats, 
Newman Club and Girl Scout activi¬ 
ties and an annual Communion- 
Breakfast. Its official monthly publi¬ 
cation, “The Letter,” contains articles 
on educational subjects and on current 
topics of Catholic action and interest. 
•The headquarters are at Columbus 
Club. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis X. 
Downing is moderator. James V. Cun¬ 
ningham is president. 

Catholic Physicians Guild 

In December, 1926, a small group 
of Catholic physicians, headed by Dr. 
Richard A. Rendich, K.S.G., met at 
Columbus Club and laid the founda¬ 
tion for what in a few months was to 
be the Brooklyn Chapter of the Fed¬ 
eration of Catholic Physicians Guilds. 
The first general meeting was held in 
conjunction with a. week-end retreat 
early in May, 1927, conducted by Rev. 
Gerald Treacy, S.J., at Mount Man- 
resa, Staten Island. 


ON HOSPITAL STAFFS—Catholic physi¬ 
cians support our diocesan institutions 


The aims and purposes of the Guild 
are to further the Catholic physicians' 
retreat movement; to encourage Cath¬ 
olic young men to adopt the profes¬ 
sion of medicine and offer them guid¬ 
ance in attaining their ambition; to 
keep themselves informed on, vigor- ' 
ously support and acquaint all Catho¬ 
lic physicians with Catholic medico- 
moral principles, and to support the 
organization and administration of di¬ 
ocesan institutions, particularly those 
affiliated with the profession of medi¬ 
cine. 

The movement grew rapidly and 
before long, in addition to the retreat, 
the annual program included a din¬ 
ner, Spring and Fall lectures, a clinic 
day, a Fall outing, and a Memorial 
Mass for the departed members of the 
Physicians Guild. 

Many of the pioneers have now gone 
to their reward, but the ranks have 
been filled by young and active Catho¬ 
lic physicians who have kept the local 
chapter in the foremost ranks of the 
Federation. 

Catholic Lawyers Guild 

The Catholic Lawyers Guild of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn was founded in 
1934 under the leadership of the late 
Charles J. Dodd, Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court, and the late George R. 
Holahan, who was its first president. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon has 
been the moderator since its founda¬ 
tion. 

The purpose of the Guild is to af¬ 
ford Catholic lawyers the opportunity 
of hearing and discussing legal topics 
of current interest, of presenting the 
Catholic viewpoint on pending legis¬ 
lation and current social problems and 
of participating in corporate spiritual 
exercises. Its membership comprises 
about 1,000 Catholic lawyers who re¬ 
side or practice law in the Diocese. It 
also has a junior membership of 250 
law students. 

The Guild meets quarterly at St. 
Joseph's College for Women on the 
third Mondays in November, January, 
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March and May. Distinguished speak¬ 
ers, authorities in their field, are in¬ 
vited to address the meetings on legal 
and general topics of current interest 
to the profession and the meetings are 
followed by a social hour. During the 
years the organization has presented 
the Catholic position in briefs filed as 
“amicus curiae” in pending litigation 
and at administrative and legislative 
hearings in New York, Albany and 
Washington. 

Upon the opening of the Fall term 
of the courts, the Guild sponsors the 
Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost, his¬ 
torically known as the Red Mass, to 
invoke the blessing of God and Divine 
guidance for the court year. The Mass 
has been celebrated each year by Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy at the Church of St. 
Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, and is at¬ 
tended by large delegations of the 
Bench and Bar, both Catholic and 
11011-Catholic. 

Catholic Dentists Guild 

Founded in 1938 to implement 
Catholic action and to develop spir¬ 
itual, professional and social activities 
among the Catholic dentists of the Di¬ 
ocese, the Catholic Dentists Guild now 
numbers about 175 members. 

Spiritual activities include the an¬ 
nual corporate Communion and break- 
last, the Memorial Mass for deceased 
members in conjunction with the 
Catholic Physicians Guild and the an¬ 
nual mid-week retreat at the Bishop 
Molloy Retreat House during October. 

Fhe Guild conducts, without fee, 
dental inspections and dental health 
educational programs in the Catholic 
elementary and high schools of the 
Diocese. Some 20,000 dental inspec¬ 
tions are made annually. Approxi¬ 
mately 300,000 dental inspections have 
been made with statistics showing a 
definite improvement in the dental 
health of Catholic school children. 

The guild is a ready source of in¬ 
formation for students or parents of 
students interested in the profession 
of dentistry. 

Rev. Martin R. Wenzel, associate 
superintendent of Catholic hospitals, 
is spiritual director. Succeeding Dr. 
Walter F. Kane as founder and first 
president were Doctors L. Joseph Ro- 
dier, Irving V. Gerard, Vitus J. Lach- 
nicht, Allan T. Haran, Frank B. 
O’Brien, Francis W. Foley, Mark E. 
Shay, Michael N. Marty, Henry J. Strot 
and George E. Mullen. 

Catholic Pharmacists Guild 

The Catholic Pharmacists Guild of 
the Diocese of Brooklyn was formed 
in January, 1952. One of its purposes 
is to help guide Catholic pharmacists 
morally in pursuit of their profession. 
Other worthy purposes are: to help 
foster and maintain high ideals in the 
vocation of pharmacy; second, to pro¬ 
mote better understanding and broth¬ 
erly love among pharmacists and, 
third, to pledge themselves a) to refuse 

sell contraceptive devices, b) to re¬ 
fuse to sell indecent literature and to 
abide by the norms of the Decent Lit¬ 
erature Guide and c) to make an an¬ 
nual Day of Recollection and to par¬ 
ticipate in other spiritual activities. 

The Guild is under the auspices of 
the Diocesan Hospital Association. It 
embraces all Catholic pharmacists of 
the Diocese, including hospital phar¬ 


macists, students of pharmacy, sales¬ 
men and members of pharmaceutical 
concerns. Rev. Alfred A. Varriale, of 
St. Bernadette’s Church, Brooklyn, is 
the moderator. Stephen A. Fauci is 
president. 

Catholic Accountants Guild 

The Catholic Accountants Guild, 
pioneer diocesan organization of ac¬ 
countants, was established in 1947 by 
William R. Donaldson and a group of 
Catholics in the profession under the 
sponsorship of Archbishop Molloy. 

Its object is to promote Catholic 
principles by fostering, stimulating 
and maintaining among its members 
high standards of religious and ethical 
ideals and practices. 

Its roster of 250 includes accounting 
and financial executives of private in¬ 
dustry and government as well as 
members engaged in the public prac¬ 
tice of accountancy. ^ 

Its incorporated scholarship fund 
provides assistance to students major¬ 
ing in accounting. Each year it awards 
the Donaldson medal at St. John’s and 
the Hugh S. O’Reilly medal at 
Fordliam. 

Rev. Matthew P. Kelly has been 
spiritual moderator since its inception. 
The president is R. Gerard Palmer. 

Ancient Order of Hibernians 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians 
had its origin in various patriotic and 
military orders which were active in 
Ireland even before the time of St. 
Patrick. 

In the 16th Century, under the lead¬ 
ership of Rory O’More, its present 
outlines and purposes were definitely 
crystallized. Then known as “The De¬ 
fenders,” the Order dedicated itself to 
the protection of the Mass, the priest¬ 
hood and the Church against the big¬ 
oted persecution to which the Faith in 
Ireland was subjected by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

In 1836, Hibernianism was trans¬ 
planted to the United States of America 
and units appeared in New York, New¬ 
ark, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Philadel¬ 
phia, Boston and throughout the an¬ 
thracite counties of Pennsylvania. 
Wherever Irish immigrants settled, the 
Hibernians engaged in protecting their 
race and their religion against all forms 
of local or national bigotry. 

Most of the early organizational life 
of the A.O.H. centered around New 
York City, where, until 187.8, all na¬ 
tional conventions were held. In 1850 
the Order first appeared in Brooklyn. 
In 1894, the Ladies' Auxiliary was 
founded in Omaha, Neb., and shortly 
after the turn of the century they also 
established themselves in Brooklyn. At 
the present time, there are 43 divisions 
of men and forty of women in the 
Diocese. 

True to their ideals of friendship, 
unity and Christian charity, the Hiber¬ 
nians have contributed much to God 
and Church and Country. It was mem¬ 
bers of Division 1 of the A.O.H. who 
led the fight to save St. Paul’s Church, 
Court and Congress Sts., from the at¬ 
tack of the “Know-Nothing” bigots who 



wished to destroy it. The same battle 
against organized bigotry was waged 
everywhere. 

On the national scale, the Hiber¬ 
nians raised a half million dollars to 
endow a Chair of Gaelic and Irish his¬ 
tory at Catholic University of America. 
A Chair of Irish history was also insti¬ 
tuted at Trinity College, Washington, 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Foreign mis¬ 
sions, especially those conducted by the 
Columban Fathers, have been the re¬ 
cipient of constant and considerable 
Hibernian support. 

Ladies’ Benevolent Association 

The Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent As¬ 
sociation, founded April 9, 1890, was 
the first fraternal insurance society for 
women in the world. The purposes of 
the organization are to unite into a 
fraternal sisterhood all Catholic women 
of approved moral character and good 
physical health, to educate them in 
piety, integrity and frugality and to 
teach them mutually to aid one another 
and to provide financial benefits to 
—families of deceased members. 

The society has always had capable 
management and sound investment 
policies. Sixty million dollars has been 
disbursed and the sum of 32 million 
dollars is now in reserve. 

In addition to insuring adults, the 
Association has a large and growing 
juvenile department numbering 32,000. 
It extends to juveniles all forms of poli¬ 
cies issued by other insurance com¬ 
panies and insures children from birth. 

The L.C.B.A. was introduced into 
Brooklyn in 1892, when the late Mrs. 
Mary E. Costelloe organized the first 
branch in St. Malachy’s parish. 

Members of the L.C.B.A. have al¬ 
ways been interested in and generous 
to die many Catholic charities spon¬ 
sored by Archbishop Molloy. Recipi¬ 
ents of generosity have been St. Vin¬ 
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cent’s Home lor Boys, the Nursing Sis¬ 
ters of the Sick Poor, the Apostolate for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Oza- 
nam Hall for aged women, the Cenacle 
at Lake Ronkonkoma and various oth¬ 
ers. Individual branches have their own 
particular charitable interests as well. 

Bishop John Mark Gannon of Erie 
is supreme spiritual adviser of the As¬ 
sociation. Miss Katherine Stanton of 
Cleveland is the present supreme presi¬ 
dent and Miss Bertha M. Leavy of 
Pittsburgh is supreme recorder. Rev. 
Henry J. McCloud is spiritual adviser 
of the Brooklyn branch. 

Friends of Mercy Hospital 

An idea projected by Supreme Court 
Justice Thomas J. Cuff of Garden City 
in 1936 has assisted Mercy Hospital at 
Rockville Centre to the extent of $257,- 
000, as of the close of 1952, and at the 
same time has established a tradition in 
Nassau County in the form of the an¬ 
nual Mercy Ball. All of this has been ac¬ 
complished through the growth and de¬ 
velopment of an organization of Catho¬ 
lic laymen known as the Friends of 
Mercy Hospital, which started with a 
membership of 65 and now has an en¬ 
rollment of 933. 

Justice Cuff was chosen as the first 
president of the Friends of Mercy Hos¬ 
pital and also served as general chair¬ 
man of the first and second Mercy Balls. 
Because of his untiring zeal, the mem¬ 
bers of Friends of Mercy Hospital have 
reelected him each year as their presi¬ 
dent. 

With the exception of the third Mercy 
Ball, which was held at the Lido Club, 
Lido Beach, each of these annual events 
has been conducted at the Garden City 
Hotel. 
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Family Communion Crusade 

The Diocese of Brooklyn is the cradle 
of the Family Communion Crusade. 
This movement, the inspiration of a 
Brooklyn family, was inaugurated July 
15, 1950, when it received the ecclesias¬ 
tical permission of Archbishop Molloy. 
The Crusade was instituted as a means 
of sanctifying the family and of stem¬ 
ming the tide of its disintegration. To 
attain these objectives, it encourages 
the reception of Holy Communion in 
family units at least once a month and 
the veneration and imitation of the 
Holy Family of Nazareth. The Crusade 
has been most successful in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Feast of the Holy Fam¬ 
ily as a day which is celebrated by fam¬ 
ily group Communion and by consecra¬ 
tion of the family to the Holy Family. 
Family Day is now celebrated annually 
in every State as well as in a number of 
foreign lands, some as distant as Aus¬ 
tralia, the Philippines and India. 

The Pope has bestowed his blessing 
upon the movement in private audience 
and numerous lay organizations have 
added the practice of family group 
Communion to their activities. 

Rev. Paul J. Faustmann, pastor of St. 
Boniface Church, Brooklyn, is director 
of the Crusade. 

Holy Hour Arch confraternity 

The Archconfraternity of the Holy 
Hour was established many years ago at 
the Monastery of the Visitation in Pa- 
ray le Monial, France. On the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, December 
8, 1952, Archbishop Molloy granted his 
approval for the erection of the Con- 
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fraternity of the Holy Hour at the Mon¬ 
astery of the Visitation Sisters, 89th St. 
and Ridge Blvd. The Monastery is, at 
the present time, the center of the Con¬ 
fraternity in the United States. 

The movement seeks to encourage the 
making of a Holy Hour, in public or in 
private, by priests, Religious and laity 
on Thursdays between 2 p.m. and mid¬ 
night. The inspiratipn for the devotion 
arose from the practice of St. Margaret 
Mary. In response to an invitation from 
the Sacred Heart, it was her practice 
to arise each Thursday evening and to 
spend the hour between eleven and 


midnight in prayer before the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The intentions are: the appeasement 
of Divine anger for the sins of the 
world, begging of mercy and forgive¬ 
ness for sins, and, finally, the offering 
of consolation to Christ for the bitter¬ 
ness and desolation which He experi¬ 
enced as He suffered the Agony in the 
Garden on Holy Thursday night. It 
was realized, however, that many peo¬ 
ple would not be able to make the late 
night vigil, so the Church has extended 
the time limit. 

The Guard of Honor 

The Diocese of Brooklyn has long 
been devoted in a special way to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. One of the mani¬ 
festations of this devotion was the estab¬ 
lishment, on January 31, 1883, of the 
Archconfraternity of the Guard of Hon¬ 
or at the Visitation Monastery, Brook¬ 
lyn. 

The purpose of the Guard of Honor 
is to render glory, love and reparation 
to the Sacred Heart. Its associates pledge 
to offer in spirit one hour a day before 
the Tabernacle. 

The Hour of Watch does not mean 
the making of a holy hour by physical 
presence before the Blessed Sacrament; 
nor does it mean that the associate must 
spend an hour in special prayer. The 
Hour of Watch is kept without inter¬ 
rupting other duties or obligations. 

For men and women whose daily 
lives are preoccupied with essential la¬ 
bor the devotion is a spiritual boon. 

In the course of its history in the Di¬ 
ocese, over 200,000 persons have been 
enrolled as members. Membership re¬ 


quires the inscription of one’s name on 
the register of the monastery at 89th 
St. and Ridge Blvd., or with some other 
canonically erected Confraternity of the 
Guard of Honor. Very Rev. Msgr. John 
J. Carberry, Officialis of the Diocesan 
Tribunal, is diocesan director of the 
Confraternity. 

Women’s Eucharistic Crusade 

The Brooklyn Women’s Eucharistic 
Crusade was established on the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart, June 20, 1952, for 
the purpose of providing the women of 
the Diocese with an opportunity for 
nocturnal adoration of the Blessed Sac¬ 
rament. The principal intentions for 
which members of the Crusade offer 
their adoration each month are world 
peace, reparation for sin and the con¬ 
version of Communists, as requested by 
Our Lady in her visions at Fatima, and 
the welfare of priests and the success 
of their work. Each month another spe¬ 
cial intention is suggested. The Crusade 
is conducted at the Chapel of the Queen 
of Peace Residence for Business Wom¬ 
en, Seventh St. and Prospect Park West, 
Brooklyn. 

Since its inception it has increased to 
two services a month, one on First Fri¬ 
day and the other on the third Friday. 
The Crusade is now being spread to 
Queens and Nassau Counties. The Eu¬ 
charistic vigils begin at 8 p.m., and end 
with Benediction at 6:15 a.m. There is 
a public Holy Hour from 8 to 9, the 
Rosary is recited every hour, and Mass 
is offered at midnight. The Crusade has 
a membership of approximately 100 
members. Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin is 
director. 


PARISH VISITORS 



We offer congratulations to the Diocese of 
Brooklyn on its One Hundredth Anniversary and 
express our gratitude for our years of parish 
census-taking, family counseling, and catechetical 
instruction, here in the diocese. 

PARISH VISITORS OF MARY IMMACULATE 

Motherhouse: Local Convent: 

Marycrest 549—73rd Street 

Monroe, New York Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


CONGRA TULA TIONS 
to the 

MEMBERS 
of the DIOCESE of 
BROOKL YN on THEIR 
ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

TRUNZ PORK STORES 
Established 1904 
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Nocturnal Adoration Society 


The Nocturnal Adoration Society is 
a society for Catholic men, affiliated 
with the Archconfraternity of Noctur¬ 
nal Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Rome. The objectives of the society 
are to provide adorers for our Eucha¬ 
ristic Lord during the night hours, to 
atone for the indifference of many to¬ 
ward the Holy Eucharist and to draw 
down God’s blessing on the place where 
the society functions. 

Each member promises to spend an 
hour of adoration once a month at night 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed 
on the altar. This promise does not 
bind under pain of sin. The exposition 
lasts for at least eight hours. The men 
are divided into bands for each hour. 
During the hour, the men recite in Eng¬ 
lish a part of the Office of the Blessed 
Sacrament and other prayers and spend 
some time in meditation. Except for 
the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the Benediction at the end of the 
night, all of the exercises are carried on 
by the men themselves. 

The Nocturnal Adoration Society was 
organized in Rome in 1810. It soon re¬ 
ceived the approval of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs and has since spread through¬ 
out the world. It was introduced into 
this Country in Boston in 1882. In 1903, 
the Church of St. Jean de Baptiste in 
New York was made the national head¬ 
quarters and the fostering of the devo¬ 
tion was put in the hands of the Fathers 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Society was organized in Brook¬ 
lyn in 1930 by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Charles Vitta in the Church of the Holy 
Name. In 1932, a center was set up in 
the Church of St. Monica in Jamaica by 
the late Rev. Joseph Spengler. In 1934, 
Rev. Joseph W. Reagan was appointed 
diocesan moderator. In order to make it 
easier for more men to take part in the 
demotion, district centers were set up 



and parish branches were organized in 
all parts of the Diocese. 

The society now has thirty branches 
located in all four counties and has a 
membership list of over 3,500 men. 

The Legion of Mary 

The Legion of Mary, which was 
founded in Dublin, Ireland, in 1921, is 
today an international organization 
with branches in practically every coun¬ 
try of the world. It is a form of the lay 
apostolate which seeks to make its mem¬ 
bers holy in order that they may com¬ 
municate that holiness to others. This 
result is to be achieved by reliance on 
the Blessed Virgin as the Mediatrix of 
All Graces. 

In the course of its brief history, the 
Legion has proved to be a most useful 
instrument for the salvation of souls, 
especially in the work of conversion 
and in the reclamation of lapsed Cath¬ 
olics. 

The Legion was introduced in* the 
United States in 1930 and is constantly 
growing throughout the Country. It be- 
gan in Brooklyn in 1935 in the parish 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. For a 
few years it was confined to that parish 
and to a number of neighboring ones. 
But in September, 1940, Bishop Molloy 
established the society on a diocesan 
basis. At that time a diocesan council, 
called the Curia, was organized. 

Since 1940, the progress of the Legion 
in the Diocese, though not sensational, 
has been steady. In 1943, a separate di¬ 
ocesan council was established for junior 
members. It has since been divided into 
separate Curiae for Brooklyn and Long 
Island. The same division was made in 
1952 for the senior group. 

At the present writing there are 162 
Praesidia or units of the Legion in the 
Diocese established among 65 parishes, 
24 schools and four other institutions, 
with 2,218 active members and 20,542 
auxiliaries. The diocesan director is 
Rev. John J. Fee. 

Missionary Cenacle Apostolate 

The organization known as the Mis¬ 
sionary Cenacle Apostolate was the in¬ 
spired work of Rev. Thomas A. Judge, 
C.M., a Brooklyn priest and a pioneer 
in the lay apostolate movement. Or¬ 
dained at the dawn of the Twentieth 
Century and with the knowledge af¬ 
forded him by six years work as a mis¬ 
sionary and a parish priest, he was 
convinced there was a great and un¬ 
necessary leakage from, the Church. 
But how stem the tide? 

The more he considered it, th^ more 
sure he was that “the hope of our gen¬ 
eration lies with the faithful, who$g 
good impulses must be fostered and en¬ 
couraged into action.” So, in the Name 
of the Most Holy Trinity, he sent ordi¬ 
nary bookkeepers, shop girls, teachers, 
laborers and lawyers back to their work- 
a-day life in the store, shop, office, class¬ 
room or home alert for opportunities 
and eager to sacrifice leisure time to 
help souls in need. 

In the Spring of 1909, Father Judge 
selected six zealous lay Catholics and 
called them to a meeting in Perboyre 
Chapel at St. John the Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Between the years 1909 and 1915, 
when Father Judge was sent by his 
Superiors into the home missions in 
the South, the groups had multiplied 
and more than 25 units were scattered 


over a dozen States in the East where 
he had given missions. As early as 1911, 
Brooklyn, the birthplace of the Mis¬ 
sionary Cenacle Apostolate, claimed 
lour units, or Cenacles, as we find 
them named in Father Judge’s writ¬ 
ings. Today, only 44 years since its 
humble origin, the Missionary Cenacle 
Apostolate is active in four archdioceses 
and fifteen dioceses of the United 
States, in the two dioceses of Puerto 
Rico and in one of Cuba. 

Out of this lay apostolate have 
sprung two religious Congregations, 
one of priests and Brothers (Missionary 
Servants of the JVTost Holy Trinity) and 
one of Sisters (Missionary Servants of 
the Most Blessed Trinity) which are 
spoken of in another article. Both of 
these Congregations share in the direct¬ 
ing and training of more than 1,000 lay 
apostles for missionary work. 

Approved Workmen 

The first group of laymen in the Dio¬ 
cese to organize for the promotion of 
the liturgical movement was the Society 
of Approved Workmen, which was 
founded by the late William J. Town¬ 
send in 1928. 

Its purpose is to bring to Catholic lay¬ 
men a fuller appreciation of their Faith, 
generally by an intensified spiritual, in¬ 
tellectual and apostolic endeavor. 

To accomplish this result, a course in 
Church doctrine, liturgy and history 
was formulated with ecclesiastical per¬ 
mission. Among its activities, the group 
meets monthly to chant the Divine Of¬ 
fice. To make the Office better known 
and appreciated, a course in Church 
Latin is provided for members and 
other interested laymen. 

Mary’s Day Movement 

Mother’s Day was already an estab¬ 
lished custom to honor all natural 
mothers annually on the second Sun¬ 
day of May, and for long centuries 
past Holy Mother Church had named 
the month of May in Mary's honor, 
when, on May 12, 1928, Mrs. Philip A. 
Brennan of Brooklyn, chairman of so¬ 
cial service of the International Fed¬ 
eration of Catholic Alumnae, pro¬ 
posed to the organization that its 
members unite in establishing the Sat¬ 
urday preceding Mother’s Day as 
Mary’s Day. The aim was to give to 
the Blessed Mother 24 hours of pub¬ 
lic acclamation from loving sons and 
daughters before including her among 
all mothers for reverence on Mother's 
Day. 

The first High Mass of the move¬ 
ment was celebrated by the late Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John L. Belford at his 
Church of the Nativity, Brooklyn. 
Mary’s Day has thus become a devotion 
inaugurated to honor the Immaculate 
Mother of God as “Spiritual Mother 
of the Human Race,” under the title 
of “Mary, Mother of Mankind.” 

The International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae was chosen by Mrs. 
Brennan as the medium through which 
to launch among its 100,000 members 
this effort to increase devotion to Mary 
as the Universal Mother. 

In 1934, Mrs. Brennan, having been 
questioned as to her right to establish 
a new devotion (which she was not 
doing, but was only elaborating upon 
a neglected one) went to Rome to 
learn from the Holy Father the exact 
status of Mary’s Day. She was told that 
she could take her Mary’s Day around 


the world with the full assurance that 
the Pope had given it his complete 
approval and blessing. 

It was while in the office of the 
Papal Secretary of State that Mrs. 
Brennan first met Msgr. Francis J. 
Spellman, then connected with the 
Secretariate. Five years later, as Arch¬ 
bishop of New York, he was to open 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral to the celebra¬ 
tion of Mary’s Day. Each year since, 
almost 5000 students and delegates 
from schools and organizations 
throughout the New York Archdiocese 
assemble there to honor Mary. 

In Brooklyn, at the invitation of 
Archbishop Molloy, St. James Pro- 
Cathedral is annually crowded to ca¬ 
pacity at the Mary’s Day Mass and 
throughout the Diocese many beauti¬ 
ful celebrations take place. 

On July 1, 1952, His Excellency ac¬ 
cepted the sponsorship of the Inter¬ 
national Mary’s Day promotion and 
the gift of 309 Garfield PL, home of 
the founder, Mrs. Brennan, as head¬ 
quarters of the International Mary’s 
Day Committee, where it has func¬ 
tioned for 25 years. Rev. Joseph W. 
Collins was appointed director of the 
Mary’s Day movement. 

During its quarter century, the 
movement has extended all over the 
United States and Canada, into Alaska, 
Mexico, the West Indies, South Amer¬ 
ica, Africa, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Aus¬ 
tria, Germany, Poland, and elsewhere. 
The small seed planted in Brooklyn is 
producing fruit that is being carried 
by Mary’s missionaries around the 
world to spread the love for Mary, 
Mother of Mankind. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Laymen Whose 


No student of the history of the Diocese of Brooklyn will dispute the 
right of Peter Turner to the title of premier Catholic actionist, for through 
his initiative the first parish on the whole of Long Island was organized. 
Born in Ireland in 1787 , he came to Brooklyn at the turn of the century. 
On January 1 , 1822 , he issued a "circular” to the villagers which resulted in 
the erection of St. James’ Church in 1823 . Following are a few of his suc¬ 
cessors. They and, we are sure, countless others in Heaven regard Peter 
Turner as the father of Catholic Action among us. 



Pre-Diocesan Benefactor 

Cornelius Heeney was born in Ire¬ 
land in 1754. He migrated to America 
in 1784, landing in Philadelphia. The 
following year he came to Manhattan 
and settled on the Lower East Side. 
Later he went into the fur business, 
with a German immigrant named 
John Jacob Astor as a fellow employe. 
They were later partners in their own 
business. 

Mr. Heeney never married but he 
developed a great feeling for orphans 
and widowed mothers. As early as 
1809, his name was prominent in 
works of welfare and charity. In 1812, 
he visited Emmitsburg, Md., and wit¬ 
nessed with admiration the labors of 
the Sisters of Charity there. From 
Another Seton he secured a branch of 
the Community for New York and 
gave $18,000 to establish St. Patrick’s 
Orphan Asylum on Prince St., Man¬ 
hattan. In 1816 and the following 
years he added to this gift by the 
donation of adjoining lots. The many 
renovations of St. Peter’s on Barclay 
St., of which he was a trustee, and 
also the erection of St. Patrick’s, on 
Mott St., were aided by Mr. Heeney’s 
generosity. Mr. Heeney was elected 
to the State Assembly in 1816, and 
re-elected in 1817 and 1822. 

Most of the First Ward east of 
Broadway and below Wall St. was de¬ 
stroyed by a fire December 16, 1835. 
In all, 648 stores and property valued 
at $18,000,000 were destroyed. Mr. 
Heeney’s establishment at 82 Water 
St. was wiped out. His fortune, in spite 
of. his lavish gifts to charity, was 
ample, however, and he retired to his 


estate in Brooklyn, on the heights 
overlooking the Upper Bay. In 1822 
he had offered to give land for St. 
James Church, at what is now Court 
and Congress Sts., but the site was 
considered too remote from the village. 

The ground was finally given by 
Mr. Heeney for St. Paul’s Church, the 
second erected in Brooklyn, and for 
the Girls’ Orphan Asylum and In¬ 
dustrial School that adjoined it. He 
reserved, however, a strip of land 
immediately adjoining the church and 
here he built a vault in which he is 
buried. 

In May, 1845, he chartered at Al¬ 
bany, and later in the same year he 
established in Brooklyn, the great 
work of his life, the Brooklyn Bene¬ 
volent Society. He died in May, 1848. 
The inscription on liis tomb reads: 
“Friend of the Widow and the Or¬ 
phan.” Year after year the Society 
has contributed thousands of dollars 
to charity from the estate. 

Militant Catholic Editor 

James A. McMaster, noted convert 
and editor of the “Freeman’s 
Journal”, is identified with the history 
of the Brooklyn Diocese by his resi¬ 
dence in St. Patrick’s parish, Kent 
Ave., and through his daughter, Helen 
Pauline, who, as Mother Teresa of 
Jesus, D.C., of the Discalced, Car¬ 
melites, was foundress and first 
Prioress of the Carmelite Monastery 
on St. John’s PL, Brooklyn. 

Two other daughters of Mr. Mc¬ 
Master entered the religious life and 
distinguished themselves by their ex¬ 
ceptional accomplishments. Gertrude, 
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who became Mother Gertrude of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, D.C., founded 
a Carmelite monastery in Boston and 
another in Philadelphia. She died in 
the latter Carmel February 7, 1913. 
The third daughter, Mary, became 
Mother St. John, of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. She was chosen 
Provincial of the Society in 1913, and 
in 19V2 went to England to become 
First Assistant General and General 
Monitress of the Society, and the first 
« American ever selected for the office. 
She returned to America in 1928 and 
died at Suffern, N. Y., in 1934. 

Mr. McMaster, son of a prominent 
Presbyterian of New York, entered 
the Catholic Church in 1845. After a 
year in the Redemptorist Congrega- 
• tion, he realized his vocation was not 
for the priesthood. He was urged by 
his Superiors, before he left, to under¬ 
take the defense of the Faith through 
his writings. 

By instinct, temperament and con¬ 
viction, he was a fighter, a Christian 
soldier and a writer with force and 
clearness. Never sparing his strength, 
he used all his energy fighting for 
Catholic principles. Through the 
“Freeman’s Journal,’’ of which he be¬ 
came owner-editor after purchasing it 
from Archbishop Hughes, he fulfilled 
his vocation. For thirty years he vigor¬ 
ously defended the Catholic position 
on education, and gave forceful ex¬ 
pression to sound Catholic principles 
and opinions. Although charitable, 
deeply religious and zealous for the 
cause of Christ, he was a strong critic 
of whatever seemed to him to be 
detrimental to the interest of Church 
or Country. At the beginning of the 
Civil War, he fought for the truth as 
he saw it, a fight which caused his 
imprisonment at Fort Lafayette—an 
episode in life which he always con¬ 
sidered glorious. 

His model was St. Louis Marie de 
v Mqntfort, whose ascetic precepts he 
knew^hy heart. He practiced morti¬ 
fication constantly and wore next to 
his skin a hair shirt, which was dis¬ 
covered only after his death. 

Mr. McMaster died in St. Mary’s 
I lospital, Brooklyn, December 29, 
1886. Despite an extremely stormy day, 
St. Patrick’s Church was filled for the 
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Requiem Mass, celebrated by Rev. 
(later Msgr.) Thomas Taaffe, pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Kent Ave. 
Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop 
Loughlin were present. 

Architect of Cathedrals 

Although he may not have been the 
best equipped architect of the 19th 
Century, nevertheless Patrick C. 
Keeley, at his death in 1896, left for 
posterity some of the most beautiful 
church edifices in the United States* 
including cathedrals in more than 15 
See cities. 

Born in 1816, the son of a Tip¬ 
perary architect, Mr. Keeley' emi¬ 
grated to America at the age of 26 
and settled in Brooklyn, where he 
resided the rest of his life. The pre¬ 
eminent pastor of the then St. Mary’s 
Church, Williamsburgh, Rev. Sylvester 
Malone, may be said to have launched 
the young man on his almost incredi¬ 
ble career. Father Malone, in 1847, 
commissioned him to design what was 
to be the Church of SS. Peter and 
Paul. The finished edifice brought 
fame and commissions from all over 
the United States and Canada. 

A complete and reliable listing of 
Mr. Keeley’s works has not been made, 
and even if it had been space would 
not permit its publication here. Some 
indication of its distinction, however, 
may be had by noting that among 
his achievements are the cathedral 



churches in the Archdioceses of Bos¬ 
ton, Louisville and Halifax, N.S., and 
the Dioceses of Paterson, Albany, 
Cleveland, Charleston, Providence, 
Hartford, Fall River, Springfield, 
Manchester, Burlington and Portland 
—i.e., all the See churches in the 
Province of Boston except that of the 
newly-erected Diocese of Worcester. 

Among the ecclesiastical monuments 
left by Mr. Keeley in Brooklyn are the 
Churches of St. Mary Star of the Sea, 
St. Anthony of Padua, St. Peter, St. 
Anne, St. Charles Borromeo, Visita¬ 
tion, St. Vincent de Paul, St. John the 
Baptist and others. He also designed 
Mercy Convent on Willoughby Ave., 
St. Mary’s Hospital and Good Shep¬ 
herd Conyent. He drew the original 
designs for St. Teresa’s Church, but 
alterations were made by his son-in- 
law and collaborator, Thomas Hough¬ 
ton, also a distinguished architect. 

The father of a large family, Mr. 
Keeley regarded his talents as a God- 
given vocation to serve the Church. 
He attended Mass each morning and 
for many of his later years was a daily 
communicant.* He died a few days 
after his 80th birthday and liis funeral 
was from St. John’s Chapel—in what 
was to have been the foundation of 
the proposed, but never completed, 
cathedral church which he had de¬ 
signed. 

A Premier Journalist 

It is doubtful if Catholic journalism 
in the United States has ever had a 
more zealous and more able repre¬ 
sentative than the brilliant layman, 
Patrick Valentine Hickey, who owned 
and directed one of the outstanding 
Catholic papers of the 19th Century. 
Mr. Hickey, a premier layman of the 
Diocese, was the first Commander of 
Knights of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great in the United States, ap¬ 
pointed by Pope Leo XIII in July, 
1884. In 1879, the same Pope had 
named him a Knight of St. Sylvester. 
He also received an honorary degree 
from Fordham University in 1887 and 
the Laetare Medal from Notre Dame 
University in 1888. 

“P.V.”, as he was known, was born 
in Dublin February 14, 1846. He was 


the son of Michael Hickey, distin¬ 
guished linguist and educator at 
Trinity College and Inspector of Na¬ 
tional Schools in Ireland, who died 
in Brooklyn in 1887. Having'attended 
St. Vincent’s College in Castle Knock 
and Clonliffe College, he continued 
his studies in philosophy and theology 
at Maynootli, where he was deemed 
by Archbishop Walsh of Dublin the 
most brilliant of students. He came 
to the United States at the age of 
twenty and located in Brooklyn. 

On the staff of the New York 
“World’’ for six years, he had risen 
from reporter to special writer and 
to editor before leaving it to found 
the “Catholic Review’’ in 1872. 

Mr. Hickey was a brilliant writer, 
an extremely intelligent Catholic of 
fine personality and one intensely 
loyal to the Church and its leaders. 

In 1880, he started the “Illustrated 
Catholic American’’ and later “The 
Catholic American.” He also organized 
what he called the Vatican Library 
publications to supply good and in¬ 
structive reading in cheap pamphlets. 

In 1888, Mr. Hickey went to Rome v 
with the official delegation of the 
Brooklyn Diocese for Pope Leo XIII’s 
sacerdotal jubilee and was honored 
with four audiences with the Holy 
Father. Later that year the publisher 
was stricken with jaundice from which 
he died February 21, 1889, at the age 
of 43, at his residence, 137 Hoyt St., 
Brooklyn. Amidst widespread mourn¬ 
ing he was buried from St. Paul’s 
Church on Court St. 

The “Catholic Review,” of March 2, 

1889, started its page-one editorial as 
follows: “The most painful announce¬ 
ment that the ‘Catholic Review’ was 
ever called upon to make is made 
today. Its founder, editor and chief is 
dead, dead in the fullness of his man¬ 
hood, his power and public usefulness 
as a great journalist and true Catholic. 

To Catholics not in this Country 
alone, but all the world over, the 
news of Mr. Hickey’s death will come 
with a shock. Among Catholic journa¬ 
lists he was truly ‘the flower of the 
flock,’ and as such was recognized by 
all.” 


In his personal life, Mr. Hickey 
was an exemplary Catholic. He was 
at Mass every morning. During the 
day and on his way home after the 
office he would stop at church for a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Each 
evening, after dinner, he and some 
of his family would return to church 
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to recite the Rosary together. 

Mr. Hickey married Miss Agnes 
Kavanagh, a distinguished and bril¬ 
liant woman, in 1872. She died Febru¬ 
ary 6, 1939, at close to 95 years of age, 
in the family residence at 59 Rutland 
Rd., Brooklyn. The couple had nine 
children, five boys and four girls. One 
of his sons, Leo, was appointed by 
President Franklin Roosevelt in 1934 
as United States Attorney for the 
Eastern District, the first Catholic in 
that office in over 100 years. 

An Indefatigable Doctor 

The name of Bodkin is today a 
familiar and a respected one in the 
medical profession in Brooklyn. So 
was the name of Dr. Dominick G. 
Bodkin in the last half of the 19th 
Gentury. That he was selected by the 
Catholic laity of the Diocese to speak 
in tlieir name at the observance of 
the golden jubilee of Bishop Lough- 
lin’s ordination indicates his promin¬ 
ence in the life of the Church. 

Born in County Galway, Ireland, 
May 15, 1833, Dr. Bodkin had already 
demonstrated the brilliance of his 
mind before coming to America at 
the age of 15. By the time he was nine 
he was familiar with the Latin and 
Greek classics. His later education was 
in the public schools of Manhattan 
and New York University Medical 
School. Before receiving his degree, 
however, he enlisted in the Union 
Army and served as surgeon during 
the Civil War, when medical knowl¬ 
edge was more necessary than the 
formality of a degree. 

After the war, and his graduation 
as president of his class, Dr. Bodkin 
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set up practice in Brooklyn at Cum¬ 
berland St. and Greene Ave. Eventu¬ 
ally he opened an office at Sands and 
Jay Sts., which, as “the doctor’s house," 
became a noted, landmark. During his 
office hours, patients were not in¬ 
frequently standing on the front porch 
awaiting their turn. For over 32 years 
he was the trusted friend of the poor 
—it was said that no one in actual 
distress ever appealed to him in vain. 
He was known to have taken the 
blankets from his own bed and given 
them to those in need. He not only 
prescribed for families, but he also 
provided medicine, clothing, food and 
even coal for many of them. 

A personal friend and physician of 
Bishop Loughlin, he was a member 
of the Catholic Benevolent Legion and 
the Knights of Columbus. He served 
on the staff of St. Mary’s Maternity, 
Hospital, now part of Holy Family 
Hospital. His specialty was obstetrics 
—and at the time of his death it was 
estimated that he had brought 10,000 
babies into the world. In the illness 
which preceded his death on January 
26, 1902, he was cared for by the 
widow of his brother Lawrence, for 
he had never married. 

A Champion of Ireland 

Patrick Ford, noted editor and 
founder of the “Irish World,’’ was 
born in Galway in 1837. He emigrated 
to Boston in 1846 and was a journalist 
in that city for some years. During the 
Civil War he enlisted in the famous 
North Massachusetts Regiment and 
afterward became editor of the 
Charleston “Gazette." 

After coming to New York, he 
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settled in Brooklyn and founded the 
"Irish World” in 1870. He managed 
the paper until his death, at the age 
of 76, at his residence, 182 Cumber- 
I.Hid St., September 23, 1913. He was 
buried from St. John’s Chapel, Brook¬ 
lyn. Interment was in Holy Cross 
< lemetery. At his death he was 
mourned by eleven children: Robert, 
\ustin, Patrick, Nellie, Mary, Edward, 
Paul, James, Frank, Thomas and Mrs. 
I to R. O’Brien. The last two are still 
living. 

A powerful champion of Ireland, 
Mr. Ford’s paper in the 1870’s was 
described as a “cyclone.” His attacks 
on the British Government resounded 
as a clarion call around the world. 
Mis espousal of everything American 
brought him acclaim from citizens in 
all walks of life. A fighter for the lib¬ 
eration of Ireland, he raised over 
$1,000,000 for the Irish cause. 

Brooklyn-born Bishop Francis X. 
l ord, M.M., martyred by the Com¬ 
munists in China, was a nephew of 
Mr. Ford. 

Sire of a Medical Family 

When telephones were installed in 
Hushing Village, the doctor was 
among the first to receive one. Num¬ 
ber 25 was given to Dr. Enock Pink 
Lawrence, a young practitioner who 
had been graduated from the Medical 
College of the City of New York in 
June, 1880, and married to Miss Mary 
Margaret Fuller of Brooklyn October 
30 of the same year, ten days after his 
24 th birthday. 

His morning round of calls in As¬ 
toria, Maspeth, Corona, College Point 
and downtown Flushing always in¬ 
cluded a stop at St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylum in Flushing, where he pro¬ 
vided free care for the children, in¬ 
cluding tonsillectomies and other 
minor surgery. Back to the office for 
lunch and visits from patients, he 
then hitched up the second horse to 
the buggy and traveled east through 
Auburndale, Bayside, Little Neck, 
Great Neck and Port Washington. It 
took two horses to cover the territory, 
but only one doctor. 

G.qe of the leaders' in the establish¬ 
ment of Flushing Hospital, Dr. Law¬ 
rence was the first Catholic appointed 
10 its staff when it was opened in a 
small house on Congress St. in 1883, 
and he served faithfully almost to the 
day of his death, July 26, 1918. 

Dr. Lawrence had five sons includ¬ 
ing Major Gen. George Lawrence, a 
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doctor, and Austin, a dentist^ At pres¬ 
ent two of his grandsons, George, Jr., 
and Andrew, are practicing medicine 
in the Diocese. 

Diocesan Chronicler 

Dr. Marc F. Vallette, editor, Catho¬ 
lic historian and former school prin¬ 
cipal of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
died November 21, 1925, at his home, 
199 Spencer St., Brooklyn, of the 
infirmities of age after a protracted 
illness. He was in his 89th year. 

Dr. Vallette was for 23 years prin¬ 
cipal of P. S. 31 in Greenpoint and 
later was a principal of P. S. 36, P. S. 
82 and finally of P. S. 2, where he 
was attached at the time of his re¬ 
tirement in 1912. His long service in 
the teaching system made him the 
warm friend of hundreds of boys who 
achieved prominence in later walks 
of life. His forte was Catholic Ameri¬ 
can history, and upon this subject he 
lectured before the Catholic Summer , 
School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., and the 
Pedagogical Section of the Brooklyn 
Institute. 

The late Bishop McDonnell of 
Brooklyn said that he regarded Dr. 
Vallette as the historian of the Dio¬ 
cese. He was the author of a “History 
of the Catholic Church on Long 
Island” which was published in THE 1 
TABLET. 

Prior to his entrance into the edu¬ 
cational system, Dr. Vallette was pro¬ 
prietor and editor of the “Catholic 
Herald” in Philadelphia, and later 
editor of the “Catholic Standard and 
Times” in the same city. After com¬ 
ing to Brooklyn he was associate 
editor of the “Freeman’s Journal” 
under the late James A. McMaster. 
He was the first teacher of Spanish 
in the evening high schools of Brook¬ 
lyn. He was a charter member of the 
Catholic Historical Society of New 
York and, with the late Msgr. William 
J. White, was editor of the Brooklyn 
Historical Records. For twenty years 
he was president of the Brooklyn 
Catholic Historical Society. 

Dr. Vallette was born in Switzer¬ 
land and came to this Country as a 
boy. He received his early education 
in Balmars Jnstitute at West Chester, 
Pa., and later attended St. Francis 
Xavier College in Manhattan, receiv¬ 
ing the degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of letters. When a boy he 
learned the art of printing in the 
office of the “American Republican” 
at West Chester and later was employed 
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in the engineering corps which laid 
out the Western Maryland Railroad. 
He joined the Navy during the Civil 
War and served as a yeoman. Sub¬ 
sequently he returned to Westchester 
and taught in Wyer’s Military 
Academy. 

Loyal to His Principles 

The wonder of his associates that so 
physically frail a man could bear up 
under such tremendous strain, Judge 
William J. Carr of the Appellate Di¬ 
vision of the State Supreme Court was 
an assiduous student of legal prob¬ 
lems, a prolific writer and speaker, a 
dutiful husband and father, and a 
zealous Catholic layman. 

Born in Brooklyn October 10, 1862, 
Judge Carr was a graduate of Assump¬ 
tion school, Brooklyn, St. Francis 
Xavier College, Manhattan, and Villa- 
nova College. He married Miss Julia 
M. Fryer in 1887 and they cooperated 
to bring'into the world and provide a 
solid Christian education for three 
sons and three daughters. 

Judge Carr was loyal to Catholic 
principles in his public life and un¬ 
usually devout in his religious prac¬ 
tices. His speeches and writings were 
intensely interesting and he was wide¬ 
ly read and quoted by other judges. A 
founder and* trustee of St. Rosalie’s 
parish, Good Ground (now Hampton 
Bays), L. I., where he maintained a 
Summer residence, his death there Au¬ 
gust 5, 1917, was deemed a deep loss 
by both priests and fellow parishion¬ 
ers. The funeral Mass was at St. Fran¬ 
cis Xavier Church, Brooklyn, which he 
had attended for many years. 

The Greatest Orator 

An orator without peer in his time, 
hailed in the Congress of the United 
States by one of his associates as “the 
greatest orator of our time” and 
lauded for one of his orations by both 
Theodore Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill, Hon. W. Bourke Cockran, 
member of Congress from New York, 
was a devout Catholic, assisting at 
daily Mass in his parish church, St. 
Peter of Alcantara, Port Washington. 

He was the benefactor of the parish 
to the extent of donating the prop¬ 
erty and $45,000 for the erection of 
the church. 

Born in County Sligo, Ireland, in 
1854, and educated in Ireland and 
France, Mr. Cockran came to the 
United States in 1871. He became a 
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school teacher and later principal of 
a public school in Westchester. Pur¬ 
suing the study of law, he was ad¬ 
mitted to the Bar in 1876. His ability 
as a lawyer was recognized almost 
immediately and his gifts as an orator 
made him a public figure of conse¬ 
quence. Following an eloquent ad¬ 
dress at the Democratic National 
Convention in 1884, his place in na¬ 
tional politics was assured. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1886 and 
served six terms. 

In 1887, Mr. Cockran purchased a 
large estate at Sands Point, near 
Port Washington, which he named 
“The Cedars.” He was in residence 
there for seven months a year, during 
which time he took an active part in 
the life of his parish. 

Pope Benedict XV, in 1916, rec¬ 
ognized Mr. Cockran’s outstanding 
service to the Church by conferring 
upon him the Knighthood of St. 
Gregory. St. John’s University, Brook¬ 
lyn, was among the many institutions 
of higher learning to confer upon him 
an honorary degree. He died in Wash¬ 
ington March 1, 1923. 

God gave him the great gift of faith, 
which he used for his Faith and his 
Country. 

Diplomat and Author 

Unquestionably one of the most 
distinguished American Catholics of 
the last quarter of the 19th Century 
and the early years of the 20th .was 
Maurice Francis Egan, who resided 
for many years in St. Saviour and St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Fourth Ave.) 
parishes. Although born and educated 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Egan came to 
Brooklyn shortly after graduation 
from LaSalle College in that city. He 
entered the newspaper field with the 
“Illustrated Weekly” and in 1880 
joined the staff of the “Catholic Re¬ 
view,” which he served as associate, 
and later managing, editor for eight 
years. 

After leven years as professor of 
English literature at Notre Dame Uni¬ 
versity he served twelve at Catholic 
University of America. While in the 
latter post, President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt selected him as Ambassador to 
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Denmark, where he represented this 
Country with extraordinary genius 
under three Administrations. One of 
his accomplishments was the arrange¬ 
ment for the purchase of the Virgin 
Islands in the face of powerful in¬ 
trigue on the part of German agents. 
Testimony to his diplomatic ability 
was the award of the Order of the 
Donnebrog, the highest decoration to 
be given by the Danish government, 
and he was the first non-Dane to have 
received it. President Woodrow Wilson 
requested him to assume the ambas¬ 
sadorship to Austria, but Mr. Egan 
declined with a plea of ill health. 

But Mr. Egan was equally distin¬ 
guished as the author of about forty 
books, many translations of foreign 
works and innumerable articles for 
the Catholic and secular press and 
magazines. His versatility may be 
gathered from the titles of a few of 
his books: “Jack Chumleigh at Board¬ 
ing School,” “Notes on the ‘Dream 
of Gerontius’,” “Everybody’s St. 
Francis,” “Ten Years on the German 
Frontier,” “Songs and Sonnets” and 
“The Theater and Christian Parents.” 
He received literally dozens of literary 
awards and his influence in letters 
extended into many countries. He 
was also a recipient of Notre Dame's 
Laetare Medal. 

He died, at the age of 71, January 
15, 1924, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. G. A. O'Reilly, in Brooklyn, but 
the funeral was held from SS. Peter 
and Paul Cathedral in Philadelphia, 
with the late Cardinal Dougherty of¬ 
fering the Requiem Mass. 

Dedicated to the Poor 

The Life of Thomas W. Hynes, 
K.S.G., was one of almost continuous 
public service. His life was busy, ac¬ 
tive, energetic, but it was always di¬ 
rected, with great-hearted Christian 
charity, towards the welfare of the 
poor, the unfortunate and the under¬ 
privileged. The father of six children, 
he is identified in the history of the 
Diocese by his outstanding service as 
president of the Particular Council of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. . 

A native of Ireland and brought as 
an infant to the United States, he was 
educated in Springfield, Mass., where 
he started on a career as a newspaper 
reporter. He came to Brooklyn in 
1867. In 1870, he began his activities 
as a Vincentian as president of the 
newly organized St. John the Baptist 
parish conference of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. 
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At the age of 27, Mr. Hynes was 
chosen, with the approval of Bishop 
Loughlin, to be president of the 
Brooklyn Particular Council, a post he 
was to hold continuously for 51 years, 
until advanced age and poor health 
forced him regretfully to resign. Under 
the inspiration of his humble, cheer¬ 
ful personality, the Particular Council, 
which included only 15 conferences in 
1873, was increased to more than fifty. 

Throughout his busy years, Mr. 
Hynes’ absorbing interest was always 
in the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
His duties as Commissioner of Cor¬ 
rections induced him to request the 
society to assume the probation work 
among Catholic delinquents. The 
work of the Vincentians, under his 
leadership, in the Brooklyn courts for 
many years was rich and fruitful in 
results. From these efforts developed 
the Ozanam Home for Friendless 
Women in 1901. 

Under his direction and with the 
generous cooperation of the Daugh¬ 
ters of Wisdom, the society also under¬ 
took the provision of two-week Sum¬ 
mer vacations for poor children, 
through which tens of thousands of 
underprivileged children have ben¬ 
efited through the years, first at Port 
Jefferson, later at Freeport and now at 
Commack. 

Pope Pius X, at the request of 
Bishop McDonnell, formally recog¬ 
nized Mr. Hynes’ outstanding contri¬ 
butions to Catholic charitable efforts 
by conferring upon him the Knight¬ 
hood of St. Gregory. 

Upon his death, January 3, 1926, 
the Diocese lost a lifelong benefactor 
of God’s poor, whose life will always 
be an inspiration of zealous, humble, 
patient and devoted Christian charity. 

Prepared Brief on Schools 

A humble and sterling Catholic who 
was guided by the principles of his 
Faith in many high City and State 
appointments and who played a major 
role in the famous Oregon School 
Case, which threatened the existence 
of parish schools in that State, William 
J. Kelly was born in St. Joseph’s parish 
April 13, i860, and was buried from 
the same parish church after his death-. 
October 11, 1927. His funeral was said 
to have been the largest ever in Brook¬ 
lyn up to that time. 

While he was a genuinely devout 
Catholic, always active in the parish 
St. Vincent de Paul Conference and 
the Holy Name and other parish so¬ 
cieties, Mr. Kelly’s prominence was 
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achieved in the legal field. He served 
his clerkship and early years as an at¬ 
torney with the firm of Alfred C. 
Chapin and upon the latter’s election 
as Mayor of Brooklyn, he succeeded 
him as legal advisor to many distin¬ 
guished individuals and corporations. 
I le was general solicitor of the Long 
Island Rail Road and later represented 
the Pennsylvania Rail Road in many 
of its undertakings. 

After a heated campaign, he was 
elected Justice of the Supreme Court 
lor the Second District in 1903; four¬ 
teen years later, however, when his 
name appeared on the ballot for the 
same post, he won by a tremendous 
majority. The same year he was ap¬ 
pointed temporary Justice of the Ap¬ 
ia Hate Division and later was named 
to the permanent post. The late Gov- 
n nor Alfred E. Smith named him Pre¬ 
siding Justice, the title which he held 
a 1 his death. 

When the Oregon School Case was 
Im lore the United States Supreme 
< nun, it was on the arguments in a 
biii l prepared by Justice Kelly that 
William I). Guthrie argued the case 
successfully. He was made a Knight 
of the Order of St. Gregory by Pope 
Pius X. 

A Catholic and An Inventor 

An outstanding Catholic, a noted 
inventor and a friend of the electrical 
genius, Thomas A. Edison, Thomas 
E. Murray, Sr., died at his Summer 
residence in Southampton July 21, 
1929. At his funeral, which was held 
from St. Gregory’s Church, Brooklyn, 
July 26, the crowds who came to pay 
him a final tribute were so large that 
police reserves had to be called to con¬ 
trol traffic. 

Bishop Molloy celebrated the Re¬ 
quiem Mass and paid a touching final 
tribute to the deceased for his sincer¬ 
ity, his simplicity, his generosity and 
his devotion to duty. At the Mass the 
mourners were led by Governor Al¬ 
fred E. Smith and Mayor James J. 
Walker. 

Mr. Murray was one of the best- 
known men in the United States be¬ 
cause of his outstanding Catholicity, 
his business achievements and his 
ntttay^inventions. Born in Albany in 
i860, hh achieved there a reputation 
as an expert machinist. He attracted 
the attention of Anthony Brady, pub¬ 
lic utility leader, who put him in 
c harge of the Municipal Gas Com¬ 
pany of Albany. When he displayed 
evidence of inventive genius as well 



as executive ability, he was sent to 
reorganize and consolidate all the 
electric companies in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. One of the mergers he ef¬ 
fected resulted in what was first known 
as the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, and afterward the Brooklyn 
Edison Company. 

At the same time, Mr. Murray 
founded the Metropolitan Engineer¬ 
ing Company, the Murray Radiator 
Company and Thomas E. Murray, 
Inc. 

The deceased layman’s electrical 
devices and steam boilers found their 
way into almost every industry in the 
United States. Save for Thomas Edi¬ 
son, he had more patents to his credit 
than any man in the Nation. Some 
of his inventions revolutionized the 
electrical welding industry, others the 
boiler industry and still others the 
radiator industry. 

Mr. Murray was a most,zealous and 
charitable Catholic. He was an ex¬ 
emplary member of St. Gregory’s 
parish, attending Mass and receiving 
Holy Communion daily. His gifts to 
the deserving and to education— 
notably in the form of scholarships— 
and his devotion to charity were so 
many that, despite his wishes, they 
could not be hidden. Pope Pius XI 
made him a Knight of St. Gregory 
and in March of 1929, when Mr. Mur¬ 
ray was ill, granted him permission 
to have Mass celebrated in his resi¬ 
dence on St. Marks Ave. He received 
honorary degrees from Georgetown, 


A MAN OF ACTION 

Edward J. Feeney has been 
called “probably the most inde¬ 
fatigable Catholic actionist of 
his generation.” A resident and 
trustee of St. Agnes parish dur¬ 
ing his adult years, he served 
four terms as president of the 
American Federation of Catholic 
Societies. The founder and pub¬ 
lisher of the “Catholic Exam¬ 
iner” in Brooklyn, Mr. Feeney’s 
zeal brought him to every part 
of the country to promote the 
Federation. He was elevated to 
the rank of Knight of St. Greg¬ 
ory by the Holy Father in 1913 . 
He died June 7 , 1930 , at the age 
of 85 . 


Villanova and Fordham. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Murray was also 
well known as one of the most chari¬ 
table women in her generation. Her 
death preceded that of her husband. 
Eight children survived. They are 
Thomas E., K.S.G., at present a mem¬ 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
the late John F., Joseph B., Daniel B., 
Mrs. Katherine McQuail, Mrs. Anna 
McDonnell, Mrs. Julia Cuddihy and 
Mrs. Marie McDonnell. There are 50 
grandchildren living today. 

Pioneer Knight of Columbus 

William Harper Bennett was an 
inspirational and creative genius to 
whom must go much of the credit 
for rearing the Knights of Columbus 
on Long Island from its awkward in¬ 
fancy to virile manhood. Although 
founded in 1882, the organization was 
considered suspect in many quarters 
in the middle 1890’s—and then it dis¬ 
covered Mr. Bennett, a 35-year-old, 
Brooklynite. Approached by a na¬ 
tional orgarlizer, Thomas H. Cum¬ 
mings, he studied the program of the 
order and took it to his heart. 

What did Mr. Bennett do for the 
Knights of Columbus? He founded 
the old Columbus Council in 1895 and 
was its first Grand Knight. He con¬ 
ceived the idea for the State Council 
but rejected the post of State Deputy. 
He organized Lpng Island Chapter 
and was elected its first chairman. He 
initiated the purchase of the present 
K. of C. Institute at 81 Hanson PL, 
and was first president of its board of 
directors. 

He originated the Fourth, or patri¬ 
otic, Degree and, with the collabora¬ 
tion of Rev. Joseph H. Conroy (later 
Bishop of Ogdensburg) and Charles 
Webber, also of Brooklyn, completed 
—the ritual in 1899. Four years later 
he founded the Uniform Corps of the 
Fourth Degree and was its first colo¬ 
nel. Later he established the Order 
of the Alhambra—the “playground of 
the K. of C.” In 1926 he founded the 
Veterans’ Association, composed of 
members for more than 25 years, and 
became its first president. 

But Mr. Bennett did not confine 
his Catholic action to any one field. 
The back room of his real estate office 
at 448 Dean St. was, often through 
the late hours of the night, a breeding 
place of projects to promote or re¬ 
vitalize Catholic activities. Generally 
known as “a bearcat for work,” Mr. 
Bennett was also a scholar of distinc¬ 
tion. Educated at St. Francis and St. 
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John’s Colleges and Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity, he was a newspaperman with 
the New York “Herald” before joining 
the real estate firm of his father, 
Michael Bennett, who, incidentally, 
was one of the founders of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s parish. He frequently contri¬ 
buted to THE TABLET and 
published several books, including 
“Catholic Footsteps in Old New 
York” and histories of St. Augustine’s 
parish, the Knights of Columbus on 
Long Island and the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in the Diocese. He was 
a zealous Vincentian and succeeded 
his father as president of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s parish conference. 

Mr. Bennett died April 17, 1931, at 
the age of 70. 

Son of St. Vincent de Paul 

A layman who devoted his life to 
the practical application of Christian 
charity, the name of Patrick Mallon 
will always be associated with the So¬ 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul of Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Mr. Mallon was born in Ireland in 
1853 and came to this Country in 1880. 
For 25 years he lived in St. Vincent de 
Paul’s parish and was a close friend of 
the eminent pastor, Rev. Martin Car- 
roll, V.F. He joined the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in that parish and for 35 
years was its president. 

For years he was identified with the 
firm of D. and J. Sadlier and Co., of 
New York, pioneer Catholic publish¬ 
ers. When the St. Vincent de Paul So¬ 
ciety in the Diocese decided to estab¬ 
lish a central office in 1902, Mr. Mal¬ 
lon was placed in charge and remained 
in that capacity until his death. For 
years he did the work unassisted in 
the society’s offices at Four Court 
Square. Even the compiling of all re¬ 
ports was in his handwriting. The 
Children’s Court, now the Domestic 
Relations Court, of Brooklyn and its 
set-up was largely due to his leader¬ 
ship. For many years, up to 1927, Mr. 
Mallon represented Catholic children 
in the court. 

As the representative of the society, 
he attended its national, State and city 
meetings and also the conferences on 
charity, correction and social work. On 
March 6, 1929, he was honored by 
Pope Pius XI with Knighthood in the 
Order of St. Gregory. 

Mr. Mallon died suddenly August 
28, 1931, following a heart attack at 
his home, 1135 Park PI. Survivors at 
his death included three daughters, 
(Continued on page 154) 
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MME. SYLVIA PARMENTIER 


MRS. KATHERINE BAXTER 


MRS. MARY COSTELLOE 


LADY MARGARET ARMSTRONG 


MRS. REGINA SHERWOOD 


MRS. JULIA CARR 


MARCHIONESS McLAUGHLIN 


Some Outstanding Lay Women 


The historian perusing the story of Catholicism on our island can not 
but be impressed by the influence that lay women have exerted in the 
development of the Diocese of Brooklyn. Most of them have been Marthas 
and Marys, caring little for public acclaim but seeking only to serve and 
praise their Lord by the edification of their example. Yet there have been 
countless among them whose illustrious works could not be concealed. 
Following are only a few among the many who have been preeminent in 
their unstinting efforts to do Christ’s bidding in behalf of His Church. 
Even to cite by name all whose works have been outstanding would fill 
pages. The sketches in this volume may at least recall our great indebted¬ 
ness to women of the past who have enriched our Diocese. 

»»»»»»»»»»»> 


Hosts to Early Pioneers 

The 120-year-old Parmentier resi¬ 
dence at 342 Bridge Street, now part 
of the convent of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, enshrines the memory of a 
Belgian family unique in its contribu¬ 
tion to diocesan history. The horticul¬ 
turist, M. Andre Parmentier, whose 
wife Sylvia resided at the Bridge Street 
house after his death in 1830, was a 
pioneer trustee of St. James. His scien¬ 
tific achievements, as well as his phi¬ 
lanthropies, are commemorated by a 
bronze tablet in the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. Adele Parmentier Bayer, eld¬ 
er daughter of Andre and Sylvia, de¬ 
voted years of her life to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the men of 
the United States Navy and Merchant 
Marine. A tablet to her memory is one 
of the landmarks of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

Madame Sylvia Parmentier supplied 
the vestments and altar linens for St. 
James Church during its early years, 
and became one of the first parishion¬ 
ers of St. Paul’s Church in 1838. Re¬ 
vered as a patroness of the American 
missions, she threw her Bridge Street 
home open to such pioneers as Father 
Pierre Jean de Smet, S.J., Father Ed¬ 
ward Sorin, C.S.C., Mother Theodore 
Guerin, S.P., and Mother Elizabeh Gal- 
litzin, R.S.C.J. Among her guests were 
the first Little Sisters of the Poor when 
they came to Brooklyn in 1868. Bishop 
John Dubois of New York made the 
Parmentier home his headquarters for 
the administration of the Church on 
Long Island. 

Home Bequeathed to Religion 

Rosine Parmentier continued her 
mother’s charities after the latter’s 
death in 1882. Upon Rosine’s death in 
i 9 o 8 the family residence passed as a 
bequest to the Sisters of St. Joseph, to 
be used as a school for girls. On the 
site of Madame Parmentier’s garden 
stands a compact school building 
which was occupied from 1911 to 1945 
by St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Parmentier Memorial (now at 
80 Willoughby Street). This building, 
which adjoins the original Parmentier 
mansion, now houses the Juniorate of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Named Papal Marchioness 

Regina Teresa Sherwood was for 
many years closely aligned with re¬ 
ligion, education and charity in Nassau 
County. She lived in Glen Cove for 66 
years and her intense Catholicity and 
beneficent work were recognized by 
Pope Benedict XV. 

Mrs. Sherwood was born in New 
York City, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Stoll, in 1848, and resided 
there for twenty years. In 1873, she 
married James Kilbourne Ogden Sher¬ 
wood of Montana in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Glen Cove, with Very Rev. 
Msgr. James McEnroe, the pastor, of¬ 
ficiating. Mr. Sherwood was the founder 
of the Nassau Union Bank of Glen 
Cove and the director of several rail¬ 
roads and banking institutions. 

After taking up residence in Glen 
Cove, she took a keen interest in St. 
Patrick’s parish and school and in all 
civic movements. She gave the famous 
white marble altar in St. Patrick’s 
Church as well as many statues in and 
about the church and the parish school. 
She perpetuated the Sherwood Medal 
awards both in Catholic and public 
schools of Glen Cove in memory of her 
son who died as a child in 1888. She 
was a director on the board of the Kings 
Park Hospital and of many other in¬ 
stitutions. Her private, as well as pub¬ 
lic, charities were both great and ex¬ 
tensive. 

Pope Benedict XV created Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood a Papal Marchioness. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John B. C. York, as the delegate 
of Bishop McDonnell, presented the 


Papal honor to the Marchioness De¬ 
cember 9, 1919. 

Mrs. Sherwood died November 26, 
1933, in her home in the Red Springs 
colony of Glen Cove after an illness of 
two years and was buried from St. Pat¬ 
rick’s Church. 

One of Noble Character 

Credited with being active in nearly 
every organized Catholic charity in 
Brooklyn, Mrs. Julia M. (Fryer) Carr 
was, however, lauded more highly in 
her eulogy for being an exemplary 
wife to Supreme Court Justice William 
J. Carr and a devoted mother to their 
six children. 

Mrs. Carr helped organize the Cath¬ 
olic Women’s Association’s Home for 
Working Girls at 10 Prospect PI. and 
was a benefactor of St. Anthony’s Hos¬ 
pital, Woodhaven, and St. Peter’s 
Hospital, Brooklyn. She was president 
for many years of the Immaculate 
Conception Day Nursery and was also 
active in the Catholic Settlement Asso¬ 
ciation, the Emerald Association and 
many other charitable activities. 

Born in Brooklyn March 30, 1864, 
and married in Assumption Church 
here October 28, 1887, she had an un¬ 
usual facility for arousing enthusiasm 
in others. Her noble character was re¬ 
flected in the happiness she created in 
her home and in her great success as a 
comforter and friend of the poor and 
distressed. 

She and her husband were both 
summoned to their eternal rewards in 
1917 and buried from St. Francis 
Xavier parish, where they resided. The 
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MISS HELEN McCORMICK 


MRS. RITA McGOLDRICK 


in Our History 


judge was stricken first and Mrs. Carr 
nursed him night and day until she 
contracted a disease which her weak¬ 
ened condition could not withstand. 
She died February 24 and her husband 
followed her August 5. 

First Honored for Charities 

The first Catholic laywoman of the 
Diocese to be given special honors by 
the Holy See was Mrs. Ellen McLaugh¬ 
lin, who was made a member of the 
Papal Court with the rank of Mar¬ 
chioness in 1907. A convert to the 
Catholic Faith just prior to her mar¬ 
riage to Hugh McLaughlin in i 862 , 
Marchioness McLaughlin devoted her 
entire life to work of Christian charity. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
the multitude of her charitable gifts 
and efforts, but it is significant that 
she left no last will and testament be¬ 
cause she had given away most of her 
worldly goods during her lifetime. Spe¬ 
cial beneficiaries of her generous char¬ 
ity were St. Mary’s Hospital Associa¬ 
tion, Immaculate Conception Day 
Nursery, St. Vincent’s Home and the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. Following 
the death of her husband, Marchioness 
McLaughlin donated the property for 
St. Hugh’s Chapel, Fairground, L. I., 
now Huntington Station, as a memo¬ 
rial in his honor. 

It was only at the Solemn Pontifical 
B.equiem Mass celebrated by Auxiliary 
Bishop, later Cardinal, Mundelein, 
following the death of the Marchioness 
April 2, 1915, that any indication of 
the extent of her generosity was made 
evident. On that occasion St. James 
Pro-Cathedral was filled to overflow¬ 
ing by hundreds of individuals whom 
she had helped in one way or another, 
humbly, quietly and without ostenta¬ 
tion. 

Spurred Decency in Films 

A founder and for many years ex- 
RjBCUdve officer of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae and 
first chairman of its Motion Picture 
Department, whose reviews of current 
motion pictures antedate the Legion 
of Decency List, Mrs. Rita McGoldrick 
was an outstanding figure among the 
laity in the Diocese until her death in 
l 949* 


She was a frequent speaker and lec¬ 
turer on subjects of interest to Cath¬ 
olic women, a staunch defender of 
Catholic morals in opposition to con¬ 
traception, immoral literature and in¬ 
decent films. On many occasions she 
presented the viewpoint of Catholic 
women before the State Legislature at 
Albany and other official groups. She 
was the author of a book for youth, 
the “Corduroy Trail,” published by 
Doubleday Doran in 1934. 

Mrs. McGoldrick was the wife of 
Dr. Thomas O. McGoldrick and the 
mother of five children. Born - in 
Brooklyn in 1890, she studied at Na¬ 
tivity Academy and Santa Clara Col¬ 
lege, Sinsinawa, Wis. In 1929, Ford- 
ham University conferred upon her 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
In 1936 she was awarded the Catholic 
Action Medal of the College of Our 
Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass. 

Pope Pius XI, in 1933, recognized 
Mrs. McGoldrick’s outstanding work 
as a Catholic laywoman, presenting 
her with the gold cross “Pro I^cclesia 
et Pontifice.” 

Founded the Big Sisters 

A lawyer by profession, the first 
woman to be appointed Assistant Dis¬ 
trict Attorney in Kings County and a 
leader in the fight for women’s suf¬ 
frage, Helen P. McCormick (in pri¬ 
vate life Mrs. Patrick ^oole) is iden¬ 
tified with diocesan history as the 
founder of the Catholic Big Sisters. 
Born July 16, 1889, the daughter of 
Priscilla Egan and Peter F. McCor¬ 
mick, professor of mathematics at 
Manhattan College, she studied at 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 
In i 9 o 8 she received the bachelor of 
science degree from St. Lawrence Uni¬ 
versity. 

After special studies in the peda¬ 
gogy of mentally defective children at 
Dartmouth, Miss McCormick taught 
ungraded children in the Bay Ridge 
public schools and conducted adult 
classes for immigrants in Brownsville. 
In addition, she studied at Brooklyn 
Law School, from which she received 
her law degree in 1912. Admitted to 
the Bar in 1913, she was appointed a 
factory inspector for the State Depart¬ 


ment of Labor, in which capacity she 
is credited with achieving many im¬ 
provements in factory conditions in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. 

Her appointment to the District At¬ 
torney’s office in 1917 brought her ex¬ 
perience in dealing with the problems 
of women and girl delinquents. Out 
of this work Miss McCormick devel¬ 
oped the Big Sisters group, which she 
founded in 1920. The society grew 
rapidly and performed a badly needed 
service. In one year, 1933, for example, 
the Big Sisters cared for a total of 8,000 
new cases involving female delin¬ 
quents. 

She* died February 21, 1987, and 
over 20,000 people visited her bier. 
The Requiem was offered by Auxiliary 
Bishop Kearney in Queen of All 
Saints Church, Brooklyn. 

Apostle in Charitable Works 

The extent of her charities are 
known only to God, but Mrs. Kathe¬ 
rine V. Baxter will long be remem¬ 
bered by the thousands with whom she 
came into contact for her superb char¬ 
acter, her sweet disposition, her gentle 
demeanor, her graciousness and gener¬ 
osity and her utter selflessness, all of 
which were built on a foundation of 
rugged faith. 

Her activities in the charitable and 
cultural life of the Diocese, and be¬ 
yond, extend over fifty years. One of 
the pioneer teachers of Braille, she 
was a founder of the Catholic Thrift 
Shop and of the Villa de Sales Con¬ 
valescent Home, Far Rockaway. Mrs. 
Baxter also served as first regent of 
Brooklyn Circle, International Federa¬ 
tion of Catholic Alumnae, and as editor 
of its quarterly bulletin; was a presi¬ 
dent of St. Joseph’s Alumnae of 
Brentwood, ( L. I.; a director of the 
Dr. White Memorial, and an active 
member in at least a dozen other 
Catholic organizations, as well as the 
board of the Kings County Social Ser¬ 
vice, the Girl Scouts Council and the 
Red Cross. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1878, the 
daughter of Thomas E. and Jane 
Moore Byrne, she attended St. Agnes 
Academy, Brooklyn, and was graduated 
from *St. Joseph’s Academy, then in 
Flushing, as class valedictorian. She 
married John E. Baxter, K.S.G., in 
1902 and became the mother of six 
children. On May i 4 of this year, she- 
was called to her reward, murmuring, 
“Ascension Thursday, what a wonder¬ 
ful day to die!” Holy Innocents 
Church, Flatbush, was filled to capac¬ 
ity for her funeral. 

Leader in Benevolent Assn. 

The first branch of the Ladies Cath¬ 
olic Benevolent Association in Brook¬ 
lyn was organized by Mrs. Mary E. 
Costelloe, who represented it at the 
national convention in Binghamton, 
where she was elected supreme auditor. 
Between 1892 and 1904 she organized 
5i branches of the organization in 
New York, New Jersey and Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mrs. Costelloe was elected supreme 
treasurer at the Rochester convention 
in July, 1895. She held the post until 
failing health necessitated her resigna¬ 
tion in 1945. In her fifty years as treas¬ 
urer, millions of dollars passed through 
her hands and she became well known 
for the exactness with which she ac¬ 


counted for every penny. 

Possessor of a delightful personality, 
she made a host of friends wherever 
she went. She was also active in the 
St. John’s College Auxiliary. Her other 
charities included the Nursing Sisters 
of the Sick Poor, the Villa de Sales 
Convalescent Home, Far Rockaway, 
and, from its inception, the Dr. White 
Memorial, Brooklyn. 

Born in Collinsville, Conn., she and 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Sinnott, moved to Brooklyn in 1868, 
where she was educated in the paro¬ 
chial schools. She became a teacher 
at the age of 19 and five years later 
married Edward McGuirk, who lived 
but a short time. In 1898 she was 
married to John C. Costelloe and they 
had six children. Death called her at 
the age of 84 on March 8, 1948. The 
funeral Mass was offered in SS. 
Joachim and Anne Church, Queens 
Village. 

Headed Ladies of Charity 

Few individuals in the history of 
the Diocese have more directly or 
more practically applied the teachings 
of the Faith on love of neighbor than 
Lady Margaret Armstrong. Cultured 
and educated, she was at home among 
those in the highest stations in life, 
yet gave unstintingly of her time, tal¬ 
ents and resources, year after. year 
without respite, to assisting the most 
forlorn and friendless of God’s crea¬ 
tures. 

The wife of Sir Harry Gloster Arm¬ 
strong, British consul general in New 
York from 1919 to 1929, she raised 
a family of three and still found time 
for her numerous charitable activities. 
In 1942, she was decorated by Pope 
Pius XII with the Pro Pontifice et 
Ecclesia Medal. At one time she be¬ 
longed to 22 organizations in London 
and New York, between which she 
divided her time. She was especially 
active in the Catholic Big Sisters, 
which she helped to found, and the 
Ladies of Charity of the Archdiocese 
of New York, of which she was pres¬ 
ident from 1938 to her death at the 
age of 75 on May 28 , 1953. The 
Requiem Mass was offered in St. Peter 
of Alcantara Church, Port Washington, 
where Lady Armstrong had lived for 
many years. 

Born in St. Agnes parish, Brooklyn, 
and a graduate of St. Agnes Seminary, 
she was the daughter of Patrick J. 
Hanaway, an editor of the Brooklyn 
“Standard Union.” She was educated 
to be a singer and at 22 could render 
thirty operatic roles in four languages, 
but her father decreed that such a 
life would be “too strenuous”—a most 
fortunate decision because a musical 
career would never have provided a 
complete outlet for her deep spiritual 
qualities and strong human sympa¬ 
thies, and would have deprived suf¬ 
fering mankind of a needed Good 
Samaritan. 

Lady Armstrong died in this year 
of our centennial, yet the thousands 
whom she succored and whom she edi¬ 
fied rank her with the greatest women 
our Diocese has reared. 
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Other Movements Inaugurated 
To Strengthen Diocesan Life 


Priests 9 Day of Recollection 

With the zealous encouragement of 
Archbishop Molloy and under the ca¬ 
pable direction of Rev. William H. 
Mooney, the Priests' Day of Recollec¬ 
tion began its career 18 years ago. 

Its purpose is to give the priests of the 
Diocese an opportunity to accept the 
invitation of Christ to come apart a 
while with Him. So, once a month a 
day is given up to prayer, meditation 
and spiritual guidance under the direc¬ 
tion of the different spiritual directors 
chosen for this purpose. 

"through the generosity of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers, the Bishop Molloy Re¬ 
treat House, Jamaica, has afforded an 
ideal location with perfect facilities for 
a Day of Recollection. Rev. Patrick J. 
McGirr is the present director. 

The Cana Conferences 

The Cana Movement was first orga¬ 
nized in the early 1940’s by Rev. John 
Delaney, S.J., now in the Philippine 
missions. It was his purpose to meet 
with married couples in groups, to dis¬ 
cuss the positive elements of Christian 
marriage, to emphasize the sanctity of 
the marital union through its sacramen¬ 
tal character and to counteract the 
many destructive influences which are 
ruining marriage today. His proposals 
were enthusiastically adopted by some 
of his fellow-Jesuits, notably Rev. Ed¬ 
ward Dowling and Rev. Richard Roon¬ 
ey, both leaders in the Sodality move¬ 
ment. Cana caught the attention of 
many bishops in the Country and the 
movement was rapidly on its way to 
success. 

In the Spring of 1946, the first Cana 
Conference was held in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. It took root in Suffolk Coun¬ 
ty through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Venter of St. Martin’s parish, 
Amityville, who introduced it with as¬ 
sistance and direction from Rev. Paul 
J. Faustmann, then pastor of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help parish, Lindenhurst. 

The first conference, held at Seton 





CANA SODALITY 



Hall High School, Patchogue, was con¬ 
ducted by Father Dowling. It was at¬ 
tended by about twenty couples. The 
plan was to hold four conferences a year 
for each group and to pursue a study 
of the factors essential to a successful 
marriage: husband-wife relationship, 
parent-child relationship in all its as¬ 
pects, the sanctity of marriage as gained 
from a knowledge of the dogmatic and 
moral teachings of the Church and the 
place of the family in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

Within a year, the attendance at the 
conferences in Patchogue had grown to 
over fifty couples. Under the direction 
of Father Faustmann, the group pre¬ 
sented a petition to Bishop Molloy for 
affiliation with the Prima Primaria So¬ 
dality of the Roman College in Rome 
in order to form a Sodality. The “Cana 
Sodality of Our Lady in Long Island” 
was formed in the Summer of 1947, the 
first of its kind in the world. 

The conferences, held quarterly, are 
conducted on Sunday afternoons from 
2:30 to 5. Husbands and wives attend 
together, while their children are cared 
for by volunteers at the conference 
center. 

Married Couples Attend Retreats 

As an outgrowth of the Cana Sodality 
in Brooklyn, week-end retreats for mar¬ 
ried couples are conducted at the Car¬ 
melite Retreat House, Middletown, N. 
Y., four times a year. 

Another adjunct to the work of Cana 
is the Family Communion Crusade, 
which was organized in Brooklyn in 
1950, with the approval of Archbishop 
Molloy, to establish the Feast of the 
Holy Family as Family Communion 
Day and to encourage the practice dur¬ 
ing the rest of the year. 

In May, 1951, Rev. Raymond J. Neu- 
feld of St. Boniface Church, Brooklyn, 
succeeded to the directorship of the 
Cana Sodality of Our Lady in Long 
Island. 

To date, the Sodality comprises 23 
conference groups representing every 
section of the Diocese. The membership 
registration of married couples exceeds 
2,000. 
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SACRED HARMONY—National radio and television audiences heard our Choristers 


Diocesan Choristers 

In June, 1923, Bishop Molloy decided 
lo organize a choir, the members of 
which were to be selected from all parts 
of the Diocese. The official title given 
lo the group was the Catholic Diocesan 
Choristers of Brooklyn. Rev. Lawrence 
11 . Bracken was chosen the first director. 

Alter a series of auditions, frequent 
rehearsals were held starting in Septem¬ 
ber, 1923. Such rapid progress was made 
that the new organization made its first 
public appearance in St. James Pro- 
Cathedral December 8, 1923. Other per¬ 
formances during the 1923-24 season in¬ 
cluded: Pontifical High Mass on Christ¬ 
mas, 1923; Tenebrae services during 
Holy Week, 1924; a Pontifical Mass on 
Easter Sunday, 1924, and the Choristers’ 
first annual concert at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music in May, 1924. 

Training a large group of boys and 
men to the high standards of musical 
excellence demanded by Father Brack¬ 
en was a task of great magnitude, de¬ 
manding endless patience and attention 
to detail. Nevertheless, the desired goal 
was attained in a remarkably short peri¬ 
od and very soon the Diocesan Choris¬ 
ters became one of the outstanding 
groups of its kind in Greater New 
York. 

Have Had Television Appearances 

In January, 1944, Msgr. Bracken, 
then a Domestic Prelate and pastor of 
St. Brigid’s church, retired as director. 
He conducted his last Choristers’ con¬ 
cert in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Bishop Molloy appointed Rev. Cor¬ 
nelius C. Toomey his successor. At that 
time, there was a dearth of adult male 
singers because of World War II, and 
great difficulty was experienced in ob¬ 
taining volunteers. Nevertheless, the 
Choristers made their first appearance 
on the Catholic Hour over a nation¬ 
wide radio broadcast the following 
^'^eai^and later appeared on television. 

TheTihoristers were always fortunate 
in their choice of accompanists, who 
have included Frederick T. Short, Pat¬ 
rick Daly, F.A.G.O., Joseph Johnston, 
F.A.G.O., Charles Lauria and Harold 
Spencer. The first concert chairman was 
Mrs. Edward V. Killeen. Mrs. Thomas 
E. Murray is present chairman. 


Diocesan Pilgrimages 

Archbishop Molloy inaugurated the 
first in a series of official Brooklyn dio¬ 
cesan pilgrimages to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes and to Rome in 1932. 
More than 2,000 persons have since ac¬ 
companied spiritual directors as mem¬ 
bers of these pilgrimages during the 
past generation, except during the war 
period. 

In 1945, His Excellency authorized 
the first of six annual pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre in 
Quebec and to St. Joseph’s Oratory in 
Montreal. At the time he appointed 
Rev. Dr. Reginald A. McKernan dio¬ 
cesan director of pilgrimages to develop 
further diocesan-wide interest in jour¬ 
neys to the revered shrines. Each year 
Father McKernan personally leads one 
of the pilgrimages, while the spiritual 
directors of the others are priests of the 
Diocese. 

Diocesan Building Office 

The Diocesan Building Office is the 
outgrowth and development of the orig¬ 
inal Diocesan Building Commission. It 
was organized in October, 1930, by 
Archbishop Molloy and for many years 
functioned in the Chancery Office at 75 
Greene Ave., before being moved to 191 
Joralemon St. 

His Excellency realized the need of 
the pastors throughout the Diocese for 
aid and assistance in the planning and! 
construction of satisfactory buildings 
for their parish plants. Hitherto the di¬ 
ocesan Board of Consultors studied, 
checked and modified proposed plans 
and specifications at its regular meet¬ 
ings. 

Archbishop Molloy felt that the Dio¬ 
cesan Building Commission could do 
the same work more efficiently and effec¬ 
tively through the daily operation of a 
business office rather than through the 
infrequent meetings of the Board of 
Consultors. The Board would, however, 
ratify the decisions of the Building 
Commission. 

The late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Allan T. 
Pendleton was appointed as secretary. 
Two permanent chairmen were chosen 
from the Board of Consultors. Each was 
to act alternately with two other mem¬ 
bers of the Board in rotation at all meet- 
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ings. In February, 1939, Rev. Ronald B. 
Macdonald joined the staff as assistant 
secretary. 

Today the Diocesan Building Office 
handles as many projects in one year as 
the Building Commission processed in 
the first 15 years of its existence. 

Upon the death of Msgr. Pendleton 
in April, 1951, the Archbishop decided 
to reorganize the Commission. In July, 
1951, he appointed Father Macdonald 
as director and Rev. John J. Holland as 
associate director of the Diocesan Build¬ 
ing Office, the new name for the agency 
which handles all new construction, re¬ 
pairs and renovations of parish build¬ 
ings throughout the Diocese. All the 
data assembled and compiled and all 
the rules and regulations of the Build¬ 
ing Office had been arranged by Msgr. 
Pendleton. His years of experience are 
now paying off rich dividends to the 
Diocese as a whole as well as to individ¬ 
ual parish units. 

Parish Service Corporation 

The Parish Service Corporation is an 
office of the Diocese of Brooklyn which 
arranges for the insuring of all diocesan 
and parochial properties. It was estab¬ 
lished by Archbishop Molloy shortly 
after his installation in 1922. 

His Excellency and the diocesan 
Board of Consultors had made a study 
of insurance coverage throughout the 
Diocese and it was unanimously agreed 
that all insurance for diocesan and pa¬ 
rochial properties should be effected 
through one office so that all properties 
would first be accurately and reliably 
appraised and then properly and ade¬ 
quately insured. 

The office of the Parish Service Cor¬ 
poration is in the Chancery Building 
at 75 Greene Ave., Brooklyn. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Ed|nund J. Reilly, V.F., is 
director. 

Institutional Services 

Institutional Services in the Brooklyn 
Diocese was organized January 12, 1948, 
under the supervision of Archbishop 
Molloy. Its purpose is to assist the insti¬ 
tutions and parishes of the Diocese in 
the procurement of their material 
needs. 

Its first and present director is Rev. 
Joseph A. Holzheimer. From March, 
1951, to December, 1952, Rev. Paul J. 
Faustmann served in that capacity. On 
March 1, 1951, Institutional Services 
was incorporated under New York State 
law. 

Catholic Guild for the Blind 

Since that eventful day, centuries ago, 
when Christ looked down with com¬ 
passion on the knfeeling beggar Barti- 
meus and said “Receive thy sight, thy 


EASING A BURDEN—Members of the 
Volunteer Motor Corps assist blind persons 
to a car to attend a regular Guild function 

faith hath made thee whole . . .” the 
Church has been prominent in caring 
for those afflicted with defects of vision. 

Realizing the need for a specialized 
agency to meet the varied and diversi¬ 
fied problems of the blind, Archbishop 
Molloy established the Catholic Guild 
for the Blind in 1945, naming Rev. 
Alfred J. Weinlich as diocesan director. 
Prior to this time, the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society had worked valiantly 
among the blind people of the Diocese 
and continues to assist in this work. 

In 1946, a central office was estab¬ 
lished in the diocesan office building at 
191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, and Rev. ; 
Harold J. Martin succeeded Father 
Weinlich as diocesan director. 

The current program of the Guild 
places emphasis on the spiritual needs 
of blind residents of Brooklyn, Queens 
and Long Island. An annual Com¬ 
munion-Breakfast, annual retreats for 
both men and women and monthly 
spiritual exercises preceding Center 
meetings in four different sections of 
the Diocese are augmented by a discus¬ 
sion club, conferences and visitations 
to the homes of the blind or to institu¬ 
tions where they are patients. Comple¬ 
menting this, a complete social service 
program, placing emphasis on the spe¬ 
cialized needs of blind persons, is main¬ 
tained with a social service director in 
Brooklyn and two home visitors, one for 
Queens and one for Nassau and Suf¬ 
folk Counties. 

The recreation program includes a 
dancing class, bowling for the blind, 
two hobby clubs and a dramatic work¬ 
shop. An annual bus ride, annual Cen¬ 
ter dances and special events round out 
the program. In addition, the Guild 
Volunteer Motor Corps transports the 
blind to and from activities. 

The Apostolate for the Deaf 

Among the most needy of the handi¬ 
capped groups for which the Church 
must be concerned is that of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. In the Diocese of 
Brooklyn, work for the deaf dates back 
to the beginning of the present century, 
when there was a school for them on 
Buffalo Ave., and two Jesuits, Rev. 
Francis de Sales Howie and Revv^^ 
Michael A. Purtell labored ampng them. 

In that same period, James Donnolly, 
of Richmond Hill, a deaf man, founded 
and edited the “Catholic Deaf-Mute," 
a paper for the deaf which today has 
been changed into “Ephpheta” mag¬ 
azine and is published by the Aposto¬ 
late for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
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As an official diocesan agency, the 
Apostolate began in the Seminary of 
the Immaculate Conception in 1936 
and upon the opening of the Catholic 
Charities headquarters at 191 Jora- 
lemon St., it took its present form. Rev. 
George J. Haye is the director and 
editor of “Ephpheta” and Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin is the associate director. 

Today the Apostolate cares for the 
needs of more than 1,000 deaf and 
speechless people, some 500 deaf chil¬ 
dren and thousands of hard of hearing. 
Religious services followed by socials 
are held every Sunday afternoon at St. 
Boniface Church and on the fourth 
Sunday at St. Joan of Arc Church, 
Jhckson Heights. 

The Apostolate includes among its 
activities: free hearing tests and advice 
on hearing aids, a youth club for adoles¬ 
cents, an employment agency for the 
handicapped, food, clothing and finan¬ 
cial assistance to the poor; a lending 
library, social activities, religious in¬ 
structions and a religious vacation cen¬ 
ter for children during the Summer 
months and annual retreats for the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 

Two Praesidia of the Legion of Mary 
assist with census work and three aux¬ 
iliaries of interested laity help ease the 
financial burden and also provide 
services in various voluntary capacities. 
The Apostolate is an official division of 
Catholic Charities. 

Italian Board of Guardians 

Founded in 1936 and affiliated with 
Catholic Charities in 1938, the Italian 
Board of Guardians provides guidance 
and supervision to children of Italian 
background who manifest anti-social 
behavior or are underprivileged or emo¬ 
tionally disturbed. The latter are helped 
to develop into men and women of 
wholesome behavior, good character 
and responsibility, able to help them¬ 
selves and prepared to take their places 
in life as assets in the community. 

The children are made to realize that 
somebody is interested in them—that 
someone cares. Their talents and energy 
.in* redirected into constructive chan¬ 
nels; thus, they regain confidence in 
themselves and develop a sense of co¬ 
operation, stability and security. 

A COOLER SUMMER—Ice cream time at 
< .imp IBG at Wappingers Falls upstate 



In recent years, regular consultations 
with a staff psychiatrist has brought this 
type of therapy to children under care 
and, through the acquisition and opera¬ 
tion of its own Summer camp at Wap¬ 
pingers Falls, N. Y., since 1948, special 
emphasis has been placed on group 
, work and the guidance of children in 
normal association with others. An aver¬ 
age of 150 children annually have re¬ 
ceived free vacations of two weeks. 

Since 1936, more than (i,ooo children 
have received guidance from the Board; 
an average of 1,200 sisters, brothers 
and/or parents of these children an¬ 
nually have benefited indirectly from 
the services rendered to the children. 

'A 

Ferr ini Welfare League 

Active support by lay members and” 
friends has enabled the Board of Guard¬ 
ians to render such services free of 
charge. The public participates in so¬ 
cial events, such as the annual charity 
ball and “Parade of Stars,” a dinner with 
Archbishop Molloy as guest of honor, 
gatherings sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary and Junior League, and 
Christmas parties to supply gifts for 
needy children. Active in the promo¬ 
tion of the lay organization have been: 
Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, founder and 
first president; Hon. Nicholas H. Pinto, 
second president, and Justice Henry L. 
Ughetta, president for the past seven 
years; Mrs. Charles L’Episcopo, founder 
and first president of the Ladies’ Aux¬ 
iliary, and a vice-president of the Board 
for many years; Bartholdi Turecamo, 
vice-president for several years; and G. 
William Calascione, acting director 
from 1944 to 1947 and assistant director 
since then. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew P. 
Landi has been the director since 1938; 
Rev. Salvatore B. Cafiero has been its 
moderator since 1945 and Rev. An¬ 
thony F. Lo Gatto its associate director 
during the same period and director of 
“Camp I. B. G.” since its inception. 

A small group of professional and 
business men and women in November, 
1943, sought and obtained permission 
from Archbishop Molloy to establish 
and support an agency that would give 
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We Extend 


Our Sincere Congratulations 
to His Excellency, 

Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D., 
on the 

Hundredth Anniversary 
of the 

Diocese of Brooklyn. 
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A HALF CENTURY AGO—St. Joseph’s 
Day Nursery on Pacific St. in early days 


professional social service to adolescent 
boys and girls of Italian background 
residing in Queens County. Thus was 
the Ferrini Welfare League, which is 
affiliated with Catholic Charities, 
founded. 

In ten years the membership has 
grown from thirty to 402. It maintains 
a staff of skilled and trained social 
workers and its services are available to 
boys and girls manifesting abnormal 
patterns of behavior or who have been 
iudsed delinquent by the courts of New 
York City. 

Among the effects of World War II 
was an increased rate of delinquency 
and the urgent need for skilled, sym¬ 
pathetic services to our youth was ap¬ 
parent. The Ferrini League took its 
place in the field of welfare offering op¬ 
portunities for rehabilitation to chil¬ 
dren in need. Its services are rendered 
to approximately sixty children per 
month from headquarters in the Cath¬ 
olic Charities Building, 93-26 Union 
Hall St., Jamaica. Rev. Francis J. 
Mugavero is director and Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Leopold A. Arcese is the spiritual 
director. 



Baptist at 223 Siegel St., and a day 
nursery directed by the Pallottine 
Sisters at St. Thomas Settlement, 857 
Kent Ave. 

As early as 7:30 in the morning the 
nurseries are open and more than 200 
children, mostly pre-school youngsters, 
every day receive the best possible sub¬ 
stitute for parental care. The daily 
schedule features supervised recreation, 
health and cleanliness training, meals, 
a nap and prayers. The physical plants 
include the most modern equipment, 
diet kitchens, spacious outdoor recrea¬ 
tion yards and interior playrooms. The 
Religious and the professional lay 
staffs provide day care which conforms 
to the highest standards for this type 
of social service. 


Settlement Work 


The Day Nursery Program 

The imperative need for a place 
where mothers who had to work could 
confidently leave their children during 
the day prompted a group of far-seeing 
women to establish the Immaculate 
Conception Day Nursery on Concord 
St., Brooklyn, in 1893, and to found an 
association to support and direct the 
prefect. In sixty years the nursery has 
taken care of approximately 8,000 chil¬ 
dren. For many years it was at 117 
Sands St., but is now at 32 Navy St., in 
the Farragut Housing Project. 

Msgr. Patrick McNamara, V.G., has 
been called the father of the day nur¬ 
sery movement in the Diocese. He was 
associated with the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception project and in 1896 founded St. 
Joseph’s Day Nursery, Pacific St. Other 
day nurseries are St. Finbar’s Day Nur¬ 
sery School, 1829 B a di Ave.; Our Lady 
of the Rosary of Pompeii Nursery, con¬ 
ducted by the Sisters of St. John the 


From tiny tots to adults, the influence 
of settlement work spreads through its 
many facets of activity. Hobby clubs, 
arts and crafts classes and supervised 
sports and social events provide early 
training for youngsters. Outings and 
camp vacations supply them with fresh 
air and a respite from the hot city 
streets. Cooking classes and courses in 
home economics and sewing benefit the 
family. Day nurseries and mothers’ 
clubs help the harried mother. First-aid 
training, adult recreation and library 
facilities are also available. Family 
counseling, home visiting, citizenship 
training and religious instruction are 
provided. 

Feeling that Catholic social settlement 
work was sorely neglected in the Dio¬ 
cese, Very Rev. Msgr. William J. White, 
first director of Catholic Charities, or¬ 
ganized in 1903 the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society and 
committees began work in St. Ann, St. 
Joseph, Visitation and Assumption par¬ 
ishes. In 1908 these committees were 
consolidated into the Catholic Settle¬ 
ment Association. After his death, Long 
Island Chapter, K. of C., provided funds 
to open the first Catholic settlement 
house, the Dr. White Memorial, at 181 
(now 106) Gold St., Brooklyn. It is sup¬ 
ported by the Dr. White Memorial 
Catholic Settlement Association which 
also supervises, at the request of the 
City, the recreation center in the Far¬ 
ragut Housing Project in the Navy Yard 
District. 

The Missionary Servants of the Most 
Blessed Trinity supervise the Dr. White 
Memorial and also do settlement work 
at the St. Teresa and St. Thomas 
Aquinas Missionary Cenacles, and 
Holy Child Missionary Cenacle, Rich¬ 
mond Hill. Other settlements in the 
Diocese are St. Thomas, Brooklyn, and 
St. Rocco, Glen Cove, which are con¬ 
ducted l?y the Capuchin Sisters of the 
Infant Jesus. 


Anthonian Hall 

In 1934, the doors of 105-107 Greene 
Ave. were opened to receive as guests 
three blind women. Thus this resi¬ 
dence became a part of the program 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn for assist¬ 
ance to the blind. 

By 1940, the buildings at 101, 103^ 
105 and 107 Greene Ave. \y£re com¬ 
pletely renovated, fire-retarded and 
furnished for house guests, providing 
single and double rooms, dining 
rooms, kitchens, recreation centers, in¬ 
firmary and chapel. The buildings and 
program were approved by the State 
Department of Social Welfare and are 
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SCOUTING has made great headway in 
our Diocese over the past twenty years 


mow filled to rapacity. In 1942, 380 
Clinton Ave. was added as an admin¬ 
istration building, giving the blind 
women an opportunity lor walks and 
recreation in the beautiful garden be¬ 
tween the two buildings. 

The recreation program is widely 
varied and includes choral singing, 
holiday parties, monthly square dances, 
hobby and ceramic groups. Talking 
and Braille books are available for the 
women. Finally, and most important, 
a full spiritual program, with oppor¬ 
tunities for daily devotion in the 
chapel, has been a feature of Antho- 
nian Hall. 

The board of directors is composed 
of 25 members. The laity of the Dio¬ 
cese have collaborated generously with 
the founder-president, Miss Madeleine 
Walsh Smith, organizing senior, junior 


and sub-deb auxiliaries and the An- 
thonian Guild, a club for the guests 
of the Home and their friends. 

The Diocesan Camps 

Boys and girls from 7 to 16 find plen¬ 
ty of fresh air and plenty to do at the 
twin camps conducted by the Diocese 
at Mattituck, L.I. Camp Molloy, on 
spring-fed Laurel Lake, provides the 
boys with 33 acres to move around in, 
including a sandy beach, cleared play 
fields for sports, and wooded sections of 
scenic beauty, ideal for camp fires and 
Indian tribal customs. One mile away 
on Great Peconic Bay is Camp Immacu- 
lata, where bungalows for girls are situ¬ 
ated in the pines and facilities are avail¬ 
able for swimming, athletics, arts and 
crafts, dancing, dramatics and horse¬ 
back riding. 

A resident chaplain offers Mass every 
day at each camp and each has its own 
infirmary with ? resident nurse and a 
daily visit from the doctor. The Brook¬ 
lyn Dominican Sisters supervise the ac¬ 
tivities at Camp Immaculata and'assist 
in the program at Camp Molloy. In ad¬ 
dition, trained counselors are with the 
youngsters at all times. The kitchens, 
which hold a high rating from the 
Board of Health, have the latest equip¬ 
ment and food is plain, but plentiful 
and the best. 

Thirty years ago the Catholic Daugh¬ 
ters of America established Camp Im¬ 
maculata to provide girls with adequate 
camping facilities under Catholic aus¬ 
pices. Later, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Jerome 
Reddy, diocesan director of Catholic 
Charities, selected a suitable site on 
nearby Laurel Lake and opened a boys’ 
camp there. The Diocese has since as¬ 
sumed responsibility of the twin camps. 
Rev. John F. Saunders and Rev. Adam 
). Pfundstein were formerly in charge 
of the camps. The present director is 
Rev. Thomas J. Feeney' 

The Scouting Program 

Some twenty years ago, the Church 
in the United States, anxious to ex¬ 
tend her apostolate to youth, exam¬ 
ined a great many youth programs, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. After 
considerable study, the Bishops of the 
Country proposed that the program 
advanced by the Boy Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica and the Girl Scouts of America 
was ideally fitted for the natural needs 
of young people and could be readily 
adapted to fill the spiritual needs of 



CHOW TIME—at Camp Molloy is a popular hour. The diocesan project is at Mattituck 
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children and that it should be encour¬ 
aged in the parishes throughout the 
Nation. 

In the Brooklyn Diocese, one of the 
pioneers in this work was the late Rev. 
Otto J. Froelich who, under the en¬ 
couragement of Archbishop Molloy, 
not only promoted Scouting but pro¬ 
duced the first handbook in the field 
of church Scouting cooperation. In the 
intervening years, Scouting has shown 
a tremendous increase in the Diocese 
until at this point, numerically, it rates 
as second in the Country in the num¬ 
ber of troops and Scouts. 

Scout Sunday has been celebrated 
annually by the Boy and Girl Scouts 
in a religious ceremony and has at¬ 
tracted every year well over 6,000 
Scouts and leaders. Week-end retreats 
and Days of Recollection are also 
sponsored by the Archbishop’s com¬ 
mittees to supplement the work of 
spiritualization carried on in the 
parishes. 

Catholic Big Brothers 

Officially established as an adjunct 
of Catholic Charities in the depression 
years following 1929, the Catholic Big 
Brothers consists of a group of volun¬ 
teers, men from every walk of life, 
dedicated to the spiritual rehabilita¬ 
tion of wayward youth. 

The initial program was organized 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter W. Fox, pres¬ 
ent pastor of Blessed Virgin Mary 
Help of Christians parish, Winfield, 
assisted by Rev. Charles Bermingham, 
at present associate director of Cath¬ 
olic Charities in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties. 


The work of these volunteers took 
on a more serious aspect in the forma¬ 
tion of the court program of Catholic 
Charities in July, 1940. To the prob¬ 
lem of the pre-delinquent was now 
added the probationer, with the result 
that a more determined recruiting 
program took place. Since 1944, a 
hundred volunteers in Kings and 
Queens Counties are available for 
counsel, direction and supervision. 

The general chairman of the organ¬ 
ization is Ross Di Lorenzo, succeeding 
Edward Donlon, who is serving in the 
Armed Forces. The moderator is Rev. 
Walter A. Masiulis, associate director 
of Catholic Charities. 

Christ Child Society 

Founded in 1887 in Washington, 
D.C., by Miss Mary V. Merrick, an in¬ 
valid, the Christ Child Society has be¬ 
come a national organization estabk 
lished in 38 cities, with headquarters 
in Washington. The object of the So¬ 
ciety is to better the condition of under¬ 
privileged children and the programs 
of the various branches are determined 
by the needs of their respective commu¬ 
nities. 

The Brooklyn branch of the Christ 
Child Society was formed in 1917 by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Francis J. O’Hara, then di¬ 
rector of Catholic Charities. Because of 
the many agencies and auxiliaries in 
Brooklyn caring for the needs of chil¬ 
dren* the work of the Brooklyn branch 
has been confined to making layettes 
for newborn babies and First Commun¬ 
ion and Confirmation dresses and suits. 
These are distributed to needy appli¬ 
cants in response to requests received 




through the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
hospitals, child-caring institutions, so¬ 
cial service agencies and the missions. 

The Christ Child Society of the Dio¬ 
cese has grown from a small group of 
volunteer women, who met weekly to 
make garments for poor children, to the 
present membership of over 300. Some 
200 members, active in branches estab¬ 
lished in 14 parish and other groups, 
make the garments distributed by the 
society, the headquarters of which are 
located at 191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn. 

Mrs. John Nolan served as president 
of the organization for over twenty-five 
years retiring in March, 1945. Mrs. 
Frank A. Conefrey now heads the so¬ 
ciety. 

Mary’s Hall 

Mary’s Hall, the “Girls' Town of 
New York,” is an attempt to supply 
clean, comfortable and homelike resi¬ 
dential facilities to girls and young 
women who have no other place to turn. 

It was first begun in late 1943, and 
since that time three residences have 
been acquired through the generosity 
of Archbishop Molloy, Dr. Frank E. 
Mallon and Mrs. Philip A. Brennan. 
Each residence is under the direction 
of an experienced house mother, with 
living room for a combined total of 25 
young women. 


During its years, Mary’s Hall has 
given shelter to almost two hundred 
girls, most of whom have married or 
taken their place in other walks of life. 
The basic idea of Rev. Joseph M. Col¬ 
lins, the director, is to make each resi¬ 
dence as homelike and uninstitutional 
as possible. 

While cooperating with the diocesan 
and public social agencies, Mary’s Hall 
is independent and self-supporting. All 
funds come from the generous contribu¬ 
tions of those who appreciate the need 
and value of a non-professional ap¬ 
proach in augmenting and completing 
the correctional and rehabilitative work 
of the official social work programs. 

The Salvage Bureau 

The Catholic Charities Salvage Bu¬ 
reau was organized in 1938 and Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy appointed Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Sylvester J. Higgins as its direc¬ 
tor. The Salvage Bureau has for its 
principal aim the distribution of usable 
household articles and clothing to the 
needy. 

There are three salvage depots in 
Kings County, two in Queens, one in 
Nassau and one in Suffolk. Upon the 
death of Msgr. Higgins December 25, 
1945, Rev. Joseph J. McKenna was 
assigned as director. 

From 1946 on,Archbishop Molloy has 
offered the fleet of trucks of the Salvage 
Bureau for use in the various Thanks¬ 
giving campaigns sponsored by War 
Relief Services-N.C.W.C. During that 
period, 3,500,000 pounds of clothing, 
shoes and canned goods were trucked 
from parishes to the War Relief Serv¬ 
ices warehouse in Maspeth. 
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A Tribute 

to His Excellency 

Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, S. T. D. 

We wish to compliment and congratu¬ 
late the Diocese of Brooklyn upon its 
work and progress during the past one 
hundred years and to acknowledge the 
invaluable contribution which it has 
made to the moral and social advance¬ 
ment of Long Island. 


ARCHBISHOP—BISHOP OF BROOKLYN 

on- the 

We wish for Your Excellency many 
years of continued service and success in 
your endeavors. 
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Diocesan Radio Projects 


On April 13, 1953, Pope Pius XII, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of 
new installations for Catholic radio in 
Colombia, South America, declared: 

“The Radio—like so many of the 
other wonders of modern science—is a 
precious gift from God; it is the kind of 
a gift that would seem to be badly mis- 
used if it were to serve only for the 
sake of curiosity, pleasure or pure dis- 

I ruction. We consider it, however, to be 
Used properly when, in the service of 
until, morality, justice and love, it is 
employed lor promoting Christian for¬ 
mation and for helping toward the in¬ 
tellectual and moral uplifting of na¬ 
tions." 

The Diocese of Brooklyn, at the di¬ 
rection of Archbishop Molloy, has un¬ 
dertaken an extensive use of the radio 
for the purposes outlined by the Vicar 
of Christ. 

The pioneer station to offer time for 
religious broadcasts in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn was station WWRL, the Long 
Island Broadcasting Company, at Wood- 
side. For many years it has offered a 
period of 25 minutes every Sunday 
night, and has become familiar to thou¬ 
sands of listeners as the outlet of the 
Hail Mary Hour. 

Recently, station WHLI at Hemp¬ 
stead has given time for the Salve Re¬ 
gina Program, which is heard each Sun¬ 
day afternoon. In Suffolk County two 
Catholic programs are operative, one 
over the facilities of station WGSM of 

II untington, and the other over Station 
WALK at Patchogue. These programs 
are heard respectively on Sunday morn¬ 
ing and Sunday afternoon. 


FOR THE ASKING—Our diocesan and 
parish libraries offer pleasure and learning 



THE TABLET has cooperated gen¬ 
erously with the Diocese in presenting 
the weekly programs of these station's to 
its many thousands of readers. It is the 
hope of the priest moderators that the 
listening audience will come to know 
and support the individual program, 
but in a special way it is their earnest 
prayer that many will profit by the 
Word of God which comes to them 
through the magic of the God-given 
gift of radio. 

The Diocesan Free Library 

For over 17 years, the Brooklyn Dio¬ 
cesan Free Catholic library has kept to 
its original plan of sponsoring a worth¬ 
while collection of Catholic books and 
circulating them free of charge. From a 
small collection of 24 items in 1936, the 
library has now a collection of over 
15,000 books. Since 1940, the library 
has also gathered together a large col 
lection of periodicals, pamphlets and 
special books in a large reference room. 
One item alone—religious vocation ma¬ 
terial—has grown to be one of the most 
complete collections of its type. 

Since the start of the organization its 
circulation has averaged over 12,000 
books a year, with a steady increase of 
the use of its reference and research 
room. Through the years it has spon¬ 
sored a Catholic Book Week and Press 
Exhibit and every May a Religious Vo¬ 
cation Exhibit is opened to visitors. 

Students from the high schools and 
colleges are given special attention in 
any assignment on which they may have 
to work. Its reading membership, in¬ 
cluding non-Catholics, is over 4,000. 

From a small beginning on Court St., 
the library has grown to a large, mod¬ 
ern service which is located at 109 Wil¬ 
loughby St., at Duffield St., since 1948. 

The Catholic Truth Society 

The International Catholic Truth So¬ 
ciety, which has its headquarters at 405- 
407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, was founded 
March 22, 1899, by Rev. William J. Mc¬ 
Ginnis, D.D., then an assistant at the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier. It was first 
known as the Metropolitan Truth So¬ 
ciety. 


AN I.C.T.S. PAMPHLET RACK 
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The Brothers of the Christian Schools 

Teaching in Brooklyn since 1851 

Cordially Felicitate His Excellency 
Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D. 
Archbishop—Bishop 
The Reverend Clergy and the Laity 
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Diocese of Brooklyn 

Brother A. Victor, F.S.G., Provincial 


Brother Benedict, F.S.C., Principal 
Bishop Loughlin High School, Brooklyn 

Brother Paul, F.S.C., Principal 
St.. Augustine’s High School, Brooklyn 


Brother Columban, F.S.C., Principal 
St. Cecilia’s School, GreenpoinP 

Brother Philip, F.S.C., Principal 
St. Gabriel’s School, East Elmhurst 


Brother Amian, F.S.C., Headmaster 
La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, L. I. 
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The purpose of its foundation was to 
refute calumnies which appeared against 
the Church in the public press and oth¬ 
er printed publications. 

The entire American Hierarchy ex¬ 
pressed its approval of the movement 
and Pope Leo XIII extended a special 
blessing, together with the hope that 
the society would “increase in strength 
and usefulness, to the glory of God, and 
for the spreading of His Holy Relig¬ 
ion.” 

Since many Catholics in Canada ap¬ 
plied for membership, the name was 
changed to the International Catholic 
Truth Society. As such, it was incorpo¬ 
rated under the laws of the State of New 
York April 24, 1909. Dr. McGinnis was 
its first president and Bishop McDon¬ 
nell honorary president. 

Under the leadership of Dr. McGin¬ 
nis, who was later honored with the 
rank of Domestic Prelate, all attacks 
^gainst the Church were answered. 
Textbooks involving statements about 
Catholic matters were subjected to the 
society for approbation or revision. A 
semi-monthly syndicated column, en¬ 
titled “Notes and Comments,” which 
contained items on Catholic beliefs, 
books or personalities, was sent to daily 
newspapers. Catholic papers and mag¬ 
azines were sent by the society’s remail¬ 
ing committee to Catholic missions and 
to Catholic and non-Catholic families 
everywhere. 

Effected Change in Cuban Law 

In 1899, through the society’s inter¬ 
vention and at the behest of Bishop 
Sbaretti of Havana, a marriage law en¬ 
acted by General Brooks, the Military 
Governor, which recognized only civil 
marriages in Cuba as valid, was re¬ 
pealed. The Board of Regents of the 
State of New York was persuaded to 
place over 800 Catholic publications on 
history, science and literature in its li¬ 
brary catalogue and in the libraries of 
different cities. / 

In the Spring of 1932, Dr. McGinnis 
died and was succeeded as president 
by Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, Ph.D. 
After Bishop McDonnell’s death, Bish¬ 
op Molloy had become honorary presi¬ 
dent. 

Under the direction of Father Cur¬ 
ran, the work of the society has con¬ 
tinued to expand. Missions to non- 
Catholics have been conducted in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida and Oklahoma. 

The advent of World War II, with its 
rationing and restrictions, forced the 
socTety to discontinue the publication 
of the magazine “Light,” which had 
been established in 1933. 

To acquaint the American public 
with the truth about the Spanish Civil 
War, 1936-1939, special pamphlets were 
written and distributed by the hundreds 
of thousands. The society also con¬ 
ducted a special pamphlet and lecture 
campaign to keep the United States out 
of World War II. The organization has 
.maintained a steady campaign against 
atheistic Communism for the past twen¬ 
ty years and its “Facts About Commu¬ 
nism,” was probably the first publica¬ 
tion of its kind in America. 




OUR WATERFRONT CENTER 

The Seamen’s Institute 

Archbishop Molloy designated the 
late Rev. Alphonse E. Rickert as Port 
Chaplain of Brooklyn and delegated to 
him the mission of spreading the work 
of the International Apostleship of the 
Sea along the Brooklyn waterfront 
October 7, 1932. 

This work was carried on under the 
auspices of the Catholic Seamen’s Insti¬ 
tute, in connection with St. Bernard’s 
parish, at the corner of Hicks and 
Rapelye Sts. in the Red Hook section. 
The work was interrupted several times 
when Father Rickert was called upon 
to labor in other parishes of the Dio¬ 
cese. It was not until 1936 that the work 
was renewed on a full-time basis. Father 
Rickert continued in the post until his 
death in 1940. 

In June, 1940, Rev. William J. Farrell 
was appointed Port Chaplain to carry 
on the work and on October 3, 1943, 
the Institute’s present building was 
dedicated by Archbishop Molloy. Most 
Rev. James H. Griffiths, Auxiliary to 
the Military Vicar, was the preacher on 
the occasion. 

The building lias facilities for caring 
for the religious, social and recreational 
needs of all merchant marine seamen 
entering the Port of Brooklyn. Approxi¬ 
mately 40,000 seamen avail themselves 
of its facilities annually. The building 
is one of the most modern of its kind 
in the world constructed for seamen 
under Catholic auspices. 

Mallon Employment Service 

The Mallon Employment Service 
was organized as a diocesan agency 
March 15, 1944, by combining the Flat- 
bush Free Employment Service of St. 
Thomas Aquinas parish and St. Joan 
of Arc Employment Service under Rev. 
William M. Casey as diocesan director. 

Referrals are accepted from Catholic 
Charities, parishes, social, welfare and 
veteran organizations for vocational 
guidance, occupational information, 
employment interviews, job referrals 
and placement. During the past nine 
years, 38,695 applicants have been in¬ 
terviewed and 14,884 placed in gainful 
employment, regardless of race or creed. 
The applicants served are residents of 
the Brooklyn Diocese in the profes¬ 
sional, secretarial, clerical, skilled, un¬ 
skilled and domestic fields. 

Offices of the agency are located in 
the diocesan building at 191 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn. 
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DIOCESAN CEMETERIES (Continued from page 5/) 


Holy Sepulchre Cemetery 

In the eastern end of Suffolk County, 
many local parishes had long estab¬ 
lished churchyards for the burial of the 
departed members of their flocks. How¬ 
ever, some of these cemeteries were fast 
approaching their limits of accommoda¬ 
tion and the Diocesan Cemetery Board 
decided to establish a regional cemetery 
in the location of Coram. In 1933, 150 
acres were procured and more were 
purchased later. In 1941, authorization 
from the county for 25 acres to be used 
for burial purposes was received. Some 
ten acres have been developed and are 
now being used for interments. The 
cemetery was blessed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James J. Cronin, V.F., and opened to 
the people for the purchase of inter¬ 
ment space on October 25, 1942. 

Community Mausoleums 

Many people prefer above-ground 
burial in mausoleums. Some have 
erected private mausoleums but this 
provision is a costly one. The commu¬ 
nity mausoleum has become a feature 
in many Western States, and in the 
> 920’s this type of mausoleum was in¬ 
troduced into the East in non-Catholic 
c emeteries. Msgr. Gorman saw the need 
of such provision for Catholics and in 
1930 steps were taken for the establish- 
11 in 11 of Holy Cross Cloister, the first 
community mausoleum for Catholics 
in the Metropolitan area. The units 
iorni the present imposing structure at 
1 toly Cross Cemetery. There are over 


3,000 crypt spaces and several private 
rooms, all of which have been allotted. 

Lacking space in Holy Qross Ceme¬ 
tery for additional units, the erection 
of a similar building in St. John’s Ceme¬ 
tery was planned. A site was selected at 
the highest point in the cemetery, and 
operations began in the Spring of 1949. 
This structure, providing over 1,000 
crypts, following the pattern of Holy 
Cross Cloister in the use of select granite 
and the finest of marbles, was completed 
in August, 1952. 

Long before the unit was completed 
and ready for entombments, all of the 
crypt space had been disposed of and 
plans are now under consideration for 
the second unit of St. John’s Cloister. 


WATCHING OVER THE DEAD in the 
plots of Mount St. Mary’s Cemetery 



Diocesan Supervision 

The conduct and operation of the 
Catholic cemeteries prior to 1900 was 
mainly the responsibility of the laymen 
in charge of the respective cemeteries. 
To better regulate and control any pos¬ 
sibility of exploitation and to remedy 
many of the conditions of neglect prev¬ 
alent in some cemeteries, Rev. Thomas 
J. Cloke was appointed by Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell in 1900 to serve as the first su¬ 
pervisor of diocesan cemeteries. Father 
Cloke recommended and made effective 
some splendid regulations, but for the 
most part the tkne was not ripe for a 
complete renovation, and much of his 
program has not been accomplished. 

Father Cloke passed to his eternal re¬ 
ward December 30, 1920. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in January, 1921, by Rev. John 
B. Gorman, who later was elevated to 
the rank of Domestic Prelate. The pres¬ 
ent high standard of our Catholic ceme¬ 
teries are to the credit of Msgr. Gorman. 

Under the direction of Msgr. Gor¬ 
man, the lawn plan was installed in 
Holy Cross and St. John’s cemeteries. 
This was no mean accomplishment. 
There was opposition from many quar¬ 
ters, but, encouraged and supported by 
Bishop Molloy, he persevered and lived 
to see the lawn plan effected in both St. 
John’s and Holy Cross Cemeteries. 
When Mount St. Mary’s and St. Brigid’s 
cemeteries were incorporated as dioce¬ 
san undertakings, they too were imme¬ 
diately renovated under the lawn plan 
and all sections similarly developed. 

Care of our Catholic cemeteries is no 
longer the neglected responsibility of 



CHAPEL at Holy Cross Cemetery 


those interested in selling graves or 
plots. The Cemetery Board cares for all 
graves and plots on an annual charge 
basis or through permanent-care provi¬ 
sion as an assurance against neglect. To 
help Msgr. Gorman in his tasks, His 
Excellency appointed Rev.—now Rt. 
Rev. Msgr.—Edward J. Mullaney as an 
assistant in 1928, and Rev. John P. 
O’Brien in 1939. Msgr. Gorman was 
called to his eternal reward September 
29, 1950, while making a visit of inspec¬ 
tion at St. John’s Cemetery. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Msgr. Mullaney. 

A visit to St. James’ churchyard, Holy 
Cross Cemetery, St. John’s Cemetery, 
Mount St. Mary’s Cemetery, Holy Rood 
Cemetery, St. Charles’ Cemetery and 
Holy Sepulchre Cemetery is really a vis¬ 
it into the history of the development 
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SURVEY OF THE EARLY DAYS 



The members of the congregation came 
to him voluntarily and paid in their 
contributions.” 

Such was the spirit of the early Ger¬ 
man immigrants. 

By the late 1840’s, the German-speak¬ 
ing Catholics of the Bedford section 
found the three-mile trip to Most Holy 
Trinity on Sundays a hardship, partic¬ 
ularly for the old folks, and they asked 
Father Raffeiner’s counsel. He, out of 
his own pocket, purchased property on 
Putnam Ave., near Bedford Ave., and 
erected a two-story building, 75 by 25 
feet, surmounted by a slender steeple. 
Called St. Francis-in-the-Fields, it was 
one hundred feet from the street, hid¬ 
den by a high wooden fence and ap¬ 
proached by a flagstone walk. An ex¬ 
pansive lawn provided hay for the pas¬ 
tor’s horse and vines on the Jefferson 
St. side grapes for Mass wine. 

Father Maurus Ramsauer, another 
Benedictine to 'whom the Diocese is 
deeply indebted, became the first resi¬ 
dent pastor in 1852. He was to leave 
in 1854 to become pastor of St. Boni¬ 
face’s in Brooklyn. In both parishes he 
was to be succeeded by Father Bona- 
venture Keller, a Franciscan whose zeal 
and spirituality left its imprint upon 


FORMAL OBSERVANCE—Scene at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass January 12, 19 5 3, 
the formal opening of the celebration of the 
Centenary of the erection of the Diocese 
of Brooklyn. Archbishop Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, was the celebrant. Archbishop Mol- 
loy presided and Auxiliary Bishop Kearney 
delivered the sermon on the occasion 


(Continued from page 33) 

the pioneer Catholics of the Diocese. 

Possibly because of a lack of priests, 
Bishop Loughlin closed St. Francis-in- 
the-Fields from 1861 to 1866, when the 
venerable Father Nicholas Balleis, said 
to have been the first of the Benedic¬ 
tines to come to the Diocese, reopened 
the church and was its pastor for 22 
years. 

The church was on the upper floor, 
with a white wooden entrance leading 
to it. Father Balleis, residing on the 
first floor, is said to have had extreme¬ 
ly meager living facilities, with a bed 
consisting, for a long time, of a board 
supported by two trunks His recep¬ 
tion room was severely monastic. At the 
foot of the stairs leading to the church 
was the confessional. 

Retirement of Father Balleis 

After acquiring the esteem of his pa¬ 
rishioners during the 22 years of his 
pastorate, Father Balleis yielded, in 
1888, to the counsel of his Benedictine 
confreres and retired to the abbey in 
Newark, where he died December 15, 
1891, at the age of 93. 

The Church of St. Francis-in-the- 
Fields reverted, according to Father 
Raffeiner’s Will, to the Holy Trinity 
Orphan Asylum upon the retirement of 
Father Balleis. In 1892 it was to be pur¬ 
chased and razed to make way for the 
Convent of the Sisters Adorers of the 
Precious Blood, who lived there until 
1915, when the Congregation moved to 
its present convent on Fort Hamilton 
Pkwy. 
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The property of St. Francis-in-the- 
Fields, now obliterated by modern 
housing, claimed another distinction. 
It was the site of the first seminary in 
the Diocese of Brooklyn. Father Keller, 
on December 8, 1856, opened a semi¬ 
nary for German-speaking young men. 
Beset by a lack of funds and the pover¬ 
ty of most of his students, he appealed 
to Germany for financial aid. The un¬ 
dertaking, however, was too much. Less 
than two years after its establishment. 
Father Keller was compelled to send 
the capacity student body of forty back 
to their homes. 

Early in 1852, a colony of German¬ 
speaking Catholics residing east of St. 
Francis-in-the-Fields and at a point 
forming an equidistant triangle with 
Most Holy Trinity parish, consulted 
with Father Raffeiner concerning a 
church of their own. The Vicar General 
could give them little help, so the peo¬ 
ple went ahead on their own. On Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1853, seven weeks before the 
consecration of Bishop Loughlin, St. 
Benedict’s Church was blessed by Fa¬ 
ther Sylvester Malone of SS. Peter and 
Paul Church. 

Meanwhile, in downtown Brooklyn, 
in a house at Dean St. and Third Ave., 
a group of German-speaking Catholics 
were conferring on plans that were to 
develop into the formation of St. Boni¬ 
face's parish. St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, at the corner of Willoughby 
and Bridge Sts., was up for sale. It 
was purchased and, after renovations, 
was dedicated by Bishop Loughlin Jan¬ 
uary 29, 1854. 

A Center for Catholic Action 

St. Boniface’s has long since ceased 
to be a church for German-speaking 
Catholics. Nor can it any longer be re¬ 
garded as a parish church in the usual 
meaning of the word. Today it is a 
spiritual and Catholic-action center for 
shoppers and workers in the downtown 
business section. It has one of the largest 
week-day congregations in the Diocese. 

Before entering upon the adminis¬ 
tration of Bishop Loughlin, a word 
must be said of Archbishop Hughes. 
Credit for his part in laying the founda- 


ST. BENEDICT 




ST. FRANCIS-IN-THE-FIELDS 


tion stones of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
cannot be adequately evaluated. He has 
frequently been described as an out¬ 
standing figure in the American Hier¬ 
archy and the title is not to be belittled 
when one appreciates the critical issues 
confronting him at the time of his ac¬ 
cession and later: a disorganized and 
understaffed diocese, people clamoring 
for priests where none were available, 
the evil of trusteeism, imported national 
antagonisms, the fury of Know-Noth- 
ingism and violent bigotry and the 
threat of division of Catholics on the 
Civil War issue. 

A native of County Tyrone, Ire¬ 
land, John Hughes was barred by the 
penal laws from obtaining a Catholic 
education in his youth. Emigrating to 
this country at the age of 20, he over¬ 
came seemingly impossible obstacles to 
enter Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, from 
which he was ordained October 15, 
1826. His piety was matched by his bril¬ 
liance as a scholar, an administrator and 
a defender of the Church. His extraor¬ 
dinary career was closed by death Jan¬ 
uary 3, 1864. 

Bishop Hughes presided at his first 
ordination rites October 18, 1840, ele¬ 
vating to the priesthood John Lough¬ 
lin, Francis Coyle and Edward O’Neill. 
The first of the three, destined to be¬ 
come Brooklyn's first bishop, had been 
generously supported and directed in 
his college and seminary days by Bishop 
Dubois. 

A biography of Bishop Loughlin ap¬ 
pears on another page, but many de¬ 
tails of his early life have been poorly 
recorded—due in large part to his own 


ST. BONIFACE 
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refusal to concede that the publicizing 
of his personal history was of any im¬ 
portance in achieving his purpose on 
earth: total, consecrated service to God. 

Our first Ordinary regarded himself 
as only an instrument of God’s will. 
That was the secret of his success in 
laying the foundations for the great Di¬ 
ocese of Brooklyn. Except insofar as he 
served God, he considered himself of 
no importance. On the occasion of his 
golden jubilee as a priest in 1890, Car¬ 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishop Corrigan 
and other leading ecclesiastical and civic 
dignitaries, one after the other, cited 
the amazing development of the Dio¬ 
cese under Bishop Loughlin. When the 
latter’s turn came to speak, he gave his 
humble appraisal of his own role: 

. . Divine Providence blessed this 
island with His kindly notice. . . . Well 
may we say, when we look around on 
the various churches and institutions of 
different kinds for the promotion of 
health and charity, we have great rea¬ 
son to be grateful to Almighty God for 
having inspired His people and clergy 
to perform the great and wonderful 
things which have been accomplished 
through their zeal and energy. 

“I cannot take to myself the glory of 
this. God hath chosen the weaklings of 
this world that no flesh may glory in 
His sight. So I am but weakness itself, 
and though I have been employed by 
Divine Providence in the progress of 
this great work which has been accom¬ 
plished, yet no flesh can glory in the 
sight of God. So I do not take to myself 
the glory of what has been done in our 
midst. I give it all to Almighty God.” 

Judged according to too prevalent 
human standards. Bishop Loughlin may 
appear to have been something of an 
“extremist”; according to Divine stand¬ 
ards, he was merely endeavoring to live 
his life as it should have been lived. 

We have related, in summary, the 
physical and human assets upon which 
Bishop Loughlin had to build when he 
assumed administration of the Diocese 
of Brooklyn. Had he to rely upon him¬ 
self only, he would have been a failure. 
But one must say of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn as Bishop Krautbauer said of 
Most Holy Trinity parish—“God’s hand 
rests upon it.” 

15,000 Marched in Procession 

On November 9, 1853, Bishop Lough¬ 
lin was installed in his newly erected 
See with a demonstration the like of 
which the City of Brooklyn had never 
witnessed. An estimated 15,000 per¬ 
sons took part in the procession, which 
began at" St. Paul’s Church on Court St., 
proceeded to Myrtle Ave., then to Jay 
St. and the protochurch of the Diocese, 
St. James’. The newspapers of the day 
reported that 105 priests participated. 
Within the sanctuary at St. James’ were 
Archbishops Hughes and Cajetan Be- 
dini, who had consecrated Bishop 
Loughlin, and Bishops Louis de Goes- 
briand of Burlington, Vt., and James 
Bayley Roosevelt of Newark, John Mc- 
Closkey of Albany, John Timon of Buf¬ 
falo and Bernard O’Reilly of Hartford. 
Father Malone, of SS. Peter and Paul 
Church, celebrated the Mass. 

At the start of his term of office, 
Bishop Loughlin had 23 priests to care 
for 30 churches and mission stations, 
with only 15 parishes having resident 
pastors. According to the “Catholic 
Directory” there were, in 1891, 143 
churches, chapels and mission stations, 


with 105 resident pastors. The increase 
in parishes brought to Brooklyn’s first 
Bishop the title of “Builder of 
Churches.” 

Never a Single Note Protested 

In the first seven years of his episco¬ 
pate, Bishop Loughlin dedicated 16 
and in the next two decades 46—21 in 
the first and 25 in the second. In the 
last eleven years of his life he blessed 
thirty new churches. The value of the 
property owned by the Diocese in 1891 
was estimated by the Chancellor, Father 
James Mitchell, at six million dollars. 

In this connection, one might pon¬ 
der the words of Cardinal Gibbons on 
the occasion of Bishop Loughlin’s gold¬ 
en jubilee: “Do you ever reflect, my 
brethren, on the immense weight of 
monetary obligations that has been 
resting all these years on the shoulders 
of your Bishop? During the last forty 
years, how many princely merchants, 
who have been regarded as Napoleons 
of finance, have been crushed beneath 
the ruins occasioned by some financial 
crisis! During all that time your Bishop 
has been in business transactions for 
religious and charitable purposes. The 
property he has accumulated has 
amounted to thousands, and tens of 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions of dollars. He has come 
out of the ordeal with dean hands and 
a dean heart, without a single note of 
his protested. 

“Had only one of his parishes been 
sold for debt, what a hue and cry would 
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have been raised, what adverse criti¬ 
cism would have been uttered against 
his temporal administration! The judg¬ 
ment of the public is more severe to¬ 
ward churchmen than toward civilians 
in their financial shortcomings. . . . 
Now I ask you to consider what fore¬ 
sight and tact and sound practical sense 
and judgment must have been dis : 
played by your chief pastor in passing 
through these financial operations with 
so much credit to himself and such 
honor to thie Diocese over which he 
presides.” 

As the churches and the priests, so 
the schools and charitable institutions 
were the object of Bishop Loughlin’s 
solicitude and activity. At his advent 
to the Diocese, he found five parishes 
with Catholic schools, two orphan asy¬ 
lums and no hospitals. He left behind 
schools attached to 54 parishes, twenty 
academies, two colleges, a seminary on 
the way to completion, seven orphan¬ 
ages and five hospitals. There were 
over 26,800 pupils in parish schools. 

In other columns will be found his¬ 
torical sketches of the twelve Congre¬ 
gations which Bishop Loughlin brought 
to the Diocese to supplement the work 
of the Sisters of Charity, the Christian 
Brothers and the Sisters of St. Dominie. 
Their part in the development of the 
Diocese was so important, however, that 
further mention of them must be made 
in this article. 

The Impossible Accomplished 

St. James’ parish was not only the 
seed from which the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn sprung, but it was also the proto¬ 
type of many of the early institutions 
which have since flourished and given 
strength to the Church in Brooklyn and 
Long Island. St. James’ was started by 
a handful of hardy men and women 
who faced the seemingly impossible. 

The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, at the request of Father James 
McDonough, ferried daily from Man¬ 
hattan six days a week to teach the boys 
in the infant parish of St. James’. One 
need only imagine what the ferry trip 
must have been like on a stormy, win¬ 
try day to evaluate the zeal of these 
young men consecrated to imparting to 
youth a Christian education. 

In 1858, two Brothers of the Third 
Orskr Regular of St. Francis arrived 
in Brooklyn from the motherhouse at 
Mount Bellew in West Ireland. Upon 
their arrival they did not have even a 
house in which to live. The Christian 
Brothers were their hosts for four 
months until a disused Protestant 
church on Baltic St., and a residence 
behind it on Butler St., could be pur¬ 


chased and transformed into a mpnas- 
tery and a school. From those humble 
beginnings came forth the Brooklyn 
Congregation of Franciscan Brothers 
which, at the death of their beloved 
friend and counselor, Bishop Loughlin, 
was to provide teachers for 15 parish 
schools, a high school and a college. 

In 1867, the Vincentian Fathers— 
then known as the Lazarists—heeded the 
call of Bishop Loughlin and purchased 
farmland on which now stands the 
buildings and campus of St. John’s 
University. A small house on the prop¬ 
erty was converted into a residence and 
a chapel. Two years later a frame church 
was erected which served the Catholics 
of the area until the erection of the 
present beautiful St. John the Baptist 
Church, the cornerstone of which was 
laid by Bishop Loughlin in June, 1888. 

How Little Convents GYew 

Near the end of his life, our first 
Bishop must have often looked back to 
his first months in Brooklyn and to the 
struggle perdured in those days by the 
little band of Sisters of St. Dominic in 
Most Holy Trinity parish. Those ac¬ 
customed to keeping their eyes down 
upon earthly things will find it hard 
to explain how that small seedling in 
Williamsburgh grew, in 38 years, to 
provide consecrated women to teach 
the children of 17 parishes, to give lov¬ 
ing care to orphans and neglected chil¬ 
dren in seven homes and to tend nearly 
a thousand patients annually, as well 
as dispensing medicine and first-aid 
care to more than 1,200 others at St. 
Catherine’s Hospital. What a reward 
for the hardships suffered by the four 
poor Sisters whom Father Raffeiner 
brought to Williamsburgh! 

We must leave it to others to discover 
an analogy to convey adequately to the 
imagination how three little nuns in 
Immaculate Conception parish could, 
in 35 years, develop a Congregation 
that would staff 30 parish schools, 15 
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THE FIRST ACADEMY and convent 
of the Visitation nuns, on Johnson 
Street, served them for 25 years 



TWO TOMBSTONES, one erected 
by the War Department, mark the 
grave of Mother De Chantal, S.S.J., 
a Civil War heroine, at Mount St. 


Mary’s Cemetery 



THE LITTLE SISTERS of the Poor 
found a house awaiting them, but 
they had to beg to secure furnishings 


academies, two orphanages and an in¬ 
dustrial school for girls. Yet that was 
the achievement of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph under the benevolent and in¬ 
spiring guidance of Bishop Loughlin. 

As recorded on another page, the 
first novice was Marie Tello, who, as 
Mother Hortense, was to become a 
dominant figure in the extension of the 
Congregation in the United States. 
Her brother, P. Manly Tello, was a 
prominent lawyer, teacher, editor and 
poet. As a young man he taught in St. 
Patrick’s Academy on Kent Ave., and 
was later editor of the St. Paul, Minn., 
“Chronicle” and Cleveland “Universe.” 

The first member of the Community 
in the Diocese to die was Sister M. 
Jerome Corcoran, on August 5, 1869, 
in the fifth year of her religious life. 
Her death was commented upon in the 
Catholic press of the day: “Though 
early called, she left behind her a bright 
memory of angelic virtues, and merited, 
by her fidelity to every duty in her re¬ 
ligious career, to be the first represen¬ 
tative of her Community in Heaven.” 

The Sisters of Mercy came into the 
Diocese in 1855. Typical of their spirit 
was the description given by Patrick 
Valentine Hickey in the “Catholic Re¬ 
view” of the first Superior, Mother M. 
VThc^i^ Haire: 

“It is rare to see in our day a char¬ 
acter of such winning holiness and un¬ 
conscious virtue. In her own soul she 
lived for God alone, Whom she sought 
in every word and action. The desire 
to please Him, and be His alone, was 
the motive of her life.” 

At the end of Bishop Loughlin’s 


episcopal career, the Sisters of Charity 
were staffing St. Mary’s Hospital, St. 
Mary’s Female Hospital and Dispen¬ 
sary and a nursery for 200 children in 
downtown Brooklyn, as well as St. 
Mary’s Hospital at Buffalo and St. 
Marks Aves. They also conducted an 
orphan asylum and an industrial school, 
to which was attached a residence for 
former girls of the orphanage who had 
secured employment. The Sisters who 
had opened our first parish school 25 
years before the erection of the Diocese 
were, in 1891, in charge of eight ele¬ 
mentary schools. 

Waited Ten Years for a Hospital 

The eminent and learned Father Jo¬ 
seph Fransioli of St. Peter’s Church was 
responsible for the establishment of the 
Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis in the 
Diocese. At his request, a little band of 
four nuns moved into a small house at 
Congress and Hicks Sts., in 1864, an d 
opened its doors to the sick and in¬ 
jured. By 1878, they were able to pur¬ 
chase the site of the present St. Peter’s 
Hospital on Henry St., although it was 
to be ten years before the cornerstone 
of the hospital was to be laid. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor came 
from France to Brooklyn in 1868 to 
start their first home for the aged. 
There was a house for them on DeKalb 
Ave., but it was bare. Entering into the 
pioneer spirit of the Diocese, the nuns 
were not daunted. They went into the 
streets to beg. The people responded 
generously. It is said a pedlar of tin¬ 
ware furnished their kitchen and a 
neighborhood grocer promised to pro¬ 
vide their food supplies. Linen, bed¬ 
ding, furniture and other necessities 
poured in. 

But it was to be a tragedy that 
brought the work of the Sisters to pub¬ 
lic attention. On March 7, 1876, a wing 
of an institution founded six years ear¬ 
lier at Bushwick and DeKalb Aves., 
was burned and 18 aged men were 
burned or smothered to death. Thou¬ 
sands who had hitherto never heard of 
the charitable work of the Sisters be¬ 
came their friends and benefactors. 
Only three years later, the Little Sis¬ 
ters of the Poor were able to open 
their second home for their beloved 
aged at Eighth Ave, and 16th St. Under 
Bishop McDonnell, a novitiate was 
established in Queens Village. The 
Bushwick Ave. convent is now the 
motherhouse for the Congregation in 
the northeast United States. 

An Epidemic Opened the Doors' 

The Sisters of Charity of the Good 
Shepherd, received into the Diocese in 
1868, lived in poverty, behind closed 
blinds, as it were, on Henry St., for 
four years before their care for way¬ 
ward women came to public attention. 
A cholera epidemic, sweeping through 
Brooklyn, took the lives of several pen¬ 
itents and of three of the good Sisters. 
Again tragedy threw light upon the 
heroism of a small group of unnoticed 
women who had consecrated their lives 
to charity in God’s name. Again, too, 
the generosity of Brooklynites revealed 
itself and in 1875 the Sisters could move 
to their present location at Hopkinson 
and Atlantic Aves. 

Another Community which was close 
to our first Bishop’s heart and which has 
contributed greatly to the education of 
the young women of our Diocese was 
that of the Visitation nuns. They came 
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here, at Bishop Loughlin’s request, in ' 
the Fall of 1855, and shortly thereafter 
moved into a convent at Johnson and 
Pearl Sts. Before moving to their pres¬ 
ent premises at Ridge Blvd. and 89th 
St., they conducted a school at Wil¬ 
loughby and Clinton Aves. 

The tradition of Catholic education 
for girls in eastern Suffolk Cdunty was 
started in 1877, when the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary established 
a parish school in Sag Harbor. Today 
the dignified Sacred Heart Academy- 
viewed with forebodings by the poor 
bigots of 75 years ago—is one of the 
most beautiful properties in the com¬ 
munity. 

Established in Manhattan in 1841, 
the Fathers of Mercy founded their 
first parish in Brooklyn, at the invita¬ 
tion of Bishop Loughlin, in 1878 in 
what is now Our Lady of Lourdes par¬ 
ish in East New York. One of the last 
official acts of our first Ordinary was to 
approve the founding of the Congre¬ 
gation’s second parish, which was to be 
under the patronage of St. Frances de 
Chantal. 

Immigrants Receive Attention 

Near the end of Bishop Loughlin’s 
episcopacy, immigration began to pour 
in from Italy and Poland. Father Fran- 
sioli, a Swiss of Italian extraction, be¬ 
came concerned over the religious wel¬ 
fare of Italians in downtown Brooklyn. 
For a couple of years he offered them 
the use of St. Peter’s school hall for 
Mass and religious devotions and then, 
in 1884, he received Bishop Loughlin’s 
permission to go to Rome and petition 
the Fathers of the Pious Society of the 
Missions to take over the growing apos- 
tolate. As a consequence, Father Pas- 
quale DeNisco, P.S.M., came to the Di¬ 
ocese and by June 14, 1885, the Church 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary 
was dedicated by Bishop Loughlin. Fa¬ 
ther Peter Saponara came from Italy 
two years later to establish Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel parish and to serve 
as its pastor until his death on July 31, 
1926. The latter priest may be said to 
have been the link that connected 
the isolated Italian immigrants of the 
1880’s with the Italo-Americans of the 
, Twentieth Century. His was the task of 
training and mplding the characters of 
the priests ministering to the immi¬ 
grants from his native land. 

The newly ordained Father Joseph 
Niedzielski opened the first Brooklyn 
church for Polish immigrants in a for¬ 
mer Protestant meeting house at Law¬ 
rence and Tillary Sts. It was dedicated, 
under the patronage of St. Casimir, by 
Bishop Loughlin December 5, 1875. 

The Death of Bishop Loughlin 

Under Bishop McDonnell and Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy, the emphasis on na¬ 
tional churches has diminished. How¬ 
ever, where a clear need existed it was 
recognized. Under Bishop McDonnell 
about fifteen churches were dedicated 
for Italian immigrants and almost a 
score more for the Polish. Today there 
are still some national churches, but 
their congregations are, for the most 
part, composed of Catholics of a dozen 
or so different national origins. 

The death of our first Bishop took 
place at 4:20 p.m., Tuesday, December 
29, 1891. He had been ill since early in 
the month and friends had advised him 
jto place himself under the doctor’s 
care, but he refused. Instead, as the 
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“Catholic Review” relates, he “went on 
from day to day working harder than 
any priest in the Diocese, going into 
every little detail of each duty and per¬ 
forming single-handed many things 
that men 25 years his junior would 
hesitate even to attempt.” 

At the consecration of Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell on April 25, 1892, the preacher 
on the occasion, Eather Thomas Camp¬ 
bell, Provincial of the Jesuits, reminded 
him: “You are going . . . into a great 
church, which a noble pioneer of the 
Faith planted and strengthened and • 

adorned. You are going into a ternary -- 

that had scarce a cross or spire^hien he 
raised his crozier above it^forty years 
ago, and now after a lifetime of toil, 
continued to the very end, when he lay 
in his coffin with the royal robes of 
poverty about him, having given all to 
God, he hands it over to you rich in 
its magnificent churches, strong in its 
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splendid charities and schools, with a 
zealous and devoted clergy and a flock 
of more than a quarter of a million, 
all on fire with zeal for the Church of 
Christ.” 

The second Ordinary of the Diocese 
of Brooklyn was, before his appoint¬ 
ment, noted as a scholar, an authority 
on ritual and liturgy and one familiar 
with the architecture of the great ba¬ 
silicas of Europe. When he came to 
Brooklyn, however, his endeavors were 
not directed toward the completion of 
the proposed cathedral that had been 
designed to rival in grandeur and 
beauty the noblest in the world. In¬ 
stead, he chose to leave the founda¬ 
tions for other purposes and to walk in 
the footsteps of his predecessor, Bishop 
Loughlin. 

Collaboration Our Policy 

At his installation on May 2, Bishop 
McDonnell addressed his people with 
a brief but meaningful message, in 
which he admonished the clergy and 
the people: 

“A new union has begun today be¬ 
tween the Bishop and the clergy and 
the laity of the Diocese. May we go on 
together and bring down God’s grace 
upon our work. One duty I must re¬ 
mind you’of. Be mindful of your pre¬ 
lates—they who have to answer to God 
for your souls. Remember in your 
prayers today him whom God has ap¬ 
pointed over you.” 

This spirit of collaboration had 
marked the administration of Bishop 
McDonnell’s predecessor and it was to 
mark that of his successor, Archbishop 
Molloy. Indeed collaboration between 
the Bishop and the clergy and the laity 
has become an identifying characteris¬ 
tic of the Diocese of Brooklyn. Visitors 
from outside the Diocese frequently 
refer to it as a policy of “non-inter¬ 
ference,” but the positive term “col¬ 
laboration” is the accurate one. 

That our second Bishop’s task may 
not be underestimated, let it be recalled 
that the Catholic population swelled 


by more than half a million—a half a 
million whose spiritual necessities he 
must meet. Under his administration 
about 115 new churches came into ex¬ 
istence and at the time of his death the 
roll of the clergy had increased by over 
385, and 410 youths were studying for 
the priesthood in St. John’s Seminary 
and Immaculate Conception Prepara¬ 
tory Seminary. 

Bishop Molloy, on the day of his en¬ 
thronement as third Ordinary of the 
See of Brooklyn, acknowledged the 
“rich inheritance that comes to me 
from the past.” 

A “Fortunate Successor” 

“I am the fortunate successor of two 
illustrious prelates who were men of 
extraordinary faith, wisdom and in¬ 
dustry/ and who have laid deep and 
substantial foundations for the up¬ 
building of the Church throughout ^ 
this great Diocese,” he acknowledged. 

“These holy, God-loving men have 
handed down to me a glorious record 
of splendid service as spiritual leaders. 
They have bequeathed to me a most 
inspiring example of heroic living, 
working, suffering and dying for the 
fuller realization of the Kingdom of 
God among men. I know that from the 
future contemplation of their exalted 
character and noble work I shall draw 
incentive, courage and edification. 

“As I stand, therefore, on the thresh¬ 
old of my future administration, I find 
the future attractive, promising and ra¬ 
diantly hopeful—I foresee an opportu¬ 
nity of almost limitless achievement for 
high aims and holy purposes.” 

In 1953, the assurances given on the 
day of his installation by Archbishop 
Molloy of his adherence to the policy 
of collaboration laid down by his suc¬ 
cessors have been demonstrably ful¬ 
filled. On that day he reminded his 
clergy: 

“. . . I am readily induced to believe 
that it will be easy and natural for us 
in the future to live in peace, harmony 
and happiness. . . . We may have, in a 


FAR OUT ON THE EAST of Long Island 
still -stands today the home of Michael 
Burke, site of the first Mass at Sag Harbor 



secondary sense, our individual aims 
and purposes, but, in reference to the 
primary object of our priestly vocation 
we should sincerely possess essential 
oneness and organic unity. . . . 

“I am still to continue with you a 
member of the body of Christ, and we 
are to act and react together, in har¬ 
mony, I trust, upon one another, re¬ 
maining joined and controlled in living 
unity by a common submission to a 
supreme authority and a common per¬ 
ception of the same high ideals and 
holy aims.” 

For the laity he had this message: 

“I may tell you frankly that I con¬ 
sider it a very high honor to have been 
selected Bishop of a people who created 
and worthily sustained the high stand¬ 
ard of practical Catholicity which you 
may justly claim. I may reveal to you 
also that to your new Bishop, facing the 
many problems of his new office, there 
comes considerable comfort and relief 
from the assurance abundantly supplied 
by your past record, that he may always 
fully rely upon your unstinting and 
unfailing support in his every under¬ 
taking.” 

The achievements of Archbishop 
Molloy, with the collaboration of the 
clergy and laity of the Diocese, in the 


less than 32 years of his pastoral super¬ 
vision are amply illustrated on other 
pages of this journal. 

As these concluding lines are written, 
from the offices of THE TABLET, high 
above the busy streets of Brooklyn, 
may be seen the site of the old village, 
now within the shadow range of the 
Brooklyn and Manhattan Bridges. The 
steeple and roof of the Pro-Cathedral, 
a reconstruction of the first church on 
Long Island, rise above the interven¬ 
ing buildings. As the eye passes to the 
south, past the Heights, Red Hook, 
the ribbon that is the Gowanus Canal, 
South Brooklyn and Park Slope south- 
ernward to the heart of Bay Ridge, the 
church steeples that pointed to the skies 
when our first Bishop passed to his 
eternal reward are hardly distinguish¬ 
able among the scores that have 
been erected by his successors. Even a 
greater contrast exists to the east to the 
ends of Long Island. We may take 
pride in the evidences of Catholic de¬ 
velopment in the great Diocese of 
Brooklyn, but pray God that we may 
never forget that what we see about 
us today could not be were it not for 
the sturdy spiritual and material foun¬ 
dations upon which they rest—founda¬ 
tions built by the sweat, the courage, 
the sufferings and the robust Catholi¬ 
cism of men of the character of a Peter 
Turner, a James O’Donnell, a John 
Raffeiner, a Michael Burke, a John Mc- 
Ginniss, a Joseph Brunemann and a 
John Loughlin. As was said at the be¬ 
ginning, our inheritance is a rich one 
and those who bequeathed it to us 
merit our gratitude and our prayers. 


BROOKLYN VILLAGE TODAY is all but 
lost under commercial and industrial 
structures and housing projects, yet from 
THE TABLET office in the lofty tower of 
the Williamsburgh Savings Bank Building 
St. James’ Church (center) can be seen 
nestled amid its dominant neighbors. At 
the lower left is the Church of St. Boni¬ 
face, the first in the Diocese to be dedi¬ 
cated by our first Ordinary, Bishop John 
Loughlin 
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CATHOLIC JOURNALISM 

1883, it became a weekly and survived 
only a few months. A short time later, 
Rev. Edward W. McCarty, pastor of St. 
Augustine’s, with several laymen and 
priests, began publication of the “Ex¬ 
aminer,” with Mr. Fitzgerald as editor. 
He was succeeded a year and a half later 
by Thomas Preston. The “Examiner” 
ceased publication in January, 1887. 

The “Leader,” with John J. McGin¬ 
nis as editor, began in 1890, but was 
also short-lived, passing out of existence 
in 1893. 

Layman Founded Journal for Deaf 

James Donnolly, a deaf man and a 
very zealous Catholic, who lived in 
Richmond Hill for many years, founded 
and edited the “Catholic Deaf Mute” 
in 1902. It was the first paper of its kind 
in the United States. When Mr. Don¬ 
nolly died in 1929, Rev. l^ichael A. 
Purtell, S.J., continued the publication. 
In 1938 he changed its name to “Eph- 
pheta.” Father Purtell died in 1944 and 
the publication was taken over by the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Apostolate for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing. Now a 
monthly, it is edited by Rev. George J. 
Haye, with Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin as 
associate. 

In September, 1933, Archbishop Mol- 
loy founded “II Crociato” (the “Cru¬ 
sader”), a four-page weekly, two in the 
Italian language and two in English. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfonso Arcese and Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Ottavio Silvestri, both de¬ 
ceased, were the special promoters of 
the publication. Serving on the initial 
board of directors were Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Leopold A. Arcese, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alex¬ 
ander A. Ciocia and the late Rev. Ar- 
senio Caprio, with Very Rev. Msgr. Vin¬ 
cent O. Genova as executive secretary. 
The present board of directors is com¬ 
posed of the pastors of all the Italian 
parishes in the Diocese, with Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Angelo R. Cioffi serving as presi¬ 
dent, Rev. Thomas Sala vice-president, 
Rev. Mariano J. Puleo secretary and 
Msgr. Genova executive secretary. The 
editor of “II Crociato” is Msgr. Ciocia 
and the assistant editor is Carlo De 
Biasi, K.S.G. The late Rev. Cornelius 
D. Buckley was a regular contributor 
to the publication from its inception. 

The history of THE TABLET began 
before it became the property of the 
Diocese. Its early career was a repetition 
of the usual struggles and trials of a 
Catholic newspaper. After several con¬ 
ferences with the late Bishop McDon¬ 
nell, James P. Lawler, a resident of 
Newark, N.J., and a Holy Cross College 
graduate of journalistic ability, received 
permission to publish a diocesan weekly 
named THE TABLET. The Bishop 
chose the name because of his esteem 
for the merits of the “Tablet” of Lon¬ 
don. 

TABLET Had Its Early Problems 

Mr. Lawler had offered the Diocese 
a half interest in the new publication 
for $7,500 but he was advised to start 
the enterprise and to await develop¬ 
ments. The first issue of THE TAB¬ 
LET was published April 4, 1908, and 
continued its weekly appearances until 
the early Fall of that year when it be¬ 
came apparent that fiscal trouble was 
developing. Then Joseph J. Timmes, 
a distinguished scholar who still resides 
in Brooklyn, was invited by Bishop Mc¬ 
Donnell and the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


(Continued from Page 61) 

James J. Coan, the paper’s editor, to 
buy an interest in it. Mr. Timmes did 
so with the consideration that the Di¬ 
ocese in the near future would acquire 
complete ownership and direction of 
the publication. The papey then was a 
tabloid and did not become a regular- 
size paper until 1910. 

In October, 1908, Mr. Timmes pur¬ 
chased a half interest in THE TAB¬ 
LET from Mr. Lawler; before the end 
of the year the former was compelled to 
take all of Mr. Lawler’s stock, for the 
latter had fallen into financial difficul¬ 
ties. In February, 1909, the paper was 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York. Exactly a year later, De¬ 
cember 24, 1909, for the sum of $5,000 
the Diocese became complete owner. 
Mr. Timmes ceased connection with 
THE TABLET in July, 1910, having 
served as managing editor since Octo¬ 
ber, 1908. He was succeeded by John J. 
Gordon, who continued in that post 
until 1913. 

Future Cardinal First President 

Bishop McDonnell’s first act after tak¬ 
ing over THE TABLET was to appoint 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. (later Cardinal) George 
Mundelein president of the publishing 
company, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Ma- 
Namee, V.G., vice-president; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward J. McGolrick secretary, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James S. Duffy treasurer 
and Msgr. Coan editor. ' 

Msgr. Mundelein, after assuming 
charge, interested a group of young 
priests in contributing to the paper. 
Their names are today familiar to all in 
the Diocese: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James F. Ir¬ 
win, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. Mc- 
Clancy, Rev. Thomas Casey, the late 
Very Rev. Msgr. William White, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John B. Gorman, Rev. John 

I. Whelan, Rev. Joseph F. Murphy and 
Rev. Locksley Appo. 

In 1909 Claude M. Becker was placed 
in charge of the business management 
of the paper and in 1913 Joseph Cum¬ 
mings was appointed managing editor, 
continuing in that post until 1917, 
when he was succeeded by Patrick F. 
Scanlan. In 1912 Msgr. Coan was re¬ 
placed as editor by Father Whelan and 
in 1921 the latter was replaced by Rev. 
Francis J. Healy. Father Whelan died 
May 20, 1938, and Father Healy Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1940. 

Pioneer Employee Now a Nun 

In the pioneer days of THE TAB¬ 
LET John F. Nash, Dr. Marc F. Val- 
lette, well-known historian; John Bud¬ 
way, Fred Rose and Thomas Wilson, 
all deceased; Miss Dorothy Caylor, now 
a Franciscan Sister of the Atonement; 
Miss Clara Berg and Mrs. Anna S. 
Timmes, who edited the women’s page 
under the name of J. Marcus, were iden¬ 
tified with the staff. Miss Berg and Mrs. 
Timmes still reside in Brooklyn. Many 
members of the clergy also contributed 
special articles for the paper. 

All of THE TABLET’S first board of 
directors have passed to their reward 
and with them the following other 
priests who served at various times on 
the board: Rt. Rev. Msgrs. Andrew 
Klarmann, William B. Farrell, James 

J. Corrigan, Charles Canivan and 
George A. Metzger and Rev. Thomas 
E. Carroll. 

Of the original group of priest-writ- 
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ers, Msgr. Irwin, who was the first col¬ 
umnist in the diocesan paper—his col¬ 
umn, the “Catholic Pulse,” being well 
known under the authorship of “Valeri¬ 
an”—Msgr. McClancy and Father Casey 
continue in active parochial service in 
the Diocese. 

The present board of directors is 
composed of Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. 
Casey, president; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
J. Brennan, first vice-president; Rev. 
Aloysius H. Gillick, second vice-presi¬ 
dent; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph R. Mc¬ 
Laughlin, treasurer, and Rev. John M. 
Mulz, secretary. The present priest-con¬ 
tributors on the staff are: Msgr. Mc¬ 
Clancy, Rev. Jerome P. Holland and 
Rev. John J. O’Connor, associate edi¬ 
tors; Rev. Charles E. Curley, editor of 


even into professedly Catholic and re¬ 
ligious organizations” and inviting 
Catholics “to collaborate with them in 
the realm of so-called humanitarianism 
and charity,” THE TABLET has 
warned whoever would pause and read 
against the Communist trickery. 

Again, when Communist influences 
have been discovered endangering 
Catholics in secular organizations or in¬ 
stitutions, THE TABLET has done its 
utmost to expose them. During the past 
decade or so, factual data published 
exclusively in our columns has been re¬ 
sponsible for the exposure of countless 
left-wing forces in and the ouster of 
many of them from the public school 
system. 

Supporter of Decency in Films 

6. THE TABLET has been in the 
forefront in promoting movements de¬ 
signed for the good of the Church and 
the United States, in opposing forces 
aligned against our Faith and our Coun¬ 
try and in helping victims of injustice. 

Early in 1921, this paper led the cam¬ 
paign for passage of the Clayton Bill to 
establish State supervision of motion 
pictures. After an acrimonious fight, the 
legislation was adopted by a narrow 
margin; it is still on the books. 

Likewise, in 1934, THE TABLET 
propagandized the Legion of Decency 
and over 300,000 Catholics of the Dio¬ 
cese signed the pledge to avoid immoral 
motion pictures. Later we were to play 
an important role in having the Legion 
adopt the ratings of films made by the 
International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, the ratings which, we had 
been publishing weekly for years. 

In March of 1935 a bill—first called 
the Kelly-Corbett bill—was introduced* 
in Albany requiring school districts in 
the State which gave bus service to the 
children of tax-supported schools to do 
the same for children attending Catho¬ 
lic schools. The bill passed the Assembly 
and Senate, but Governor Lehman ve¬ 
toed it. I'he following year it passed 
again, and this time Governor Lehman 
signed it. Later the measure was de¬ 
clared unconstitutional. Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia of New York, however, on 
an appeal from THE TABLET and 
some school districts, continued the serv¬ 
ice as a health measure. At the State 
Constitutional Convention the trans¬ 
portation was legalized and the amend¬ 
ment was indorsed by the voters. This 
paper also played a leading part in hav¬ 
ing the City of New York enact legisla- 


the “Weekly Instruction,” and Rev. 
Raymond J. Neufeld, editor of the 
“Question Box.” 

Seven members of THE TABLET 
office staff have been associated with the 
paper over 25 years. They are: Claude 
M. Becker, K.S.G.; Patrick F. Scanlan, 
K.S.G.; Julia V. Burke, Cornelius J. 
Sperry, Charles F. Ahern, Katherine 
Downey and Frederick J. Luhrs; the 
first four h^ve been over 35 years. 

The publication has had five differ¬ 
ent addresses: 76 Court St., 189 Mon¬ 
tague St., 130 Livingston St., 550 At¬ 
lantic Ave. and the present address, One 
Hanson PL, all in Brooklyn. 

THE TABLET had an initial circula¬ 
tion of 13,000. Today it has passed the 
120,000 mark. 
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tion allowing crippled children to be 
conveyed to private schools in districts 
where the same service was given pub¬ 
lic school children. 

7. Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, of Royal 
Oak, Mich., had been broadcasting 
weekly over a national radio hook-up 
for about ten years, but THE TABLET 
carried only rare and brief comments 
on the program until the Summer of 
1936. At that time a concerted and in¬ 
sidious drive was inaugurated to bar 
him from the air waves. He was displeas¬ 
ing certain elements and the latter set 
out to deprive him of his right to free¬ 
dom of speech. The clearly Communist- 
directed campaign succeeded in having 
Father Coughlin barred from the three 
major networks and by the Fall of 1938 
he was heard only over 45 independent 
stations. What his enemies had to say 
was publicized over the air, in the press 
and in magazines, but Father Cough¬ 
lin's side of the story was available to 
only a small segment of the American 
people. So THE TABLET published 
the full texts of his speeches each week 
in order that the traditionally American 
privilege of a free forum could be pre¬ 
served. The defamatory drive was not, 
however, halted. It continued until the 
“Radio Priest” was forced into silence. 

Events Have Confirmed Warnings 

As was mentioned above, the cam¬ 
paign against Father Coughlin was 
clearly Communist-directed. Spearhead¬ 
ing the attack were fronts long since ex¬ 
posed, such as the publications “Equal¬ 
ity,” “The Hour,” and “The Voice for 
Human Rights,” the latter the organ 
of the Committee of Catholics for Hu¬ 
man Rights, which only this Spring was 
revealed by a Senate investigating com¬ 
mittee to have been used by the Com¬ 
munist Party to infiltrate and create di¬ 
visions among American Catholics. The 
editor of “The Hour” is now devoted 
exclusively to Communist writings. The 
editorial board of “Equality” was rid¬ 
dled with Communists. Meanwhile, 
Father Coughlin’s warnings to the 
United States on the Communist men¬ 
ace have been amply justified by 
events and he is still pastor of Little 
Flower Church, in Royal Oak, one of 
the outstanding parish plants in the 
Nation. 

One of the most common forms of 
trickery employed by the Communists 
to direct attention from themselves is 
to accuse anti-Commuhists <*f theirown 
crimes. Thus, in 1940, when a group of 
young men in Brooklyn were arrested 
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THE PREDEITIAL 
SAWS BAM 

Broadway and Vernon Avenue 
Flatbush Ave. at Kings Highway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FREDERICK V. GOESS 

President 

Congratulations to his 
Excellency, Thomas E. 
Molloy, his venerable 
predecessors, the 
Priests and Religious 
of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. 

In the one hundred 
years of the existence 
of this Diocese much 
has been accomplished 
which is evident to 
the eye—the many 
churches, schools, hos¬ 
pitals, orphanages and 
other charitable insti¬ 
tutions. 

However, what is sel¬ 
dom appreciated is the 
wonderful contribution 
made not only to God 
but to country, because 
of the church’s preach¬ 
ment of good living and 
good citizenship. 

May the Good Lord continue 
His blessings on this Diocese . 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Corn Exchange 


BANK TRUST COMPANY 


Also celebrating its one hundredth year of service 
to the community, the city’s pioneer in branch banking 
provides seventy-eight conveniently located branches 
throughout greater New York, operated by managers 
trained to appreciate neighborhood interests and to 
serve, by close personal contact, the banking needs of 
our depositors. Many years experience in branch bank¬ 
ing have contributed to perfecting this service. We 
cordially invite you to visit one of our branches. 




CORN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST COMPANY 

* Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CENACLE RETREATS 
1922 — 1953 

The Religious of Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle 
at Lake Ronkonkoma 

thank the Most Reverend Archbishop, Bishops, and Clergy 
of Brooklyn 

for their cooperation and encouragement in the apostolate 
of the Cenacle 

SPIRITUAL RETREATS FOR 
WOMEN AND GIRLS 
TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

Since its opening in 1922, nearly 75,000 women and girls have made closed retreats 
of 3 to 8 days’ duration, and have cooperated in spreading the Retreat Movement in 
their parishes and schools, at home and at work. Retreat Lists available; for further 
information, communicate: 

CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF THE CENACLE 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 

Ronkonkoma 9-8366 


• 


LOUGHLIN 

BROS. 

Compliments of 

KNAPPE 

AND 

JOHNSON 


PRINTERS 

Architects 

270-272 PEARL STREET 

390 EAST 150TH STREET 

NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 

NEW YORK 55 N. Y. 

COrtlandt 7-2542-2543 



on the charge of seeking to overthrow 
the government, THE TABLET sought 
out the facts. “Anti-Semitism” was the 
Communist slogan at that time and it 
was the principal argument leveled at 
the defendants. The stated charge of 
sedition was unproved and eventually 
the men were released. THE TABLET 
was one of the very few sources of cor¬ 
rect information on the case and its 
readers subscribed $15,000 to pay legal 
charges for the group. 

Another anti-Communist selected by 
the Communists for persecution on the 
charge of “anti-Semitism” was a Catho¬ 
lic public school teacher, Miss May A. 
Quinn. THE TABLET, having learned 
the true facts, espoused the cause of Miss 
Quinn ai d again its generous readers 
voluntarily sent in nearly $10,000 to 
help finance her case. A member of the 
Police Department, James Drew, was 
also defended in our pages against the 
Communist charge of “anti-Semitism.” 

Catholic Action an Objective 

8. THE TABLET’S record as a “di¬ 
ocesan medium through which the faith¬ 
ful may be reached,” as Father Coan 
expressed it, has been evident in each 
issue. Every Catholic organization, di¬ 
ocesan or otherwise, has been publicized 
and its work and program popularized. 
Cooperation has been extended not 
only through the columns of the paper 
but in giving counsel and encourage¬ 
ment in interviews, correspondence and 
telephone conversations. The primary 
concern of THE TABLET is to stimu¬ 
late every form of Catholic action and 
it is no exaggeration to say that nearly 
as much time is spent in that field as in 
publishing the paper. 

That THE TABLET has been of 
assistance to an unusually large per¬ 
centage of subscribers outside the dio¬ 
cese is also cause for gratitude. 

Nor have Catholics alone been the 
object of our interest. Our readers in¬ 
clude far more non-Catholics than 
would be estimated f6r a diocesan or¬ 
gan. Throughout the United States are 
editors, legislators and others of influ¬ 
ence who not only subscribe to THE 
TABLET but are in regular contact 
with us to offer information and valu¬ 
able suggestions. In approaching so- 
called interfaith and interracial issues, 
THE TABLET is privileged to have 
sources of sane and sound counsel from 
those not of our Faith. Through these 
contacts, THE TABLET has been able^ 
to present the Catholic position clearly, 
fairly and effectively. It likewise num¬ 
bers among its friends literally hun¬ 
dreds whom it has seen change from 
enemies to friends of the Church. 

To summarize the Catholic philoso¬ 
phy which THE TABLET has spon¬ 
sored, we quote from the prose-poet 
John Ruskin: 

“Therefore when we build let us 
think that we build forever. Let it not 
be for present delight, nor for present 
use alone; let it be such work as our 
descendants will thank us for, and let 
us think, as we lay stone on stone, that 
a time will come when those stones will 
be held sacred because our hands have 
touched them; and that men will say as 
they look upon the labor and the 
wrought substance of them: ‘See! This 
our fathers did for us.’ ” 

And, in conclusion, we express the 
thought given by St. Thomas More in 
one of his prayers, namely, “The things, 
good Lord, that I pray for, give me Thy 
grace to labor for.” 


A LIVING PIONEER 



Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Quealy, V.F., is 
the only living priest who has served 
under all three Bishops of Brooklyn. 
He was ordained six months before 
Bishop Loughlin died, he served as an 
assistant to him and was present at his 
deathbed. 

Msgr. Quealy, besides being a pio¬ 
neer priest, has directed the erection in 
St. Agnes’ parish, Rockville Centre, of 
what “Church Administration” maga¬ 
zine has described as probably the out¬ 
standing parish plant ever built in a 
community of such a size. 

Msgr. Quealy was born in County 
Waterford, Ireland, February 21, 1867. 
He came to the United States in 1888, 
the year of the great blizzard. His older 
sister, who had emigrated earlier, was 
a Sister of St. Joseph in Philadelphia. 
She later became Superior and was 
known as Mother Angela. Msgr. Quealy 
studied at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Emmitsburg, Md., and taught in the 
college at the same time. He was or¬ 
dained June 25, 1891. 

Msgr. Quealy’s first assignment was 
to St. John’s Chapel, under Bishop 
Loughlin. He went to Transfiguration 
Church in 1893 an d in 1894 was ap¬ 
pointed to St. Charles Borromeo’s. In 
1902 he was named pastor of St. Agnes’ 
Church, Greenport, and three years 
later was assigned to his present pas¬ 
torate. 

When Msgr. Quealy came- to Rock¬ 
ville Centre, the parish included Island 
Park, Oceanside, Long Beach—which 
consisted of a small hotel and three 
cottages—Malverne, Baldwin and Lyn- 
brook. Then 18 years old, it had a small 
church, a debt of $28,000 and 400 com¬ 
municants. 

Today, 48 years later, the extraordi¬ 
nary work of Msgr. Quealy can be read¬ 
ily discerned by the visitor to Rockville 
Centre. He has built everything that is 
on the church property: what has been 
described as the most beautiful church 
on Long Island, a 15th Century Nor¬ 
man Gothic structure whose cross- 
crowned tower is visible for mil^^a^ 
high school, to which an acMition cost¬ 
ing over $1,000,000 was . recently com¬ 
pleted and paid for; an elementary 
school, a convent accommodating 35 
Sisters, an up-to-date rectory and an ex¬ 
tensive play area with six acres of land. 

In 1924 Father Quealy was elevated 
to the rank of Domestic Prelate by Pope 
Pius XI. 
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OUR HOSPITALS 

('Continued from page 55) 

allied fields within the profession. 

Members of the staffs have had a 
prominent part in developing many of 
the progressive features of present-day 
hospital life. They have assisted in cre¬ 
ating the broader spirit of mutual help¬ 
fulness now found among all hospitals 
and health agencies, whether con¬ 
ducted under religious, non-sectarian or 
governmental sponsorship. They have 
shared in establishing the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York, the met¬ 
ropolitan unit of the Blue Cross sys¬ 
tem, and the Hospital Council of 
Greater New York, the local hospital¬ 
planning agency now generally recog¬ 
nized throughout the Country as a 
model of its kind. 

The Diocese is particularly proud 
that, in her centenary year, one of her 
priests, Father Lively, has been selected 
to occupy the top position in Catholic 
hospital life in the Nation, the presi¬ 
dency of the Catholic Hospital Associ¬ 
ation of the United States and Canada. 

In relating these evidences of prog¬ 
ress in the material, scientific and pro¬ 
fessional fields, sight has not been lost 
of the supremacy of the spiritual as the 
chief objective of a Catholic hospital, 
as it is of every facet of Catholic effort. 
The cherished bounty of all diocesan 
institutions and agencies are the thou¬ 
sands of spiritual blessings bestowed 
through their charitable endeavors on 
patients, personnel and benefactors. 
The faithful ministrations of chaplains, 
the example and prayers of the Re¬ 
ligious and the solicitude and zeal of 
doctors, nurses and other personnel are 
daily influences leading others to the 
attainment of life’s eternal goal. These 
have not been and cannot be accounted 
for in statistics, either of hospital or 
Diocese, but, to those who receive them, 
they have been manifestations of Di¬ 
vine favor and intervention as clear 
and evident as was the burning bush 
to Moses in the desert of Madian. 


HOSPITAL AUXILIARIES 


Too often, perhaps, one associates 
with our Catholic hospitals only Sisters, 
doctors, nurses and other professional 
workers, but thousands of laymen and 
women, without official connections, are 
also contributing and laboring that our 
diocesan hospitals may rank with the 
best in the United States. In addition to 
conducting benefits to raise funds to re¬ 
duce the perennial deficits, these indi¬ 
viduals provide voluntary assistance in 
caring for the patients and performing 
numerous other services of mercy. Fol¬ 
lowing is a list of organizations coop¬ 
erating with our hospitals in the care 
of the sick: 

Ladies Auxiliary of St. Anthony’s 
Hospital; Ladies Aid and Ladies Aux¬ 
iliary of St. Catherine’s; St. Charles 
Guild of St. Charles, Brooklyn; Mother 
Theresa Chapter in Port Jefferson, A 
Mother Lucia Chapter in Huntington, 
Joseph P. Carlin Chapter in Bay Shore, 
Northport Chapter, Lindenhurst Chap¬ 
ter and Patchogue Chapter of St. 
Charles, Port Jefferson; Oxygen Guild 
of St. Francis Sanatorium for Cardiac 
Children, Roslyn; Ladies Auxiliary of 
Holy Family Hospital; Ladies of Mercy 
Auxiliary, Red Cross Workers and So¬ 
cial Service Committee of St. John’s 
Long Island City Hospital; Ladies Aid, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital Auxiliary and 
Doctors’ Wives Auxiliary of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; St. Mary’s Hospital Ladies 
Aid Association of St. Mary’s Hospital; 
Hollis Ladies Auxiliary, Ridgewood 
Ladies Auxiliary, Forest Hills Ladies 
Auxiliary, Ozone Park Ladies Auxil¬ 
iary, Richmond Hill Ladies Auxilia¬ 
ry, Woodhaven Ladies Auxiliary, St. 
Claire’s Ladies Auxiliary, Doctors' 
Wives Auxiliary, Jamaica Ladies Aux- . 
iliary and Medical Social Service Com¬ 
mittee of Mary Immaculate Hospital 
and Ladies Aid Auxiliary of St. Peter’s 
Hospital, and senior and junior guilds 
in 21 towns for Mercy Hospital, Rock¬ 
ville Centre. 


HOSPITALS IN THE DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 

Founded, 

St. Peter’s, Brooklyn.Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 1864 

St. Catherine’s, Brooklyn.Sisters of St. Dominic 1870 

St. Mary’s, Brooklyn.Sisters of Charity 1879-1940 1879 

Franciscan Sisters of St. Joseph 1940-1953 

St. John’s, Long Island City.Sisters of St. Joseph 1891 

Mary Immaculate, Jamaica.Sisters of St. Dominic 1902 

St. Joseph’s, Far Rockaway.Sisters of St. Joseph 1905 

St. Charles (Orthopedic), Port Jefferson. . . .Daughters of Wisdom 1907 

Wharton Memorial Institute.Daughters of Wisdom 1907 

(Retarded Children), Port Jefferson 

Holy Family, Brooklyn...Sisters of Charity 1909 

Mercy Hospital, Rockville Centre.Sisters of the Infant Jesus 1913 

(Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor) 

St. Anthony’s, Woodhaven.Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 1914 

St. Charles (Orthopedic), Brooklyn.Daughters of Wisdom *1924 

St. Francis Sanatorium.Franciscan Missionaries of Mary 1937 

for Cardiac Children, Roslyn 

Five "centers for visiting nurse service are maintained in the Diocese by 
the Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor. 

SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

Founded Founded 

St. Mary’s, Brooklyn 1889 Mary Immaculate, Jamaica 1906 

St. John’s, Long Island City 1900 St. Catherine’s, Brooklyn 1911 


GENERAL 

STEEL 

PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION 


Factory and Main Office 

FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
INdependence 3-3000 

Brooklyn , N.Y. Office 

HYacinth 5-3408 

Newark, N.J. Office 

Mitchell 3-8166 


Manufacturers of 

• LOCKERS 

• ADJUSTABLE 
STEEL 
SHELVING 

• CABINETS 

• PARTS 
STORAGE BINS 

• AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


The Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart wish 
to extend their cordial greetings to the Diocese 
of Brooklyn on the occasion of the One Hun¬ 
dredth Anniversary. 

sacred Hearts of iesus and mart school 

501 HICKS STREET 
BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


- CONGRATULATIONS 

TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 

on its 

100th ANNIVERSARY 

• 

FULTON SAVINGS BANK 

MAIN OFFICE: 

375 Fulton Street at Borough Hall 

FLATBUSH OFFICE: 

Flatbush Avenue at Caton Avenue 

• 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SOFTWOODS 

AND 

HARDWOODS 

MILLWORK 


CROSS, AUSTIN 
AND IRELAND 
LUMBER CO. 

1246 GRAND STREET 
BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 

EVergreen 6-7000 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 
ON ITS IOOth ANNIVERSARY 

☆ 

JAMAICA SAVINGS BANK 

Main Office 

161-02 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 2, N. Y. 

Other Offices 

Jamaica—146-21 Jamaica Ave. Jackson Heights—81-01 37th Ave. 

Queens Village—216-19 Jamaica Ave. Fresh Meadows—61-24 188th St. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Cj reef in 
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from 


THE KAUPERT 
SECRETARIAL INSTITUTE 

on the 

(Centennial 
of the 

DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 


PLUMBING 

CORP. 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 
PROCESS PIPING 


669 BUSHWICK AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 21, NEW YORK 

Hyacinth 7-3131 


70%Cte for FREE Booklet "HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN’’ 

Just off the press, this helpful analytical guide will aid indi¬ 
viduals and organ committees in avoiding common pitfalls 
. . . will serve to assure selection of the most satisfactory 
organ for your purpose. Tells what to look for . . . what to 
avoid. Come in or write us today sure. Also ask for litera¬ 
ture on all Connsonata organs. Compare before you buy. 

G. SCHIRMER, 3 East 43rd St., New York City 


in TONE, PERFORMANCE and MUSICAL VARIETY 



LAY SOCIETIES IN OUR DIOCESE (Continued from Page 121) 


Bay Ridge Catholic Action 
Guild 

In December, 1943, a group of lay 
men and women formed the Bay Ridge 
Catholic Action Guild in the parishes 
of St. Anselm, St. Ephrem, St. Patrick 
and Our Lady of Angels, Brooklyn, to 
present Catholic culture and informa¬ 
tion to the public in Bay Ridge through 
lectures and forums. A monthly news 
letter was started in 1946 to encourage 
Guild members to engage in the apos- 
tolate of the press. 

The Bay Ridge Catholic Center was 
opened in January, 1947, with a circu¬ 
lating library and shop for religious ar¬ 
ticles. Having its own quarters, the 
Guild was able to extend its activities 
and soon found it necessary to move 
to its present larger quarters at 8412-16 
Third Ave. A volunteer staff serves the 
Center daily from noon to 10 p.m. 

Among the varied activities are lec¬ 
tures, courses, circulating library, Braille 
study, children’s craft classes and story 
hours, mailing of magazines to missions 
and food to Europe, and a rack for the 
free distribution of pamphlets in the 
Long Island Rail Road station, as well 
as retreats and other spiritual programs. 
The present membership is about i,*200. 
Miss Helen A. Murphy ^vas founder of 
the Bay Ridge Catholic Action Guild 
and also its first president. 

Forest Hills Catholic Action 
Guild 

The Catholic Action Guild of Forest 
Hills began in October, 1951, with a 
meeting of four women of Our Lady 
Queen of Martyrs parish: Mrs. Herbert 
A. Von Urff, Mrs. Laurence J. Rice, 
Mrs. H. C. Hoffman and Mrs. A. E. 
Bonbrake. Starting as a discussion 
group, it grew to 35 members in a few 
months. Early in 1952, it became a 
parish activity, with Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph R. McLaughlin as moderator. 

Prominent authorities in various 
fields have addressed the guild. An at¬ 
tendance of 500 men and women 
marked the first Communion-Breakfast 
In April, 1953, at which the guest of 
honor was Senator Patrick McCarran 
of Nevada. The Guild inaugurated 
Evenings of Recollection, continuous 
Rosary Y>n each First Saturday and 
prayers for peace all day each Friday. 

Community projects have been very 
successful. In 1952 all churches in 
Forest Hills participated in a “Christ¬ 
mas Is the Birthday of Christ” move¬ 
ment. A community creche was placed 
in Station Square. 

Over 3,000 dressings have been sent 
to St. Rose’s Cancer Hospital; hun¬ 
dreds of magazines, Rosaries and 
prayer cards were distributed to pa¬ 


tients in city hospitals and baskets of 
food were sent to their families. 

The Guild undertook the' sponsor¬ 
ship of a Radio Rosary program this 
Fall and plans are being formulated 
whereby every member of the armed 
services belonging to the parish of Our 
Lady Queen of Martyrs will receive 
THE TABLET for the period of a 
year. » 

Catholic Interracial Council 

A small group of Catholic men and 
women met with Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ray¬ 
mond J. Campion April 30, 1944, to 
organize the Brooklyn Catholic Inter¬ 
racial Council in order to “promote in 
every practicable way relations between 
the races based on the Christian prin¬ 
ciples of interracial justice and charity, 
and to uphold the God-given dignity 
and destiny of every human being.” 

From its inception the council has 
had the approval, interest and blessing 
of Archbishop Molloy. Appointed spir¬ 
itual director by His Excellency, Msgr. 
Campion for seven years gave unstint- 
ingly of his energy and experience. But 
in the Fall of 1951, the Archbishop ac¬ 
ceded to his request and named as 
moderator Rev. Archibald V. McLees, 
pastor of Holy Rosary Church. 

George K. Hunton, a resident of 
Brooklyn, who has established Catholic 
Interracial Councils in many parts of 
the Country, was one of the organizers. 

During its short life of nine years 
the council has conducted many worth¬ 
while projects for the dissemination of 
the Church’s teachings on interracial 
justice. Among them are a bi-monthly 
Mass and Communion-Breakfast, in¬ 
stitutes, radio broadcasts, an exhibit in 
celebration of Negro Achievement 
Week, participation in State and com¬ 
munity interracial activities, a speakers’ 
bureau to address parish societies and 
Catholic organizations and a monthly 
article in the magazine, “Stray Notes,” 
which is edited by Rev. Michael J. Mc¬ 
Laughlin, of St. Peter Claver Church, 
and has a diocesan-wide circulation. 

Young Christian Workers 

The Young Christian Workers move¬ 
ment is the organized action of small 
units or sections of working youth 
being trained and actually engaging in 
the task of influencing the mentality 
and life of other youths at work and 
in the neighborhood and oT'aiding 
them in their needs and conditions 
of life, work, leisure, etc. 

The program is determined solely by 
the needs and situation of unmarried 
working youth in the United States. In 
no instance are methods, projects and 
activities imported from abroad. Yet 
everywhere the Young Christian Work- 
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ers has a basic similarity—it starts with 
a problem seen in actual life; its solu¬ 
tion is by active presence and influ¬ 
ence; it pursues a team-action within 
the whole group or mass; it sets forth 
the Christian dignity and destiny of 
every single young worker and labors 
for a practical recognition of such on 
all sides. 

The measure of the movement is 
not its activities, or even its num¬ 
bers, but its influence. Much of 
this indeed cannot be measured. A par¬ 
ish section of boys, for example, will 
seek to prepare inductees for military 
life, to secure apostolic action by its 
members among their fellow service 
men, to support and encourage its 
members and others in the service and 
to help in the reintegration of dis¬ 
charged service men into civilian life. 
So it is with programs for new work¬ 
ers, part-time workers, sick young work¬ 
ers, preparation for marriage, etc. 

Diocesan chaplains are: Rev. John 
J. Kean, Rev. John J. Berkery, Rev. 
Joseph M. Nolan and Rev. John T. 
Mahoney. 

Catholic Career Conferences 

The Catholic Career Conferences, a 
movement created to guide young men 
and women into careers in which they 
can best serve God, is in its tenth year 
of operation. Its headquarters are in 
the Catholic Charities building at 93- 
26 Union Hall St., Jamaica. 

Founded in 1944 by Rev. Andrew 
Ansbro, C.P., at the Passionist Mon¬ 
astery in Jamaica, under the name of 
the St. Gabriel Club, it was later ex¬ 
panded into the Catholic Center Club, 
which is now the Career Conferences 
organization. Supplementing Father 
Ansbro’s personal vocational guidance, 
the club conducts regular meetings for 
girls and boys. 

In its ten years, besides the many 
who today are in marriage, the service 
and lay careers, it has helped over 300 
young people to enter seminaries and 
the religious life. Members number 
nine ordained priests, with boys now 
studying for five different dioceses and 
13 religious Orders and girls attached 
to forty different Sisterhoods. 

Monica House 

Monica House is a center of Catho¬ 
lic Action for young women. Located 
in the shadow of St. Augustine’s 
Church at 81 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, 
it was founded in 1944 by a group of 


young women who had received an 
apostolic training at Grailville, Ohio. 

In the nine years of its existence 
Monica House has continued to find 
a place in the universal lay apostolate 
as a part of the Grail family. Its aims, 
its techniques and its spirit have been 
fashioned by Grail leaders trained to 
work in the modern city apostolate. 

The aim of Monica House is to pre¬ 
pare Catholic young women for the 
penetration of their environment. The 
program stresses such fundamental 
ideas as Christ-centered living as a 
prime necessity in the secularized 
world, the liturgy as the normal school 
of sanctity for the laity, a world-em¬ 
bracing outlook as the essential mark 
of the Christian, the nature and task 
of woman, the development of a Chris¬ 
tian culture and the^ organized lay 
apostolate as an answer to' the needs 
of our time. Rev. James F. Coffey, of 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, ai^d 
Rev. George V. Fogarty, of Cathedral 
College, are moderators. 

Stepinac Committee 

Immediately after the “trial” of 
Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac by the 
Yugoslav Government, a conference 
was held in Brooklyn at the initiative 
of a group of St. John’s University 
alumni. Out of the meeting grew the 
Committee for the Liberation of Arch¬ 
bishop Stepinac, which had 22 charter 
member societies at first and eventu¬ 
ally embraced 37 organizations. 

The bodies represented a combined 
membership of perhaps 200,000 per¬ 
sons. The officers, who held their po¬ 
sitions continuously during the six- 
year period of C.L.A.S. activity, were 
led by the president, Francis J. Grif¬ 
fith, principal of Richmond Hill High 
School, Queens. 

With the release of the prelate from 
prison and his elevation to the Car- 
dinalate, the officers of the C.L.A.S. 
felt that its work had been completed. 
It was therefore disbanded and its 
funds were turned over to the Croatian 
Catholic Committee of Pittsburgh. 

Mindszenty Committee 

The United Catholic Organizations 
for the Freeing of Cardinal Mindszen¬ 
ty was established January 4, 1949, 
within a week after the arrest of the 
Primate of Hungary, Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Its objective is the free¬ 
ing of the Cardinal from his un¬ 
just, Communist-imposed life impris¬ 


onment. Its weapons are prayer and 
protest. 

Membership consists of approxi¬ 
mately 300 cooperating units of 39 ma¬ 
jor groups of Catholic lay organiza¬ 
tions. 

Activities have included a protest- 
procession of 153,000 persons in 
Queens February 14, 1949, a series of 
broadcasts of “The Mindszenty Hour” 
over radio station WWRL, a special 
WNBC broadcast by Cardinal Spell¬ 
man, numerous protests to national 
bodies asking help for Cardinal Minds¬ 
zenty, countless Masses, Holy Com¬ 
munions and prayers for the same pur¬ 
pose and the distribution of 30,000 
windshield stickers and postage-size 
adhesives voicing protest. 

War Relief Services 

War Relief Services-National Cath¬ 
olic Welfare Conference was founded in 
1943 as the official agency of American 
Catholics for aid to refugees and for 
relief in the various countries ravaged 
by the passing of war. As the wars was 
still in progress, tfie agency imme¬ 
diately set up a program to aid refugees 
in any area of the world where they 
could be reached. The first programs 
of aid began in Spain and Portugal for 
victims of Nazism, and in Mexico, the 
Middle East and Africa for the large 
groups of Polish refugees who had been 
deported to Siberia and then managed 
to escape through Iran. 

Trom the beginning of War Relief 
Services, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. 
Swanstrom was associated with the 
agency in an executive capacity. This 
priest of the Diocese of Brooklyn was 
first assistant executive director and 
after the director, Archbishop Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, was given the See of Wash¬ 
ington in 1947, Msgr. Swanstrom was 
named executive director. 

One of the first priests to participate 
in an American relief program in 
Europe was Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew P. 
Landi, of the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
who went to aid liberated Italy in 
1944, and still remains in Rome as 
resident director of American Cath¬ 
olic aid for the Italian peninsula. 

John -B. McCloskey, a life-long resi¬ 
dent of the Diocese of Brooklyn, joined 


the organization shortly after its foun¬ 
dation. He is now resident representa¬ 
tive for France. 

Rev. Fabian Flynn, C.P., who resided 
for many years at Immaculate Con¬ 
ception Monastery in Jamaica, is the 
representative for Austria and conducts 
the program for refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain, as well as directing 
relief for Austrian civilians. 

As an arm of mercy of the Catholics 
of the United States, War Relief Serv¬ 
ices conducts programs of aid in other 
misery-scourged areas, such as Korea, 
Hong Kong, Berlin and West Ger¬ 
many. 

Catholic Community Service 

The National Catholic Community 
Service, which assisted many thousands 
of servicemen stationed in or near the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, was formally es¬ 
tablished as a member agency of the 
United Service Organization (U.S.O.) 
in June of 1941. Dr. Franklin Dunham 
of Brooklyn was the first executive 
director. The diocesan unit was founded 
with a board of directors headed by 
Col. Walter Jeffreys Carlin. 

At the beginning an office and in¬ 
formation center was established in a 
store at Fulton and Joralemon Sts., 
Brooklyn. Its first activities consisted 
in organizing parish programs. 

In October, 1941, the N.C.C.S. unit 
moved to the Cathedral Club, where it 
remained a year preparatory to being 
established in the former mansion of 
William Kenny at Shore Road and 
95 th St., Brooklyn. Later N.C.C.S.- 
U.S.O. centers were operating in St. 
Albans, Hempstead, Patchogue and 
Montauk. A special Summer operation 
was conducted at Jones Beach from 
1942 to 1945. 

In addition, N.C.C.S. operated a 
U.S.O. mobile unit on Long Island that 
visited the restricted and isolated em¬ 
placements of the military. 

At these various centers several hun¬ 
dred volunteers from the Knights of 
Columbus, Catholic Daughters of 
America and other diocesan and parish 
organizations sponsored religious, so¬ 
cial, cultural and athletic programs 
aiming to fulfill the slogan “A Home 
Away From Home.” 


EXPELLEES—Brooklyn Catholics have contributed to easing the lot of such victims 
of terrorism and Red persecution as these in barracks near Munich, Germany 
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SUCCESSFUL 

FUNCTIUNS 

at moderate prices l 



We have been privileged to be 
the scene of many Catholic af¬ 
fairs, both among the clergy an^j 
laity. Many parishes favor The 
St. George for their events. We 
invite your inquiries, confident 
that we can please you. Come 
in, or phone Banquet Depart¬ 
ment. MAin 4-5000. 


HOTEL 


ST. GEORGE 


New York City's Largest Hotel 

CLARK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

N. H. Free, Gen. Mgr. C. R. Maison, Bqt. Mgr. 

Bing & Bing, Inc., Management 


We are happy to join with 
Archbishop-Bishop Thomas Edmund Molloy, 
the Clergy and the faithful of Brooklyn 
in commemorating the 
Centennial Year of the Diocese. 


<-&r> 

SISTERS of SAINT DOMINIC 


SOME OUTSTANDING LAYMEN ( Continued from page 127) 


Rev. Mother Helen Mallon, who at 
the time of her death was Assistant 
Mother General of the Religious of 
the Cenacle; Mother Anna Mallon, 
now archivist of the Religious of the 
Cenacle at Lake Ronkonkoma, and 
Miss Mary T. Mallon, and three sons, 
Dr. Frank, Vincent and Joseph. Also, 
13 grandchildren, four of whom are 
now in Religion: Rev. Vincent P. and 
Rev. Vincent T., of the Maryknoll 
Fathers; Mother Elizabeth Mallon of 
the Religious of the Cenacle, and Sis¬ 
ter Elizabeth Patricia of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 

Worker for the Orphans 

Joseph F. Keany, K.S.G., for years 
represented the Diocese on the New 
York State Catholic Welfare Commit¬ 
tee and was a leader in diocesan ac¬ 
tivities. 

Born in St. James parish, Brooklyn, 
April 9, 1867, the son of Patrick and 
Anne Keany, he attended St. James 
school and later went to St. John’s 
College, where he received the degree 
of bachelor of arts in 1893 and master 
of arts in 1895. In 1913, his alma mater 
conferred upon him the honorary de¬ 
gree of doctor of laws. 

Shortly after receiving his bachelor’s 
degree, Mr. Keany began studies at 
the New York University School of 
Law. He entered the legal department 
of the Long Island Rail Road July 1, 
1894, and continued with the company 
until his death. 

Mr. Keany became a member of the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum So¬ 
ciety in 1899 and the following year 
was elected a member of its board of 
directors. Thirteen years later he be¬ 
came vice-president, the highest office 
occupied by a layman in the organiza¬ 
tion. In 1920 Pope Benedict XV 
named him a Knight of St. Gregory. 
He was a trustee of St. Johns’s College 
and of St. Joseph’s Church. 

Mr. Keany died January 7, 1935, 
and Bishop Molloy presided at the 
Requiem Mass in St. Joseph’s Church, 
at which fifty priests and thousands of 
laity—including hundreds whom he 
had assisted when in need—were 
present. * 


of this century, he acted' in an ad¬ 
visory capacity and was named as¬ 
sistant managing editor in 1906. He 
actively supervised the first five 
volumes of the work and wrote a 
great number of articles on historical 
subjects for the 15 volumes. 

In his earlier years, he became in¬ 
terested in the history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. He was 
associated with the great historian 
John Gilmary Shea, and through the 
latter’s guidance became actively in¬ 
terested in the research work con¬ 
ducted by the United States Catholic 
Historical Society. 

His writings included a life of 
Thomas Mulry, first national head of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and many lengthy contributions to the 
five volumes of “Catholic Builders of 
the United States,” of which he was 
an editor. He also wrote for the “Year 
Book of the International Encyclo¬ 
pedia,” the “Encyclopedia Ameri¬ 
cana,” the “North American Review,” 
the “Catholic World,” and other 
notable publications. 

He was a contributor to THE 
TABLET from the time of its found¬ 
ing. His last article, “Catholic Brook¬ 
lyn a Century Ago,” appeared No¬ 
vember 1, 1941. 

Mr. Meehan had the unique dis¬ 
tinction as a boy of having met the 
first Archbishop of New York, Most 
Rev. John Hughes, and of having 
known intimately all of his successors, 
up to and including Cardinal Spell¬ 
man. He was also a personal friend 
of each of the three Bishops of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Meehan was named a Knight 
of St. Gregory by Pope Pius XI in 
1931. He received the Catholic Action 
Medal of the Brooklyn Alumni So¬ 
dality in 1938 and was elected presi¬ 
dent of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society in 1939. He was 
awarded the degree of doctor of let¬ 
ters by Fordham in 1941. 

This scholar, historian and devout 
Catholic gentleman died at his home 
205 Greene Ave., July 7, 1942, ap¬ 
proaching his 88th year. He was 
buried from Queen of All Saints 
Church. 


Congregation of Saint Catharine of Siena 
Springfield, Kentucky 

Founded 1822 



To His Excellency 

MOST REVEREND 

THOMAS E. MOLLOY, S.T.D. 

Compliments of 

Archbishop-Bishop of Brooklyn 

• • • 


May the years ahead be 

SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 

a continuance of your 
devoted service to God 

ON THE 

HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 

Sacred Heart Academy 

of the 

DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 

Hempstead, N. Y. 

ATLANTIC SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 

160 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1 N.Y. 

TR 5-5461 


Historian of the Church 

Thomas Francis Meehan, outstand¬ 
ing historian and noted writer, was 
a native of Brooklyn, born September 
19, 1854, the son of Patrick J. and 
Jane Butler Meehan. His father was 
the founder and editor of the “Irish 
American.” He was graduated from 
the College of St. Francis Xavier in 
1873 and received a degree of master 
of arts in 1874 from the same college, 
where he was a classmate of the late 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. David J. Hickey, 
P.A., V.G. 

From that year until 1904, he was 
the managing editor of the “Irish 
American.” During those years he was 
also New York correspondent for 
the Baltimore “Sun,” the Phila¬ 
delphia “Ledger,” the Richmond 
(Va.) “Times,” and “De Massbode,” 
of Rotterdam, Holland. He also 
served on the editorial staff of the 
New York “Herald” from 1894 to 
1896. 

When the “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
was being projected in the first years 


United Negro Catholics 

The first Catholic Negro mission 
in the Diocese was inaugurated by 
Bishop McDonnell in May, 1920 . Rev. 
Bernard J. Quinn, at his own request, 
was assigned to this apostolic labor. 
Then began his patient and untiring 
search for Negro Catholics in the 
Borough. Having learned of the exist¬ 
ence of a Colored Catholic Club, 
Father Quinn invited its president, 
Jules De Weever, and the other mem¬ 
bers to meet with him in Our Lady 
of Mercy parish hall. 

Jules De Weever was an ardent 
Catholic, a zealous worker and a true 
spokesman for the Negro apustolate, a 
man who was friend and helpmate to 


"FATHER” 

In pre-diocesan days, priests were 
addressed as Reverend Mister, or 
just plain Mister. The title of Father 
did not become accepted generally 
until past the middle of the 19th 
Century. 
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Father, later Msgr., Quinn during his 
pastorate at St. Peter Claver’s. Born 
in the Dutch West Indies March 27, 
1871, he was probably the outstanding 
Negro Catholic in the Diocese until 
his death January 25 , 1940. His fine 
character and excellent education 
gained for him a position of respon¬ 
sibility and trust in the United States 
Post Office long before such oppor¬ 
tunities were generally available to 
Negroes. 

In the annals of St. Peter Claver’s, 
the name of Jules De Weever leads 
all the other original parishioners for 
his contributions as president of the 
St Vincent de Paul parish conference 
for 18 years. Emulating the spirit and 
zeal of the saintly founder of the so¬ 
ciety, Frederick Ozanam, Mr. De 
Weever dedicated himself to the poor 
of the struggling parish. 

The Catholic Negroes of Brooklyn 
and elsewhere may take justifiable 
pride in Jules l)e Weever. His bound¬ 
less love for his fellowman, his self- 
effacing dignity and untiring service, 
his profound faith and unwavering 
loyalty to God and his adopted 
Country, proclaimed him the model 
Negro Catholic of the Diocese. 

Rank-and-File Catholic 

Francis McPartland, second vice- 
president of the Particular Council 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
w r as the type of rank-and-file Catholic 
who has done, humbly and almost un¬ 
seen, the greatest of work for the 
Church. 

President of the Assumption parish 
conference of the society for about 
fifty years, he was actively identified 
with the visiting committee for the 
Raymond St. jail for more than 35 
years and its chairman for about 15 
years. He was always interested in 
the special works of the society and 
a faithful attendant at the meetings of 
the Particular Council. He was also 
a director of St. Vincent’s Home for 
Boys at Boerum Place. 

Mr. McPartland’s Vincentianism 
would probably be best described as 
that of a simple, active worker, always 
available for and interested in any 
cause to help the needy, never seeking 
to be the leader or the seeker after 
publicity. 

He was the inspiration of the es¬ 
tablishment and maintenance of a 
reading room for homeless men on 
lower Fulton St. Assisted by the mem¬ 
bers of Assumption parish conference, 
with the approval of the pastor. Rev. 
Joseph A. Schreiner, the reading room 
was continually supplied with papers, 
magazines and books. The committee 
was instrumental in bringing many 
men back to the practice of their 
Faith. 

Mr. McPartland died in St. Peter’s 
Hospital, April 17, 1940, and the 

Solemn Requiem Mass was offered 
April 19 at Assumption Church. 


“Let us now praise men of 
renown, and our fathers in their 
generation . . . Their bodies are 
buried in peace, and their name 
liveth unto generation and gen¬ 
eration. Let the people show 
forth their wisdom, and the 
church declare their praise.” 

Ecclus. XLIV-1, 14-15 


FOUNDER OF CENACLES 



FATHER JUDGE 


Among those who illumined the first 
century of the Diocese of Brooklyn was 
Rev. Thomas Augustine Judge, C.M. 
(1868-1933). 

In 1909, ten years after his ordina¬ 
tion, Father Judge was appointed as¬ 
sistant at St. John the Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. His extraordinary zeal for 
souls made him deeply concerned about 
the great numbers who were drifting 
away from the Faith. 

While giving missions and during 
long hours in the confessional, Father 
Judge had noted that many returned 
to the Sacraments through the example 
and help of a neighbor or fellow work¬ 
er. He felt that if laymen were proper¬ 
ly organized and directed there would 
be turned loose a great power for good, 
the power of an enlightened, zealous, 
spiritually motivated laity. 

Developed Cenacle Apostolate 

With this in mind Father Judge 
carefully selected a few young women 
of the Diocese and on April 11, 1909, 
in Perboyre Chapel of St. John’s 
Church, Brooklyn, he gave them an in¬ 
spirational talk on their responsibility 
for the preservation of the Faith. From 
that meeting grew the Missionary Cen¬ 
acle Apostolate, a Catholic action move¬ 
ment that spread rapidly under Father 
Judge’s direction. It is further described 
in another article. 

In 1915, Father Judge was trans¬ 
ferred to the Alabama missiofis. Some 
of the lay workers, men and women, 
went South to help him. From their-* 
ranks were gradually developed two 
new missionary congregations of Re¬ 
ligious whose work was to be with 
the poor and the spiritually needy: 
the Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity (priests and Brothers) of 
Silver Spring, Md., and the Missionary 
Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity 
(Sisters), of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Missionary Servants were can¬ 
onically erected by Pope Pius XI in 
1912. The Congregation of the Most 
Holy Trinity includes the Trinitarians, 
numbering 460 Sisters. The latter have 
three Cenacles in Brooklyn and two in 
Queens. 

Thirty of the priests, Brothers and 
candidates, all spiritual sons of Father 
Judge, and a far greater number of the 
Sisters are natives of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. 




Hearty 
Congratula¬ 
tions to the 
Greatest 
Diocese 
in the World 
on its 

Hundredth 
Anniversary 

MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 

of the Schools of 

Our Lady of Peace • Our Lady of Loretto • Regina Pacis 


Congratulations 
to the 

Diocese of Brooklyn 
on its 

100th ANNIVERSARY 

FLYNN, GOULD 
& ASSOCIATES 

5 Railroad Ave., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

Specializing in Catholic 
Campaign Counselling 


M. MALCOLM MacGREGOR 
ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 

101 Park Ave.. New York. N. Y. 

extend 

congratulations 

and 

best wishes 
to 

MOST REV. THOMAS E. MOLLOY 

Archbishop-Bishop of Brooklyn 
on the 

One Hundredth Anniversary 
of The Diocese of Brooklyn 
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THE JESUIT COMMUNITY 

at 

BROOKLYN PREPARATORY 

and 

SAINT IGNATIUS CHURCH 

Offers 

Felicitations and Prayerful Good Wishes To 

His Excellency ARCHBISHOP MOLLOY 

and To Their Excellencies 
BISHOP KEARNEY 

and 

BISHOP BOARDMAN 

on the Happy Occasion of the 

100th ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE 

DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 


ffffoniji'n ttiiationi 

COLUMBAN 

FATHERS 


Compliments 

of 


THE 

TRANE 

COMPANY 


SOME OUTSTANDING PRIESTS (Continued from page 73 ) 


Counsel to Brother Priests 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfonso Arcese, V.F., 
the late pastor of the Church of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, 
Brooklyn, and dean of the Italian 
clergy of the Diocese, was born in Ar- 
pino, Italy, July 25 , 1876. He came to 
the United States as a young man to 
complete his preparation for the 
priesthood at St. Bonaventure’s Col¬ 
lege, Alleghany, N. Y., and at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. After his 
ordination on May 28 , 1899, he served 
as assistant pastor in the Churches of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Astoria, 
then in Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
Brooklyn. From 1904 to 1908 he was 
pastor of St. Lucy’s Church in Brook¬ 
lyn. Then he was pastor of Our Lady 
of Solace parish, Coney Island, for six 
years. He returned as pastor to St. 
Lucy’s, and soon afterwards was ap¬ 
pointed pastor of Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary where he remained 
until May of 1940. For the next eight 
years he took over the parish of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, Brooklyn, 
then returned to Sacred Hearts’, where 
he was called to his eternal reward De¬ 
cember 28 , 1949. 

Msgr. Arcese’s contribution to the 
Diocese of Brooklyn was beyond hu¬ 
man evaluation. He was venerated by 
his brother priests for his wise and 
skillful counsel, as well as for his in¬ 
spired leadership. For many years he 
was a Synodal Judge and a Diocesan 
Consultor, assisting Bishop Molloy by 
his loyal and prudent service and ex¬ 
perience. It was under his leadership 
that the Italian Catholic Union was 
established, that the weekly Catholic 
newspaper, “II Crociato,” was found¬ 
ed, and that the series of parochial and 
inter-parochial Eucharistic Congresses 
was held in the Italian parishes of the 
Diocese. He was one of the founders of 
the Italian Board of Guardians, guid¬ 
ing and helping to supervise the young 
organization in its formative years. 

While Msgr. Arcese had been ele¬ 
vated to the dignity of Domestic Prel¬ 
ate on November 3, 1914, he had 
throughout his entire priesthood re¬ 
ceived well-merited encomiums for his 
priestly zeal ahd labors. For years this 
distinguished member of a great family 
will be remembered for his extraordi¬ 
nary contributions to the development 
and progress of the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn. He was one of four brothers who 
became Domestic Prelates: Msgr. Leo- 
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pold, pastor of Nativity of.the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Ozone Park, and Msgr. 
Gaetano and the late Msgr. Vincent, 
both prominent in the Archdiocese of 
New York. 

Vigorous, Forceful Personality 

The challenging voice and pen of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. Belford did 
much to make history in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn during his long priestly 
career, which extended over a period of 
63 years. Always a vigorous and force¬ 
ful personality, he became recognized 
as one of Brooklyn’s best known civic 
figures. His “Nativity Mentor,” which 
he edited and published for nearly 
forty years, gave expression to his 
trenchant views, while his pungent 
prose was a stimulating influence on 
Brooklyn’s social, economic, political 
and religious life. 

Msgr. Belford was a frequent con¬ 
tributor to periodicals, discussing, with 
his customary vigor and directness, a 
wide variety of topics, which ranged 
from philosophical and theological 
dissertations to civil and ecclesiastical 
history. His popular “Catechism Prayer 
Book” had reached a circulation of 
over 3,000,000 copies at the time of 
his death. 

His quiet, almost didactic, manner 
in the pulpit seemed to his listeners 
to belie his wide reputation as a 
compelling preacher. Yet few men in 
the history of the Diocese had the 
same popular appeal—an appeal that 
reached far beyond the confines of 
Long Island. 

Born in St. Agnes’ parish, Brooklyn, 
Msgr. Belford was educated in St. 
Mary Star of the Sea school, St. Francis 
Xavier High School, Manhattan; St. 
Charles College, Catonsville, Md., and 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
Ordained by Bishop Loughlin May 13, 
1888, he served as assistant at St. 
Augustine’s parish, Brooklyn, until 
1894, when he was appointed the first 
diocesan superintendent of schools. 
During his two years in this capacity 
he laid the groundwork for the present 
diocesan school system. 

In 1895, he was appointed pastor of 
St. Dominic’s parish, Oyster Bay, a 
difficult assignment in those days. In 
one of his final magazine articles, he 
described with vivid detail the prob¬ 
lems of a young country pastor in the 
1890’s. After four years of hard work, 
Father Belford had a flourishing 
parish organized in Oyster Bay. Dur¬ 
ing that time he became a close friend 
of Theodore Roosevelt, later Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, whose home 
at Sagamore Hill identifies Oyster Bay 
to the Nation and the world. 

In 1899 he was appointed successor 
to the deceased Rev. Sylvester Malone 
at SS. Peter and Paul parish, where he 
served as pastor for six years. During 
that period he purchased the Univer- 
salist Church of All Souls and remod- 


When Russian Prince Deme¬ 
trius Augustine Gallitzin was 
ordained March 18, 1795, he 
became the first priest to have 
received all the minor and ma¬ 
jor orders in the United States. 
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eled it to serve as the Church of the 
Epiphany. 

In 1905, he was appointed pastor of 
the Church of the Nativity, where he 
served for forty years, until his death, 
at the age of 90, December 12, 1951. 
Among his parishioners was a young 
man whose priestly ambitions he fos¬ 
tered and at whose priestly ordination 
in Rome he was present: Auxiliary 
Bishop Raymond A. Kearney of 
Brooklyn. 

Father Belford was raised to the 
rank of Domestic Prelate by Pope Pius 
XI in 1924. 

Pioneer Among Italian Priests 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ottavio Silvestri, late 
lamented pastor of St. Joseph Patron 
of the Universal Church, Brooklyn, 
and Diocesan Consultor, passed to his 
eternal reward August 5, 1950, at the 
age of 75. Fifty-three years of his life 
were spent in the priesthood—more 
than half a century of indefatigable 
priestly labors for a people he loved 
so much. This pioneer among the 
Italian priests of the Brooklyn Diocese 
was born in Sant’Egidio all Vibrata, 
Province'of Teramo, Italy, on May 30, 
1875. His theological studies were com¬ 
pleted at the Seminary of Ascoli Piceno, 
where he was ordained to the priest¬ 
hood December 18, 1897. Shortly after 
his ordination he was appointed pastor 
of a mountain parish in Arquata del 
Tronto, where he remained for seven 
years. In 1906 he came to the United 
States, and soon after was appointed 
pastor of Our Lady of Pompeii Church, 
Brooklyn. When the Italian popula¬ 
tion increased in the Bushwick section, 
he opened first a chapel on Wil¬ 
loughby Ave., and then began the 
construction of the imposing church 
and school of St. Joseph’s on Suydam 
St. The new building was blessed by 
Bishop Molloy in the Spring of 1923. 
Then followed the building of the 
rectory and of a large spacious con¬ 
vent to house the Dominican Sisters 
who staffed the school. 

Msgr. Silvestri’s anxiety for the 
welfare of the youth of his parish led 
him to build a vast and well-equipped 
youth center, probably one of the 
finest in the Diocese. With but a brief 
respite, he undertook the complete 
remodeling of the church in beautiful 
and costly marble. 

This sketchy record gives a very 
inadequate idea of the strenuous and 
tireless work of this great priest. He 
was concerned with everything that 
affected the welfare of his people. 
He urged higher education for the 
young people, stressed the importance 
of their entering the professional 
ranks, helped many to advance in 
the professional and political fields 
and guided them so that they would 
do honor to their Church and their 
Nation. 

Dispenser of Boundless Charity 

A personal friend of all three of the 
shepherds of the See of Brooklyn, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John B.C. York, V.F., was 
born October 27, 1862, and educated 
in St. James Pro-Cathedral parish, 
where he served Mass regularly for 
Bishop Loughlin. He was educated at 
Manhattan College and Grand Sem- 
inaire, Montreal, where he was or¬ 
dained December 17, 1887. 

He served as assistant in St. Agnes 
parish, Brooklyn, until 1894, when he 


THE HOUSE OF HOBAN 


(The first Mass in Huntington was 
at the residence of Matthew Hohan, 
who died July 17,1875, at the age of 77.) 

Beneath a spreading willow tree, 

More than a century it stood, 

A prophecy of things to be. 

That little, salt-box house of wood. 

Weekdays the children tended geese, 
Or polished up the family brass 
For Sundays, when the Diocese 
Sent priests to celebrate the Mass. 

The rooftree framed their only nave 
Beneath it came their Blessed Lord, 
Again to give His Blood to save, 

And Mary, comfort to afford. 

Their rustic swain and plighted maid, 
Their nuptial Sacrament partook, 

A moment near an altar prayed, ^ 
Then signed the proffered Parish Book. 

And there another day returned. 

To give a child a Christian name, 

That he, his catechism learned, 

Might properly confirm the same. 

How fitly might it stand again. 

Where for a century it stood, 

That former home of faithful men, 
Historic Hoban house of wood. 

Edward Judson Humeston 

Minister of First Presbyterian Church 
and Town Historian (Deceased) 


was appointed pastor of St. Patrick’s 
parish, Huntington, where he re¬ 
mained for 181/2 years. He served as 
Dean of Nassau County for many 
years. On May 31, 1914, he was ap¬ 
pointed pastor of St. Brigid’s parish, 
Brooklyn, where he supervised the 
building of its beautiful church, school 
and convent. Pope Pius XI raised him 
to the rank of Domestic Prelate De¬ 
cember 16, 1926. 

Was on Easy Terms with All 

A man of extraordinary capacity for 
friendship, Msgr. York was on easy 
terms with people in all walks of life 
and of many divergent interests, Cath¬ 
olics, Protestants and Jews alike. His 
activities were wide and varied. While 
pastor at Huntington, he became per¬ 
turbed about the maltreatment of pa¬ 
tients in the State Hospital for the In¬ 
sane at Kings Park. He brought his 
forceful criticisms direct to the Gov¬ 
ernor of the State. As a result of his 
insistent protests, the construction of 
modern buildings and much more in¬ 
telligent and scientific care for the in¬ 
mates ensued. One of the buildings 
at the Kings Park institution bears his 
name. As the result of his activity he 
was appointed a member of the board 
of visitors of the hospital and served 
faithfully until forced by poor health 
to resign in 1942. 

While stationed in Huntington he 
also became interested in the outstand¬ 
ing work being carried on by the 
Daughters of Wisdom at St. Charles 
Home, Port Jefferson. For 36 years he 
was a progressive member of the hos¬ 
pital board, contributing greatly to the 
adequate support, equipment and 
staffing of the institution. The Partic¬ 
ular Council of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and the Roman Catholic Or¬ 
phan Asylum Society also engaged his 
zealous interest and energies. 
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While Msgr. York moved easily and 
naturally among people of wealth and 
influence, and while his duties often 
required him to meet with City, State 
and national government officials, he 
never, at any time, lost the common 
touch. He had a keen discernment of 
the ridiculous and a bubbling sense of 
humor. The poor were always his spe¬ 
cial concern. He will be remembered 
for the boundless charity he dispensed, 
especially during the bitter days of the 
depression in the 1930’s. 

As Diocesan Consultor and as 
special emissary for the Bishops of 
Brooklyn he performed many valuable 
services for the Diocese through the 
long years of his priesthood. 

He died November 22, 1943, 

mourned by a host of friends among 
the clergy and laity. To this day, the 
Church of St. Brigid is filled every year 
by hundreds, who remember his char¬ 
ity gratefully, on the occasion of the 
celebration of Mass on the anniversary 
of his death. 

Priest with Many Activities 

A kind, fatherly, zealous priest with 
a breadth of vision and interests that 
went far beyond his parish limits, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Metzger, V.F., 
lives in the minds and hearts of the 
clergy and laity of the Diocese as a 
link with the past and an inspiration 
for the future. Born in Williamsburgh 
August 14, 1880, he was educated at 
St. John’s College and St. John’s Semi¬ 
nary and was ordained April 25, 1904. 

His first assignment was to Most 
Holy Trinity parish. He distinguished 
himself during the 13 years he spent 
there for his interest in the poor, and 
particularly in the work of the St. 
i Vincent de Paul Society, in conse¬ 
quence of which he was named to the 
HDlocesan Board of Charities. He was 
I he father of the Salvage Bureau of the 
lociety, an innovation which has since 
i Hpread to many other dioceses. 

In 1931 he became pastor of St. 
Bfhomas Apostle Church, Woodhaven, 
MWhcre he remained until his death, 
pope Pius XI elevated him to the rank 
ol Papal Chamberlain in March, 1931, 
and to the rank of Domestic Prelate 
f ill February, 1938. 

Hr 

Founded Kolping Society Unit 

In addition to his zealous parochial 
Work. Msgr. Metzger was instrumental 
In founding in Brooklyn a unit of 
the Kolping Society, a religious, 

4 (writable and social group of Catho¬ 
lic young men. He took an active in¬ 
terest in the affairs of St. Catherine’s 
Hospital as a member of its board 
ol directors. He also served on the 
bo nd of directors of Leo House, Man- 

h. iltan. He was closely identified with 
I III TABLET, as a member of the 
board of directors and later as first 
Vhr president. From 1931 until his 
dealh he served as spiritual director 
til the Sisters of St. Dominic. He was 
also Dean of southern Queens County. 

His iiiiiny and diverse interests did 
Tim iojiIIki with his essential dedi- 

i. iiiou as'^y parish priest. He was 
available, Approachable and under¬ 
standing to the many who sought his 
adviie and counsel. He made a prae¬ 
tor of hearing Confessions every 
lltoiuiiig after his daily Mass. 

Msgr. Metzger died July 21, 1949, 
a I in an illness of a year. 


PRIESTS IN WARTIME 


During both World Wars the Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn supplied many priests 
to serve with the armed forces. During 
World War I about 15 priests served 
as both regular and Knights of Co¬ 
lumbus chaplains. In World War II, 
51 priests were commissioned as chap¬ 
lains in the United States Army, Air 
Force and National Guard and 17 in 
the Navy. In Korea 16 priests served 
the Army, Air Force and National 
Guard and eleven in the Navy. 



Since World War II 55 priests of 
the Diocese have served as auxiliary 
chaplains and nine as Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration chaplains. 

A priest of the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
Most Rev. James H. Griffiths, has 
served from during the World War II 
as Assistant Chancellor, and later 
Chancellor, of the Military Ordinari- 
ate, which directs service chaplains. 

Two priests of the^Diocese.have died 
in action since the beginning of World 
War II: Rev. John J. McDonnell, De¬ 
cember 16, 1944, and Rev. Edward F. 
Bradley, who was listed as missing in 
action September 28, 1944. Rev. Wil¬ 
liam E. Maher was killed September 
27, 1951, in a plane accident near 
Japan. Rev. Edward Giorgio died Jan¬ 
uary 13, 1946, while in service, at the 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. The following priests of the Dio : 
cese died after release from service: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William D. Cleary, 
August 6, 1949; Rev. George L. Mur¬ 
ray, December 10, 1952; Rev. Eugene 
V. Kelly, August 29, 1950; Rev. Edward 
J. Farley, April 23, 1947, and Rev. 
Edward Courtemanche, November 20, 
1 947* 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Laboring in Brooklyn since 
1828, heartily congratulate 
the diocese on its century 
of service to God. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO HIERARCHY (Continued from page 37 ) 


Before coming to Brooklyn he served 
in New England, Utica, Ogdensburg, 
Manhattan and Belleville, N. J. He 
established the parish of the Assump¬ 
tion, Brooklyn, in 1841. For his parish 
church he purchased an unfinished 
building at York and Jay Sts., com¬ 
pleted it and had it dedicated in June, 
1842. The edifice was later torn down 
to make room for the approach to 
Manhattan Bridge. 

He initiated the organization of St. 
Mary Star of the Sea parish, Court and 
Luqueei Sts., and went from house to 
house seeking funds for its first church. 

Father Bacon remained in the parish 
of the Assumption until 1855, when 
he received his appointment as first 
Bishop of Portland. His Diocese com¬ 
prised the entire States of Maine and 
New Hampshire in which there were 
eight churches and six priests—two 
diocesan and four Religious. Bishop 
Bacon was consecrated in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Manhattan, April 22, 1855, 
and took possession of his See May 
31, l8 55 - 

At his death November 5, 1874, 
following a sea voyage, his diocese had 
63 churches, 52 priests, 23 schools and 
a Catholic population of 80,000. 

Martyr for the Faith 

After four months under house 
arrest, Bishop Francis X. Ford, M.M., 
was seized two days before Christmas, 
1950, bound like a common criminal 
and marched off to a prison in Canton, 
where on February 21, 1952, he became 
the first American Catholic missioner 
to die under the Chinese Communists. 

Born at 182 Washington Park (Cum¬ 
berland St.), Brooklyn, January 11, 
1892, the son of A. B. Ford and Eliza¬ 
beth Relehan, he was baptized in 
Sacred Heart Church, Clermont Ave., 
and studied at St. Joseph’s school, 
Pacific St., and Cathedral College, 
Manhattan. 

In 1912, young Frank Ford heard 
a talk on the foreign mission vocation 
by Rev. James A. Walsh, co-founder of 
Maryknoll, and after it he ran down 
the street behind Father Walsh, who 
was hurrying to catch a train, and 
applied for admission to the new 
society. 

Ordained December 5, 1917, he 

became a member of the pioneer group 
of Maryknoll missioners assigned over¬ 
seas, leaving for China September 8, 
1918. Within three years, he opened 
the first Maryknoll seminary for native 
students. In 1922 he brought the first 
group of Maryknoll Sisters there and 
in 1925 pioneered mission work in the 
Kaying section of South China. 

Father Ford was appointed Bishop 
of Kaying in 1935 and was consecrated 
at Maryknoll September 21 of that 
year by Bishop Walsh. 

Bishop Ford chose as a motto for 
his coat of arms the Latin word 
“Condolere” and later told his priests 
in Kaying, “The motto of our diocese 
is ‘Condolere,’ which means to feel 
with, to share in suffering, to see all 
human sufferings from the viewpoint 
of Christ’s Passion.” 

Throughout World War II he de¬ 
voted the major portion of his work 
to providing aid for the thousands of 
refugees who fled into his territory. 
He served as the first chairman of the 
Chinese Catholic Welfare Confer¬ 


ence for South China, which group 
provided 2,000,000 free meals for 
refugees in a single year, at the same 
time distributing thousands of tons of 
clothing and medical supplies. 

After the war he paid a brief visit 
to the United States, during which he 
suffered greatly from sprue, a tropi¬ 
cal disease, but nevertheless traveled 
throughout the Nation giving lectures 
on behalf of the suffering Chinese 
people. When he returned, he found 
his adopted country being overrun by 
the Communists, province by province. 

In a letter to his priests, he re¬ 
affirmed the centuries-old mission tra¬ 
dition when he wrote, “If persecution 
comes, we will continue in .our present 
work so far as we may be allowed, 
confident that it is God’s will and 
that He can turn evil into good. The 
world-wide persecution of the Church 
in which we have so small a share may 
in God’s good time be a rebirth of 
the Faith in all nations. If we share 
in His Passion we shall also share in 
His Resurrection.” 

Son of Pioneer Catholic 

The first rector of the North Ameri¬ 
can College in Rome, later the seventh 
Bishop of Louisville, Ky., Most Rev. 
William G. McCloskey, was a native of 
Brooklyn. Youngest of five brothers, 
he was born in Brooklyn November 
10, 1823. 

Two of his brothers were ordained 
to the priesthood, Rev. John McClos¬ 
key, for years president of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., of 
which all three were alumni, and Rev. 
George McCloskey, pastor of Nativity 
parish, Manhattan, and later Vicar 
General to his brother in Louisville. 
Their father, a Brooklyn dairy farmer, 
was a founder of St. James Church 
and a trustee for many years. 

After studying law in New York, 
William McCloskey in 1835 entered 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmits¬ 
burg, Md., where he received his mas¬ 
ter's degree. During his college and 
seminary courses he served as prefect 
and teacher as well as student. Or¬ 
dained to the priesthood October 6, 
1852, he was assigned to assist his 
elder brother, Father George, at Na¬ 
tivity parish. Several months later he 
returned to Emmitsburg to teach 
Latin, Scripture and theology. 


THE FIRST 

COMMUNION-BREAKFAST 

What is believed to have been 
the first Communion-Breakfast in 
the United States, or elsewhere, 
took place May 5 , 1903 . The 
members of Morning Star Coun¬ 
cil, Knights of Columbus, decided 
to receive Holy Communion in 
a body and then to breakfast to¬ 
gether. About fifty men attended 
Mass in St. Paul’s Church, Coim 
and Congress Sts., and th£n went 
to a bakery shop at JM 9 Court St., 
owned by a Mrs^‘ Puntz, for break¬ 
fast. Mrs. Puntz died about twen¬ 
ty years ago and the building 
which housed the shop has been 
torn down. 






























Upon the establishment of the North 
American College in Rome in 1859, 
the American Hierarchy submitted 15 
names as candidates for the rectorship 
of the new institution. The Cardinals 
of the Sacred College of Propaganda, 
with the approval of Pope Pius IX, 
selected Father McCloskey December 
1,1859. 



DIOCESAN BUILDING—191 Joralemon 
Street, center of numerous diocesan units 


During the war between the States, 
his position as rector demanded great 
tact and good judgment, since stu¬ 
dents at the college came from homes 
in both Northern and Southern States 
and the war brought many financial 
difficulties to the young institution. 
Yet, in 1868, when Father McCloskey 
was nominated Bishop of Louisville, it 
was in a flourishing condition. 

He was consecrated by Cardinal Von 
Reisach of Munich in the American 
College Chapel, May 24, 1868, and was 
said to have been the first American 
consecrated in Rome. 

Bishop McCloskey presided over the 
See of Louisville for 41 years, a period 
of great expansion in that diocese. He 
was an influential figure during the 
deliberations of the Vatican Council 
and in the Plenary Council of Balti¬ 
more in 1884. 

Apostolic Nuncio to Cuba 

A distinguished Bishop and member 
of the diplomatic service of the Holy 
See who carried put several extremely 
difficult missions for the Holy Father, 
Most Rev. George J. Caruana served 
for eleven years as a priest of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. A native of 
Dliema, Island of Malta, he studied 
at Capranica College and the Pontifical 


Gregorian University in Rome. He was 
ordained in Rome in 1905 and spent 
two years in priestly work in the Holy 
City. 

In 1907 he was named secretary to 
the Apostolic Delegate at Manila, 
Philippine Islands, a post he held for 
three years. In 1910 he came to Brook¬ 
lyn to serve as assistant at Our Lady 
of Mercy Church. In 1913 he was 
named pastor of St. Lucy’s parish, 
Brooklyn, and from 1914 to 1918 was 
pastor of St. Leo’s parish, Corona. 
During World War I, he served as a 
chaplain in the United States Army 
stationed in the Canal Zone. He re¬ 
turned to St. Leo’s after the war, in 
1919, and remained there until 1921 
when he became secretary to Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia. Later the 
same year he was appointed Bishop 
of San Juan, P.R. 

Bishop Caruana served in Puerto 
Rico until 1925, when he was elevated 
to the titular Archbishopric of Sebastea 
and appointed Apostolic Administra'-" 
tor of Guatemala. Not long afterwards 
he was named Apostolic Delegate to 
Mexico and the Antilles. In 1927 he 
was appointed Apostolic Internuncio 
to Haiti and in 1935 Apostolic Nuncio 
to Cuba. 

Poor health caused his retirement 
in 1947, when he took up residence 
in Misericordia Academy, Merion, Pa. 
He died March 25, 1951, at Miseri¬ 
cordia Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Heads Puerto Rico Diocese 

Most Rev. James E. McManus, 
C.SS.R., Bishop of Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
may claim identification with the Dio¬ 
cese of Brooklyn both as a native son 
and because of his consecration in Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help Church, Bay 
Ridge. The eighth of nine children of 
Mr. and Mrs. William McManus, he 
was born in Bay Ridge October 10, 
1900. Educated at Our Lady of Per¬ 
petual Help school, the Redemptorist 
College at North East, Pa., the novi¬ 
tiate at Ilchester, Md., and Mount 
St. Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, N.Y., 
he was ordained to the priesthood by 
Cardinal Hayes June 19, 1927. 

Most of Bishop McManus’ priestly 
service has been given to the Re¬ 
demptorist missions in Puerto Rico. 
From 1929 to 1933 he was the parish 
priest of Caguas. He served on the 
mission band in Puerto Rico and as 
assistant at San Augustine parish, St. 
Juan, in 1933. In 1934 he returned 
to the United States to pursue a 
course of study in Canon Law at the 
Catholic University of America, from 
which institution he received his doc¬ 
torate in 1937. Until 1940 he lectured 
on Canon Law at the seminary at 
Esopus. 

In February, 1940, he returned to 
Puerto Rico to become the first Re¬ 
demptorist Superior in Aguadilla, and 
in 1945 he was named pastor of the 
parish in Mayagues. In 1947 he was 
appointed to succeed Bishop Aloysius 
Willinger, C.SS.R., in the See of Ponce. 
He was consecrated by Most Rev. 
William T. McCarty, C.SS.R., July 1, 
1 947 - 

Vicar Apostolic of Guam 

Most Rev. Apollinaris W. Baumgart¬ 
ner, O.F.M.Cap., Titular Bishop of 
Joppe and Vicar Apostolic of Guam, 
a native of the Brooklyn Diocese, was 
born in College Point July 24, 1899. 
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BROOKLYN 

JAMAICA 

HEMPSTEAD 


EXTEND ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS TO THE 

ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESE 
OF BROOKLYN 


W ith a ic 


i joyful, exultant Magnificat 
for God’s blessings on one hundred 
years, we extend to His Excellency 
and the entire Diocese prayerful 
wishes for continued blessings for all 
the years to come. 


^hterA oj 

HOLY FAMILY of NAZARETH 


M AS PETH 


TORRESDALE. PA. 

3ROOKLYN • ELMHURST • JAMAICA 

OZONE PARK • WADING RIVER • SEA CLIFF 
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100 YEARS 
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tor a century in our community 



The Brooklyn Diocese has been 
a powerful force for good , 
offering Light and inspiration 
to thousands. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE 

1904 ' norm ixcrmr- 1954 




ENTERING ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR 


ROBERT K. CHRISTENBERRY, PRESIDENT 
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(greetings 

to the Diocese 


The Spanish 

VINCENTIAN FATHERS 


of 


St. Peter’s Church 
Our Lady of Pilar 
and its Missions 


He attended St. Fidelis school and 
received his higher education under 
the tutelage of the Capuchin Fathers. 
He was ordained to the priesthood 
May 31, 1926, by Bishop Alexander J. 
McGavick of La Crosse, Wis. 

After ordination he served for a 
year as professor at the Capuchin 
Preparatory Seminary and in July, 
1927, was assigned to Sacred Heart 
Monastery parish, Yonkers, N. Y. 

In 1936, Father Apollinaris was 
appointed pastor of St. John the 
Baptist Church, West 30th St., Man¬ 
hattan, where he remained until 1945. 
While pastor at St. John’s, Father 
Baumgartner organized the Pennsyl¬ 
vania-Long Island Rail Road Holy 
Name Society, which now has a mem¬ 
bership of over 3,000. 

Within the Capuchin Order, Father 
Baumgartner served as Provincial De- 
finitor, Roman Custos, member of the 
building commission for the Province 
and vicar of Sacred Heart Monastery. 
He was consecrated bishop in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Manhattan, Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1945. 


In Bluefields, Nicaragua 


A former assistant in the parish of 
St. Michael, East New York, whose 
mother now resides in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn at East Elmhurst, Most 
Rev. Matthew Niedhammer, O.F.M., 

Cap., Vicar Apostolic of Bluefields, Nic¬ 
aragua, and Titular Bishop of Caloe, 
is a native of Our Lady of Angels 
parish, Manhattan. He is one of three 
brothers who are priests in the Fran¬ 
ciscan Capuchin Order, Rev. Cosmas, 
of Milton, Mass., and Rev. Damien, an 
Air Force chaplain stationed in Ger¬ 
many. 

Born September 11, 1901, Bishop 
Niedhammer attended Sacred Heart 
parish school, Yonkers, N. Y., and the 
Capuchin preparatory seminary. He 
entered the Order July 23, 1920, fol¬ 
lowing four years at St. Lawrence 
College, Mount Calvary, Wis., and, 
after completion of ecclesiastical studies 
at St. Anthony’s Monastery, Marathon, 

Wis., he was ordained June 8, 1927. 

While at a teaching assignment at 
the Capuchin preparatory seminary, 
Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y., Father 
Niedhammer was assigned to St. Mi¬ 
chael’s parish. East New York, where 
he served from September, 1929, to 
September, 1931. In that year, he w<?s 
appointed Superior of the Capuchin 
mission to the Cheyenne Indians in 
Montana. He was transferred to the 
mission fields of Nicaragua in 1938, 
laboring in Bluefields under the juris¬ 
diction of Spanish Bishop Matthias 
John Sola y Farrell, O.F.M.Cap. 

In 1942, Pope Pius XII placed Blue¬ 
fields under the jurisdiction of the 
American Capuchins and May 20, 1943, 
appointed Father Matthew Titular 
Bishop of Caloe and Vicar Apostolic 
of Bluefields. He was consecrated in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Manhattan, June 
29, 1943, by Bishop James E. Walsh, 

M.M., with Auxiliary Bishop Stephen 
J. Donahue of New York and Bishop^ S 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Milit^ry'lJele¬ 
gate, as co-consecrators. ^ y 

Bishop Niedhamqiers^ mission ter¬ 
ritory is approxima&ly the size of New 
York State. Its vast jungles make travel 
possible only by river boat or airplane. 

Its inhabitants are mostly Meskito 
Indians, although along the Caribbean 
coast there are some whites, Negroes 
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and Creoles. Of the 52,000 inhabitants, 
16,000 are at least nominally Catholic 
while the remainder are Moravians or 
pagans. 

New Bishop for Honduras 

Bishop Antonio Capdevila, C.M., Vi¬ 
car Apostolic of San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras, is the most recent member 
of the episcopacy chosen from priests 
who have served in the Diocese. He 
was nominated Titular Bishop of 
Zoara April 20 of this year and con¬ 
secrated in San Pedro Sula July 19. 

Born in Spain December 2, 1900, 
Bishop Capdevila entered the Congre¬ 
gation of the Mission (Vincentians) 
in 1916 and studied at Barcelona, 
where he was raised to the priesthood 
April 5, 1924. His first assignment 
was to the missions in Honduras. 

Coming to Brooklyn in 1932, he 
labored for 13 years as assistant at St. 
Peter-Our Lady of Pilar Church and 
distinguished himself for his scholar¬ 
ship, missionary spirit and indefatig¬ 
able zeal. Members of the parish used 
to ask each other, “When does Father 
Capdevila sleep?” 

He became pastor of Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal Church, Phila¬ 
delphia, in 1945 and served there 
until he returned to Honduras in 
1950 as Pro-Apostolic Vicar of San 
Pedro Sula. 

In South Dakota See 

Although not a native of the Diocese, 
Bishop William T. McCarty, C.SS.R., 
Bishop of Rapid City, S. D., served 
here from 1939 until his elevation to 
the episcopacy in 1943 as Provincial 
of the Baltimore Province of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, with headquarters 
at Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church, Bay Ridge. Born in Crossifig- 
ville, Pa., August 11, 1889, he attended 
St. Callistus school, Kane, Pa., St. 
Mary’s College, North East, Pa., the 


CARE OF THE CHILDREN IN 


Joseph’s, Astoria, 65 boys and girls; St. 
Agnes, College Point, about 50 chil¬ 
dren; Our Lady of the Presentation, 
Jamaica, 60 boys, and St. Michael’s, 
East New York, about 35 boys and 
girls. 

When the original convent, near the 
present Williamsburgh Bridge, was de¬ 
stroyed in the blizzard of 1888, a new 
structure was built, together with an 
orphan home for 120 boys. At about 
the same time, Sorrowful Mother Home, 
Harrison PL, Brooklyn, was established 
to accommodate 185 very small chil¬ 
dren. 

The zeal and love of the Sisters was 
manifested in the founding of home 
after home, each larger and better 
equipped than its predecessor and each 
in a more modern and healthful set¬ 
ting. Nazareth Trade School, opened 
in 1900, was one of the finest. It ac¬ 
commodated 400 boys, 16 years of age 
and under. To accommodate the girls, 
the Community erected St. Dominic’s, 
New Hyde Park, in 1897, and St. Rose’s 
Industrial School, Melville, in 1906. 

By 1937, the smaller convent orphan¬ 
ages had been discontinued. The re¬ 
maining homes, Sorrowful Mother 
Home, Nazareth Trade School and St. 
Rose’s, were closed in 1942 and the 


Redemptorist Novitiate at Ilchester, 
Md., and Mount St. Alphonsus Semin¬ 
ary, Esopus, N. Y. 

He was ordained by Cardinal Farley 
June 10, 1915. He taught at St. Mary’s 
and at St. Alphonsus Seminary, where 
he served as prefect of students and 
later as rector. He was elected Provin¬ 
cial in 1939. 

January 25, 1943, he was consecrated 
Titular Bishop of Aenea and Delegate 
to Cardinal Spellman, Military Vicar 
of the Armed Forces. In this office he 
served during World War II, beloved 
and admired by the thousands of 
military chaplains under his charge. He 
was appointed Coadjutor Bishop of 
Rapid City April 10, 1947, and suc¬ 
ceeded to that See March 11, 1948. 

Bishop of Monterey-Fresno 

Most Rev. Aloysius Willinger, C.SS.R., 
was consecrated Bishop of Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, by Archbishop Molloy 
in Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church, Bay Ridge, October 28, 1929, 
and is thus identified with the history 
of our Diocese. 

Bishop Willinger was one of eleven 
children. He was born in Baltimore 
April 19, 1886. He attended St. James 
parish school in that city, St. Mary’s 
College, North East, Pa., and St. Al¬ 
phonsus Seminary, Esopus, N. Y. He 
was ordained to the priesthood July 
2, 1911. 

Having served in Redemptorist 
parishes in New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and in the Redemptorist 
missions in Puerto Rico until 1927, 
Bishop Willinger returned in that year 
to supervise extensive building oper¬ 
ations at St. Mary’s College, North 
East. He served as Bishop of Ponce 
from 1929 until his appointment as 
Coadjutor Bishop and Apostolic Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Diocese of Monterey- 
Fresno, Cal., in 1946. In 1952, he be¬ 
came its Ordinary. 


OUR DIOCESE 

(<Continued from Page 57 ) 

children transferred to other institu¬ 
tions. 

One of the first undertakings of the 
Sisters of Mercy after opening the Con¬ 
vent of Mercy on Willoughby Ave., was 
the establishment of a home for de¬ 
pendent and neglected children, in¬ 
corporated in 1865. This was-the start 
of a magnificent child welfare work 
which is told on another page in detail 
under the heading of the Sisters of* 
Mercy in the Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Just ten years ago, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph closed their last child-caring in¬ 
stitution, St. Malachy’s Ocean Home, 
Rockaway Park. For 75 years, this Con¬ 
gregation had conducted homes which 
cared for many thousands of orphans 
and underprivileged children. These 
were St. John’s Home, Brooklyn, es¬ 
tablished in 1868 and transferred to 
the Society of Mary in 1937; St. Mala¬ 
chy’s Home, Brooklyn, founded in 1871 
and closed in 1929; St. John’s Protec¬ 
tory, Hicksville, opened in 1890 and 
discontinued in 1935; St. Malachy’s 
Ocean Home, in operation from 1892 
to 1943, and St. Joseph’s Home, Flush¬ 
ing, established in 1903 and closed in 

1936- 

St. Vincent’s Home attributes its in¬ 
ception to Bernard Bogan, president of 
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the St. Vincent de Paul Society, who, on 
June 4 , 1868 , proposed the establish¬ 
ment of a lodging home for poor news¬ 
boys of Brooklyn. Both Bishop Lough- 
lin and the priests of the Diocese were 
in favor of the plan, and July 16, 1869, 
St. Vincent’s Home was incorporated. 
The first building, at 7 Poplar St., pur¬ 
chased for $ 14 , 000 , was officially opened 
November 4 , 1869 . 

In May, 1898 , Bishop McDonnell 
appointed as first rector Rev. William 
L. Blake, under whose directorship the 
Home prospered. The following priests 
have succeeded Father Blake as rector: 
Rev. Patrick F. Kelly, Msgr. Bracken 
and Rev. William Casey, the present 
rector. A new Home was built and oc¬ 
cupied in June, 1907 , at 66 Boerum 
PL, its present site. 

In 1948 , under the auspices of Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy, the Home was modern¬ 
ized to accept 145 boys. Its program is 
developed to meet the problems of the 
adolescent boy who has suffered injury 
in his personal security and loyalty due 
to neglect and abandonment. 

St. Vincent’s had 41 boys in service 
during the first World War, of whom 
two were killed in action. During 
World War II, 300 St. Vincent’s boys 
were in the armed forces and over 
twenty were killed. At present there are 
over sixty boys in the services. 

Since it was founded, St. Vincent’s 
Home has seen over 12,600 boys,- of 
every race, color and creed, pass through 
its doors and enter society as produc¬ 
tive citizens who are a credit to the 
institution. 

Keep Family Groups Together 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bernard J. Quinn, 
pastor of St. Peter Claver Church, es¬ 
tablished an institution at Wading 
River, which opened its doors in the 
Fall of 1931 to care for children rang¬ 
ing in age from four to 16 . It is called 
the Little Flower House of Providence 
and is staffed by the Sisters of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth, who are assisted by 
a professionally trained group of lay 
workers. Little Flower House cares for 
both boys and girls and thus is able to 
keep family groups of children together. 

Up to the time of his death in April, 
1940 , Msgr. Quinn had built the ad¬ 
ministration building, dining room, 
laundry, power plant, dormitories and 
a temporary school. Since then, a beau¬ 
tiful new chapel has been erected, as 
well as a new school equipped for train¬ 
ing in the manual arts and academic 
subjects. A new, modern cottage for 
teen-age girls and an auditorium-gym¬ 
nasium, dedicated in 1952 , have also 
been completed. The new buildings, 
planned under the rectorship of Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. Campion, have 
expanded the facilities of the institu¬ 
tion to help provide the very best mod 
ern child-care attention. 

On December 12 , 1948 , St. Christo¬ 
pher’s Home, Sea Cliff, was dedicated. 
This institution, under the manage¬ 
ment of the Sisters of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth, provides interim care for 
babies from nine months to three years 
of age. — 

The Home is situated on high ground 
in a pleasant residents#! section of Sea 
Cliff and covers 1 ^ acres of ground. The 
modern building was purchased by the 
Diocese as the first unit in a program 
inaugurated by Archbishop Molloy for 
the building, expansion and moderniza¬ 
tion of child-care instil ut ions. 
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EASTERN RITES 



REV. PAUL SANKY 


Eastern Rite Catholics were, practi¬ 
cally unheard of in the United States 
in 1853. Immigrants from Eastern Eu¬ 
rope and the lands of the eastern Med¬ 
iterranean began to reach our shores 
only about 1880. Today, however, there 
are within the Diocese two distinct 
groups of Catholic Eastern Rite breth¬ 
ren—the Melkites and the Maronites, 
who are subject to the Bishop of Brook¬ 
lyn, and the members of the Ruthenian 
Rite, who have their own bishops. 

The Ruthenian Rite has six churches 
in Brooklyn and Long Island, the 
Ukrainian Greek Rite caring for five 
of them. 

Modern Syria and Lebanon are the 
lands of origin of the Melkites and the 
Maronites. Both these groups came to 
America about 1886 and were soon fol¬ 
lowed by their priests. 

Offered Liturgy in St. Paul’s 

The Melkites are descendants of the 
people who remained faithful to the 
Holy See after the Council of Chalce- 
don (451) but who later fell into schism, 
from which some returned to the unity 
of truth in the 18th Century. Rev. 
Abraham Bechawate, a Basilian monk 
of the Holy Savior, was their first priest 
in the United States and he gath¬ 
ered them into small communities and 
sought priests to administer to them. 
Rev. Paul Sanky came to Brooklyn in 
1910 and offered the Liturgy for his 
people in St. Paul’s Church, Court St., 
until 1924, when he opened the Mel- 
kite Church of the Virgin Mary which 
is still on Amity St. 

Rev. Nicholas Araktingi, his assist¬ 
ant, succeeded Father Sanky at the lat¬ 
ter’s death in 1939. Father Araktingi is 
administrator of the church on Amity 
St. and of the new church dedicated by 
Archbishop Molloy December 21, 1952, 
on Eighth Ave., Brooklyn. The parish 
now cares for about 650 Melkite fami¬ 
lies throughout the Diocese. Rt. Rev. 
Oe^onomos Elias Skaff and Rev. Alan 
Maloof are his assistants. 


SAMPLER embroidered in 1842 by a pupil 
of St. James’ school, Jane Boyle, whose fa¬ 
ther Bernard, and uncle, James Friel, were 
among the founders of our first parish. 
The sampler is in the hands of Mrs. Domi¬ 
nic B. Griffin of Garden City, a great- 
grandniece of Jane Boyle 


The Maronites come from the land 
of the Cedars of Lebanon. To protect 
their Christian integrity from the Mo- 
nothelite heretics and the Moslem in¬ 
vaders of the Seventh Century, they be¬ 
took themselves into the mountains of 
Lebanon, where, under their patriarch, 
St. Maron, they created a Christian 
enclave in the world of Islam. The 
Maronites are believed never to have 
fallen formally into schism. 

Victims of Persecution 

They played an important part in the 
revival of the Arabic language and lit¬ 
erature in the 19th Century, but they 
were subject to constant persecution. In 
1869 alone, the fanatical Druses, a Mo¬ 
hammedan sect, murdered 16,000 and 
rendered 100,000 Maronites homeless. 
Emigration to the new world followed. 

In Brooklyn the first Mass in their 
Rite was offered in March, 1903, and 
in 1906 they received their first perma¬ 
nent priest, Msgr. Khairallah Stephen, 
who opened Our Lady of Lebanon 
Church in 1910. Msgr. Stephen re¬ 
turned to Lebanon in 1928 and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Rev. (now Rt. Rev. Chor- 
Bishop) Mansour Stephen, present pas¬ 
tor, under whose guidance the Maron¬ 
ites have been, since the Feast of St. 
Maron, February, 1944, worshipping in 
the church at Remserf and Hicks Sts. 


CLERGY LEAGUES 


A National Organization which has 
had a most intimate influence on the 
thoughts, hopes and plans of the Po¬ 
lish Catholics of the Diocese is the 
National Society of the Polish Clergy. 

The Brooklyn unit was organized in 
1903 by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Boleslaus 
Puchalski, pastor of Our Lady of 
Czenstochowa Church, South Brook¬ 
lyn. Every month the Polish priests 
would meet and discuss the various 
problems arising in each parish, or in 
the Diocese as a whole, insofar as they 
affected the Polish people. 

The results that came of such meet¬ 
ings can be readily appreciated. Be¬ 
cause of them, the priests, parishes and 
people all worked together for the 
spiritual and material good of each 
other. Because of this unity and one¬ 
ness in thought and action, the aver¬ 
age Polish parish, even the smallest, 
has a greater number of societies than- 
most other national parishes. Mem¬ 
bership in societies such as the Third 
Order of St. Francis, St. Teresy, St. 
Adalbert, the Blessed Virgin Sodality, 
Holy Rosary and the Sacred Heart is 
high in every Polish parish. 

(Continued on page 167) 
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LA SALLE 

Military Academy 

America's Foremost Catholic Military School 
Senior R. O. T. C. 

Under the direction of the Christian Brothers, unusual op¬ 
portunities are offered for intellectual, moral, physical 
training and spiritual development. Accredited prepara¬ 
tions for leading colleges in an atmosphere of Christian 
culture and refinement. Small classes. Grades 8-12. Beau¬ 
tiful 170-acre campus with all athletic facilities. 70th 
year. 50 miles from New York City. Visitors welcome. 

For catalogue write: 

Registrar, Box BT, Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. 



COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

THE MEADOW BROOK 
NATIONAL BAM 


Titzgibbons Boiler Company Jnc. 
67th Anniversary 
1886-1953 


CONGRATULATIONS 

to the 

DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 

on the occasion 
of the 

100th ANNIVERSARY 

DOYLE-RIGGS., INC. 

Terrano Contractor 

824-62nd St.. Brooklyn 20. N. Y. 
BE 8-0230 


FLUSHING 

SAVINGS BANE 

137-77 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 
Just West of Flushing High School 
FLUSHING 54. N. Y. 

DR. ROBERT A. ADAMS 
Chairman , Board of Trustees 

FRANKLIN F. REGAN 
President 

HARRY BOHNE 
Executive Vice President 

TRUSTEES 


Dr. Robert A. Adams 
William V. Beardall 
William Bischofberger 
Benjamin Braunstein 
Andrew T. Callan 
William E. Code 
Hon. Charles S. Colden 
John P. Gering 
Frank L. Giusti 


John C. Glenn 
Laurence B. Halleran 
Hon. James T. Hallinan 
Douglas G. Hardgrove 
Peter C. Heidelberger 
Samuel Keepnews 
Franklin F. Regan 
Louis Scileppi 
Abraham U. Whitson 


Accounts Insured to $10,000.00 

Member of Federal Deposit insurance Corp. 





100th 

Anniversary Wishes 
FROM 

Bedford Ave. and 
dEAlfd Beverly Rd., B’klyn 

Your Friendly Neighborhood Store 

"Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back" 


ADAMS a POWELL 

BnUdiag Corporation 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 
Tel. Lackawanna 4-2094 
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Famous for the Finest 

French-American cuisine and flawless 
service at prices well within reason. 


Broadway at 41st St. 
Madison Ave. at 49th St. 
Lexington Ave. at 42nd St. 
Madison Ave. at 59th St. 
19 West 57th St. 


Fifth Ave. at 34th St. 

Fifth Ave. at 12th St. 

253 Broadway (City Hall) 
Madison Ave. at 79th St. 
Third Ave. at 65th St. 


RESTAURANTS 



NO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 


DELANY 

VALVES 


DELANY 

-the fastest groiuiny 

ill ua L 


name in lluSh values 

COYNE & DELANY CO. 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 


Jack 

LOCONSOLO 

& Company 

PAINTING CONTRACTORS 


Church Maintenance 
and Decoration 


2660 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 23. N. Y. 

DEwey 2-1111 


College Point 
National Bank 
of New York 

Oscar J. Goerke 

Chairman of the; Board 
and President 


14-15 122nd STREET 
College Point, N. Y. 
FLushing 3-7600 


SALES — 



SERVICE 


Compliments 

of 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 

For Mass: 

ST. MARY 

My Everyday Missal and Heritage 
$4.00 $6.50 $7.50 $8.75 $9.50 and up 

ST. MARY 

Sunday Missal Prayers and 
Heritage (for young people) 

.55 .75 $1.50 $3.50 $6.50 

Beniiger Brothers, Inc. cordially invites you 
to visit our store 

6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


HOUSER BUICK INC. 

Peter J. Houser, prop. 

215-26 JAMAICA AVENUE 
QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. _ 

H05-0909 


jXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXl 


<mti Prog. 

N CHURCH MAINTENANCE 
CORPORATION 


* 

ECCLESIASTICAL 

DECORATING 

* 

6214 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK 

HYacinth 2-8281 
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Chapel Altar—Diocesan Building 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Designers, Sculptors and Craftsmen of Eccle¬ 
siastical Woodwork 

JOSEPH J. NOE, STUDIOS 

1952-54 Mayflower Ave., New York 61, N.Y. 


In 

Recognition... 

to the Clergy of the 
Brooklyn Diocese for 
the wonderful work 
they have done— 1853 - 
1953 

GEORGE J. SOLE. A.I.A. 

Architect 

347 EAST 52nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Serving more than 
~ 131,000 Depositors ~ 

BAY HIDGE 

SAVINGS BANK 

Current Dividend 2Vi°/o Annually 

Main Office: 

5th Ave. at 54th St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. GEdney 9-7300 

Branch Office: 

13th Ave. at 48th St. 

Brooklyn. N. Y. GEdney 6-3700 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Clarence Hansen 

& SONS, INC. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
WATER-PROOFING 
ROOFING • PAINTING 

Since 1909 

EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
New York I, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-6185 

999 Atlantic Ave. 160-16 Jamaica Ave. 

Brooklyn 16, N. Y. Jamaica 32, L. I. 

5807 Fourth Ave. 71-12 Fresh Pond Rd. 

Brooklyn 20, N. Y. Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


EXTRA-DIOCESAN NUNS 

(Continued from Page 103) 

Rosalia parishes in the Borough of 

Brooklyn. 

The Franciscan Missionaries of 

Mary Community" was founded in 

India in 1877 and entered the United 
States in 1903. It established the Prov¬ 
ince of St. Francis of Assisi, of which 
the Diocese of Brooklyn is a part, in 
1920. The Sisters’ sole endeavor here 
is to attend the cardiac hospital, St. 
Francis Sanatorium, at Roslyn. The 

well-known institution is conducted by 
forty Sisters and four Associate Sisters 
and cares for 200 children, afflicted with 
heart ailments, who are sent there by 
the 83 hospitals of Greater New York 
and Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

The Sisters of Charity Pallottine, a 
110-year-old Community, came to the 
United States in 1889 and entered the 
Diocese in 1922. Twenty-two Sisters are 
now teaching in St. Finbar, St. Fortu- 
nata and Our Lady of Grace parishes in 
Brooklyn, and engaged in settlement 
work at St. Thomas Settlement House, 
Brooklyn, and Nativity parish, Ozone 
Park. The Community maintains a 
Summer residence at Setauket, L. I. 

Teaching at schools in Nativity par¬ 
ish, Ozone Park, and Our Lady of 
Grace parish, Howard Beach, are 31 
Ursuline Sisters of the Congregation of 
Thildonck. Twelve more Sisters of the 
Community, whose foundation in Thil¬ 
donck, Belgium, was begun in 1831, are 
located at the Congregation’s only no¬ 
vitiate in this Country at Blue Point, 
L. I. The Sisters, to be distinguished 
from the Roman Union of Ursulines, 
came to the Brooklyn Diocese in 1924. 

Forty Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic, Congregation of St. Mary 
of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio, are 
teaching in the Diocese of Brooklyn. 
The Community, founded in 1830, en¬ 
tered the Diocese in 1924. The Sisters 
are at work in St. Mark parish, Brook¬ 
lyn, and St. Andrew Avellino parish, 
Flushing. They also have charge of a 
catechetical class at St. Bernard’s par¬ 
ish, Levittown. 

The 150-year-old Community of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur is 
represented in the Diocese by 55 teach¬ 
ing Sisters. Members of the Congrega¬ 
tion have served here since 1924 and 
are stationed in St. Catherine of Genoa 
and Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal 
parishes in Brooklyn and SS. Joachim 
and Anne parish, Queens Village. 
Founded in France in 1803, the Com¬ 
munity established its first foundation 
in the United States in 1840. 

The Community of Sisters of the 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
was founded in the United States at 
Allegany, N. Y., in 1859. The Congre¬ 
gation first made its way to the Brook¬ 
lyn Diocese in 1925, and nine Sisters 
now staff the parish school of St. Vir- 
gilius, Broad Channel. 

Thirty Religious of the Holy Union 
of the Sacred Hearts are laboring in 
the Brooklyn Diocese, having entered 
from the Immaculate Hearc Province, 
Fall River, Mass., in 1925. Founded in 
France in 1826, the Community has 13 
Sisters teaching in Suffolk County, at 
St. Francis de Sales parish, Patchogue, 
and SS. Philip and James parish, St. 
James, and 17 in Queens County, at 
Immaculate Conception school, Long 
Island City. 
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The Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, founded in 1833, came to 
the Diocese of Brooklyn in 1926 from 
the motherhouse at Dubuque, Iowa. 
Thirty-one Sisters are conducting schools 
in the jDarishes of St. Thomas the Apos¬ 
tle, West Hempstead, and Our Lady of 
Loretto, Hempstead. 

Twelve Sisters of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist are now stationed in the Diocese, 
which the Congregation entered in 
1935. Founded in Italy in 1878, the 
Sisters came to the United States in 
1906. Members of the Community con¬ 
duct catechetical classes in the mainly 
Italian parishes of Precious Blood, 
where they also maintain a convent, 
and Our Lady of the Rosary of Pompeii, 
both in Brooklyn. The Sisters were 
prominent in the news last Fall when 
they purchased the Morgan Estate at 
Glen Cove, which had been used by the 
Soviet delegation to the United Na¬ 
tions, for a novitiate. 

Four Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, whose convent is at 439 41st 
St., Brooklyn, are engaged in the teach¬ 
ing of catechism to public school pupils 
and the promotion of parish activities. 
In the Diocese since 1936, the Congre¬ 
gation has its motherhouse at Towson, 
Md. 

Five Missionary Sisters of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus of Hiltrup are 
engaged in the care of the boys at St. 
John’s Home, Rockaway Park, In the 
Diocese since 1937, their motherhouse is 
at Reading, Pa. Founded in Germany 
in 1899, the Sisters have been in the 
United States since 1908. 

Five Sisters of St. Francis of the 
Providence of God teach in the Lith¬ 
uanian parish school of the Transfigu¬ 
ration, 'Maspeth, whence they came in 
1939 from the motherhouse in Pitts¬ 
burgh, where the Congregation was 
founded in 1922. 

Founded 56 years ago, the Francis¬ 
can Sisters of St. Joseph conduct St. 
Vs Hospital in the Diocese, which 
ntered in 1940. Thirty-one mem- 
J f the Community, whose mother- 
>e is located at Hamburg, N. Y., 

iff the institution at 1298 St. Marks 
Ave., Brooklyn. 

Twenty-nine Capuchin Sisters of the 
Infant Jesus, of Ringwood, N. J., staff 
Holy Family school, Conklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, and conduct settlement 
houses in St. Blaise and St. Francis de 
Paola parishes, Brooklyn; in St. Rocco’s 


CLERGY LEAGUES (Continued fr 

When the occasions arose, the 17 
Polish parishes in Brooklyn acted in 
unison, as in the case of war emergen¬ 
cies or various relief drives for the suf¬ 
fering people in Europe, especially in 
Poland. In fact, a society specifically 
organized for this work and in exist¬ 
ence for years, the Polish League, was 
helped tremendously by the Society of 
the Polish Clergy. 

Lithuanian Priests 9 League 

7 The Lithuanian priests of America 
united to form the Lithuanian Roman 
Catholic Priests’ League in 1909, when 
they held their first convention in New 
York on May 5. The late Rev. A. 
Staniukynas of Mt. Carmel, Pa., was 
the leader in this important venture. 
One of the charter members was the 
late Rev. Anthony Milukas, who died 


parish, Glen Cove, and Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel parish, Patchogue. The 
Congregation, which in this Diocese, 
cares primarily for Italian children, was 
founded in 1927 and came here in 1941. 

Founded in New York City in 1920, 
the Parish Visitors of Mary Immacu¬ 
late have been located in the Brooklyn 
Diocese at Immaculate Heart Convent, 
549 73rd St., Brooklyn, since Nov. 21, 
1947. Here, eight Sisters of the Commu¬ 
nity fulfill their vocations by assisting 
parish priests with the needy families 
in their care, taking the census and in¬ 
structing families and classes in reli¬ 
gion. 

The Sisters of Reparation of the 
Congregation of Mary did not come to 
the Diocese of Brooklyn until 1949, al¬ 
though they have been well known 
since starting their work among friend¬ 
less women in Manhattan in 1890. Nine 
Sisters staff residences for women at 
Queen of Peace Convent, 118 Prospect 
Park West, Brooklyn, and Regina Coeli 
Guest House, 131-16 Rockaway Beach 
Blvd., Belle Harbor. 

The oldest, yet one of the newest 
Congregations in the Brooklyn Dio¬ 
cese is the Sisters of Charity of Emmits- 
burg Community, also known as the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, which returned here last year to 
establish the DePaul House of Studies, 
Brooklyn. Founded in France in 1633, 
the Sisters entered the United States 
and their Eastern Province, was estab¬ 
lished by Mother Elizabeth Seton in 
1809. The Sisters of Charity were the 
first to staff a school in what is now the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, comipg to St. 
James parish in 1828. After inaugurat¬ 
ing the parish schools here, the Com¬ 
munity was replaced by its later foun¬ 
dations, the Sisters of Charity of Mount 
St. Vincent and the Sisters of Charity 
of Halifax. 

The newest Community in the Dio¬ 
cese, the Religious Teachers Filippini, 
came here in September of this year to 
staff the new school in St. Bernadette’s 
parish, Brooklyn. Founded by St. Lucy 
Filippini, catechist and teacher, in Italy 
in 1692, the Congregation entered the 
United States in 1910 and settled in 
Trenton, N. J. Members are now sta¬ 
tioned in four archdioceses and twelve 
dioceses in the Country. The provincial 
motherhouse and novitiate of the Sis¬ 
ters are located at Villa Walsh, Morris¬ 
town, N. J. 
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as chaplain of St. Francis Sanatorium, 
Roslyn, in 1943. 

The chief purpose of the League 
was to unite the priests of the United 
States and Canada for more intimate 
cooperation in spreading the Faith 
and promoting the growth of the vari¬ 
ous parishes at a time when immigra-* 
tion was at its highest peak. 

The American Lithuanian Catholic 
Federation of America, which had 
been organized in 1906 but lapsed into 
inactivity a few years later, was re¬ 
vived by the Priests’ League and 
strengthened by the supporting mem¬ 
bership of all the Lithuanian Catholic 
organizations. Today the Catholic 
Federation is affiliated with the Na¬ 
tional Council of Catholic Men, under 
the leadership of Very Rev. Msgr. 
John Balkunas, pastor of Transfigura¬ 
tion Church, Maspeth. 
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OUR ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

THE TABLET is grateful indeed to those who 
have helped make possible this supplement com¬ 
memorating the Centenary of the Diocese of Brook¬ 
lyn. We are especially indebted to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, to the Apostolic Delegate, His Ex¬ 
cellency Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
and to our own Archbishop Molloy for their inspir¬ 
ing messages and to His Eminence Cardinal Spell¬ 
man and to President Eisenhower for their warm 
greetings. 

We offer heartfelt gratitude to the heads of sev¬ 
eral diocesan units who submitted articles which 
appear in this volume and to the countless readers 
—priests. Religious and representatives of lay socie¬ 
ties—who have sent us parish journals, books, photo¬ 
graphs and other material which were invaluable 
in the laborious task of research. We also thank our 
advertisers for their patronage, which has so largely 
contributed to theWpressiveness of the supplement. 

To all our readers we express the hope that they 
will be tolerant of any oversights which may ap¬ 
pear in these pages. T he limitations of space have 
made it regrettably necessary to omit mention of 
many individuals who were prominent in our dio¬ 
cesan development and of many movements and 
happenings which had a strong influence on our 
history. To cover the story of one hundred years of 
Catholicism in our Diocese was a far greater task 
than we ever contemplated. 

We are indebted to members of the editorial, 
business and advertising staffs of THE TABLET 
who have assisted in the preparation of this jour¬ 
nal. We are particularly grateful to T. Francis Ben¬ 
nett and Loretta Heffernan Beatty, of our staff, who 
bore the main burden of the research and editing 
and editorial and pictorial production. For the lay¬ 
out of pictures and text, we acknowledge the work 
of Charles J. Felten, a recognized master in the field, 
of John A. Flannery in typography, of James F. 
McCarthy in layout production and Leo A. O’Brien, 
ol I HE TABLE T staff, for advertising production. 

Patrick F. Scanlan 
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of source material. 


PICTURE IDENTIFICATIONS 

Pictures on pages 16-ij —Some of the buildings erected 
under the administration of Archbishop Molloy. 

Upper row: Immaculate Conception Seminary, Hunting- 
ton; Our Lady Help of Christians school, Brooklyn; 
Mercy Hospital, Rockville Centre, and Sacred Heart 
Convent, Glendale. 

Left: Sacred Heart Academy, Hempstead; Queen of 
Peace Church and auditorium, Kew Gardens, and Little 
Flower Church, Mon tank. 


Right: Blessed Sacrament Convent, Jackson Heights, and 
Immaculate Conception Church, Astoria. 

Pictures on page 90— 

Left (top to bottom): Daughters of Wisdom, Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Sisters of St. Joseph and Sisters of Charity 
of Halifax. 

Right: Reception ceremonies in the chapel of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph at Brentwood, Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary and the Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart. 

Lower center: Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth. 
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Alway s refreshing 


never filling 


The beer that more New Yorkers buy is the 
town’s original Extra Dry—Rheingold! See how 
its distinctive extra dryness lets the clean, clear, 
real-beer flavor come through. You’ll agree— 
it’s beer as beer should taste! 
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BREWERS FOR 116 YEARS. ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Copr. 1953, Liebmann Breweries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 






